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N JANUARY 1, 1912, the subscription price of The Companion 
will be advanced to $2.00 a year. When subscribing for your family 
{at the present price, $1.75) why not include two or three of your friends 


who will enjoy The Companion during the 52 weeks of the coming year? 
Save 25 cents by subscribing now for 1912. _ 


ALL I REMAINING 1911 ISSUES FREE 


IF YOU an OUT AND ENCLOSE THIS COUPON (or mention Green's Fruit Grower) 
with $1.75 for a New Subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 1912, we will send 


1. All the Issues for the 52 Weeks of 1912. 
All for 
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2. All the Issues for the remaining weeks of 1911, 
including the Holiday Numbers. 

3. The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, 1 7 5 
lithographed in 10 colors and gold—an extra copy 
going to every one making a gift subscription. KMS 24 
THE LAST CHANCE TO GET THE PAPER AT THIS PRICE. SUBSCRIBE NOW— TO-DAY! 


PERRY yas COMPANY, paper veel 
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Shall We Ship You This Handsome 
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THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.” 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 


Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish; the most beautiful love 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Impérial Blue. “Speak for yourself, John,’ remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to ‘every American 
is the story of these rugged pioneers, ' 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—The illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” Iitis snowy white andvery durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: 

Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that yqu live some 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before 
Jan. 30th we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


We will send you the above book containing 256 pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. 

What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, Bookkeeping, Building and 
Loan Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points Concerning 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts and Forms of 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, Swindling 
Schemes: Green Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad and Express 
Companies, List of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table 
of Things, Distances, Books, etc., Religious Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information, 





OUR POCKET BOOK OFFER. 


Send us one new subscriber at 35c. and we will mail you a POCKET BOOK 
for your trouble. ) . 
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Address all letters to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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Riding Through Orchard Lands. 
By. C. A. Green. 


Few events are more enjoyable than an 
automobile ride on a beautiful October 
day through an apple growing country. 

in three minutes after starting out with 
a big touring car and seven passengers, 
we were in the open country booming 
along at the rate of eighteen miles an 
hour, a little too fast I will concede. If 
I had been at the wheel I should have 
gone more slowly in order that my eyes 
might dwell longer on 
thebeauties of the scenes 
rapidly oe as we 
advanced. 
one first orchard to be 
seen was that of Thomas 
Bell on the south sub- 
urbs of Rochester. At 
the south of his dwelling 
is an old standard pear 
orchard, standing in soil 
which has seemingly 
never been plowed. This 
old orchard produces 
bountifully, and many 
will say that here is an 
argument in favor of no 
cultivation. Southward 
from the dwelling is a 
muchlarger orchard kept 
thoroughly cultivated. 

This cultivated pear 
orchard, mostly of stand- 
ard pear trees, made a 
much finer appearance, 
and had more healthy 
foliage and more vigor- 
ous, than the pear orch- 
ard in sod nearby, there- 
fore my impression is 
that pear orchards should 
be cultivated. Mr. Bell 
is noted throughout 
Western New York for 
his success in growing 
beautiful pears in great 
abundance. He makes 
pear growing more profit- 
able than any other man 
in this section known to 
me. He a system 
of pruning, cutting back 
the new growth onehalf 
or more each season, at 
considerable expense, 
and thinning out oc- 
casionally a branch with 
discretion. This annual 
pruning keeps the trees 
down to a moderate 
height. 

Mr. Bell has been sub- 


the digging of the New 
York State Barge Canal 
through his beautiful 
pear orchard, thus des- 
troying many hundred 
pear trees in their prime. 
Mr. Bell was awarded a 
large sum of money for 
damage done, I think 
$13,000, but would have 
much preferred being 
left undisturbed. 

As we passed south- 
ward, wood lots were 
seen on either side, 
many of them at a 
distance of several miles 
all covered with beautiful 
Unts of autumn. Some 
limes one side of the 
wood land would be in 
shadow, looking almost 
black, in strange, con- 
‘rast to the upper part 
of the forest trees, and 
that on the sunny side 
it up with the after- 
‘an “ng _ It is remarkable that so many 
ines os fields have been left as wood 
ee Where the land is so valuable as it 
‘ hear the large and enterprising city of 

ochester, 
ee atte in which direction you drive 
etit jCchester you will find the most 
pce "R and productive farms of the 
thd to ar the land varies from light 
fertile | clay, but principally the soil is a 
whieh ew. being sand mixed with clay, 
land a es the best of New York state 
is > Is a great advantage to Roches- 
surrounded» manufacturing city, to be 
omaha ded by such fertile lands, since it 
ia, an abundant supply of farm pro- 

e and of delicious fruits of all kinds. 
the 0 Pt no orchards of large size along 
‘0ad We travelled. Each farm has its 


little orchard of from one to five acres, and 
such orchards, as usual, do not receive 
ideal treatment, if indeed they can be 
said to receive any treatment at all, and 
yet the fruit was of good size and beauti- 
fully colored. Many farmers had not 
picked their apples, but in other orchards 
we saw the fruit in large piles under the 
trees from which they were gathered. We 
had to give expression to our enthusiasm 
in seeing the beautiful colors of the fruit 
thus displayed. But I do not favor this 
method. My practice is to place the 


have been affected by the early drought, 
therefore not. yielding an overlarge crop. 
Very little corn husking had been done. 
This reminded me of my early experience 
on the farm when usually corn husking 
was partially deferred until cold weather 
came and numb fingers resulted at husking 
time. 

Our car was scheduled for the village of 
Rush, twelve miles south of Rochester, 
near which the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower was born and where he spent the 
first twenty-five years of his life. We 





This illustration is from a painting by Mrs. Richardson, California. 


apples in barrels as fast-as they are picked, 
then drawing them unheaded to the pack- 
ing house where they may be sorted on 
stormy days, which are frequent in the 
fall. 

It is only recently that we have had 
good roads leading out of Rochester in 
every direction. The road we were travel- 
ing was as smooth and as nicely paved as 
the best of our city streets. Such roads 
are helpful to all of our citizens, but more 
so to the farmer and fruit grower than to 
any other class. 

What a busy season October is on the 
farm. We saw men engagedin harvesting 
beans and in digging potatoes, everyone 
having a potato digger, some times drawn 
by six horses, at other time by two horses, 
according to size. The potatoes seem to 





passed many wood lots where as a boy I 
have hunted the squirrel, pigeon and 
coon, and many bends of the beautiful 
Honeoye creek where as a boy I fished and 
hunted the muskrat and mink, and where 
I have boated up and down the stream 
with great enjoyment in my youth. The 
village of Rush is situated in a beautiful 
valley surrounded by fertile grain fields or 
fruitful orchards. The hills and streams 
look smaller than in days gone by. As I 
passed familiar houses I recalled the 
friends who used to abide therein. It was 
not necessary for me to ask what had be- 
come of these old friends, for I knew they 
were buried in the beautiful cemetery 
nearby. 

After passing through the village we 
returned and took a branch road leading 


easterly past the farmhouse where I was 
born and where I spent the early years of 
my life. Each year I visit this place. 
This is my second trip this year. I find 
but few of my old acquaintances living. 
The objects most familiar to me are the 
hills, roadways and the old trees. It is 
surprising that the elm, oaks and maple 
have scarcely changed. They seem to be 
almost the size and the same height they 
were when I wasaboy. I watched eagerly 
for the fruit on the apple orchard planted 
by my hands when a boy. 

We returned to Roch- 
ester by a more éasterly 
route, causing the ear 
to almost halt occasiap- 
ally in order to escape 
running over the chick- 
ens which were so fre- 
quently found eating in 
the roadway opposite 
the farmhouses. On one 
occasion a red squirrel 
darted across the road 
directly in front of the 
automobile. He came 
within a fraction of an 
inch of being run over 
by the heavy vehicle. 

At about the middle 

of our journey we saw 
on the highest hill top a 
level surface resembling 
a fort, but which was a 
large reservoir, embrac- 
ing fifteen or twenty 
acres, stored with water 
for supplying other res- 
ervoirs in the city of 
Rochester. From this 
high elevation a beauti- 
ful view of Rushvillage 
and the surrounding 
country is secured. 
_ The cider mills were 
in active operation as 
were the evaporating 
houses. Thousands of 
bushels of large and 
handsome apples were 
piled about these mills 
or factories, the amount 
of fruit and its quality 
beingincreased by recent 
heavy gales of wind. 
Here is an argument for 
the early picking of 
winter fruit. 

Why do not orchard- 
ists combine to make 
a high quality of sweet 
cider and adopt meas- 
ures of keeping it in 
prime condition and offer 
it for sale at a moderate 
price? A high grade of 
cider thus _ preserved 
makes a delicious drink 
and would be in large 
demand. At present 
there is one manufac- 
tuier who makes such 
a grade of cider. He 
injects into each bottle 
carbonic acid gas, which 
gives the cider sparkle 
and a snap, but this 
grade of cider sells for 
a higher price than pure 
grape wines, and indeed 
would be preferred by 
many people to the best 
grape wine. 





O-—-————_ 
How to Dwarf Pear 
Trees, 

One of our readers de- 
sires information regard- 
ing dwarf fruit trees, and 
says: ‘‘Tell me how the 
dwarf pear tree is pro- 
duced? I have a small 
space inmy back yard and ifI can get a few 
dwarf trees they will fill the space very 
well,” says Texas Farm and Fireside. 

If you desire dwarf pear trees secure 
trees budded or grafted on quince stock. 
The quince stock admits of being planted 
in moist soil, but it is averse to a stiff 
one; still, as these dwarf trees are us- 
ually for planting in small gardens, 
the soil of such gardens is generally 
of a nature to suit them. It is not every 
variety of pear that will thrive when 
budded on the quince. Your nursery- 
man will be able to advise you in this 
matter, however. 

ARON eas eres 

“Pa, what is artistic temperament?”’ 
‘Foolishness that has succeeded in get- 
ting itself taken seriously.” 
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Some Common Peach Diseases and 
Their Treatment. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
by E. P. Walls, M.S. 

While nearly all the diseases mentioned 
here are fairly well known to peach 
growers generally, their proper treat- 
ment is often not known and even a good 
many of the common diseases often exist 
in an orchard, without their presence 
being known to the unobservant but other- 
wise intelligent growers. 

A quarter of a century ago, peach 


When an orchard becomes affected, it 
should be removed and destroyed at once. 
Crown gall (Pseudomonas tumefaciens), 
causes a swelling or gall just below the 
surface of the ground, at the crown of the 
root. Destroy by burning such trees as 
show these swellings, and avoid all nursery 
stock which shows any signs of galls. 
Scab (Cladosporium  e¢arpophilum), 
causes small black spots to appear on the 
fruit, which may become so numerous as 
to cause black patches. The portion of 
the fruit attacked does not develop to 
normal size, sometimes cracks open and 


Making a Home Market for Fruits 

Written for Green’s Fruit Gr. i 
A. Halladay. a 

To secure a home market 
which by the way, is the very best int 
that can be had, we must grow the bes 
fruit of the best varieties that can ‘ 
obtained, pick and handle with the be 
est care, grade and pack honestly ina 
clean baskets and place it on the Market 
while it is perfectly fresh. » 
In making a home market for our 
it will be found that ‘“‘looks”’ will go a 
way towards success. For 


It is said that the disease is carried 
over the winter by spores which cling to 
the bark. Spray before the buds open 
with a strong Bordeaux mixture to kill 
these spores and prevent spring infection. 
But as it is always desires to spray at 
this time with lime-sulphur wash against 
scale and other insects, this treatment 
will be all that is needed for the peach 
leaf curl. To insure prevention of the 
disease this spraying should be made each 
year. 

Two diseases known as shot hole, (Cer- 
cospora circumscissa) and (Phyllosticta 


fruits 
lo 
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growing was a business which did not the flesh remains hard and bitter. Some- circumscissa), cause at first spots, from ; instance, A 
call for nearly the careful attention which times the value of the crop is cut down one which the dead tissue disappears, and and B own fruit farms near a thriving city —" 
its suecess demands to-day, because there half to three fourths. The disease is more causes holes in the leaves, hence the name 9 town. Both grow good fruit and both he AV 
were not so many diseases to contend prevalent during rainy seasons. shot hole. The spraying for:curl will usu- seek for a home market. A being a may ad 
with, and even those that were prevalent Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructigena), is ally keep these in check, and this treat- who takes pride in himself, and also in his 
then could not be combated, because probably the most serious of peach dis- ment will usually be all that is needed for business, secures a good team, has his There 
means for their control were not known. eases. It usually grows worse as the fruit the powdery mildews, the spores of which 22™¢ and that of his farm neatly painted esstern 
That period is new past. We have ex- pears the ripening stage, being much if not killed will develop into-a moldy 02 bis wagon, uses new, clean baskets for fm #0Ut f 
perts in the employ of the U. 8. Depart- worse in warm rainy seasons. The dis- fungus, which attacks fruit, leaves and bis fruit, carefully and honestly agsor, jm is t2¢e¢ 
ment of Agriculture and the State Experi- ease first shows as brown circular spots, twigs. and grades the fruit, yor Stamps his the ge 
ment Stations, who can diagnose our fruit which spread rapidly and unite, causing A rust (Puccinia Pruni-spinosae), at- name and the grade of fruit the baskets _ - 
diseases, and prescribe treatment with as decayed patches. The spores develop on tacks the leaves of peach and other dru- Contain on each basket. He makes him. jm {¢" eo 
great a degree of accuracy as anintelligent stalks near the centers of the spots, and paceous fruits. Lime-sulphurasadormant Self clean and tidy and presents his g along ; 
physician can deal with the ills of the will readily infect adjacent fruit, and the spray will keep it in check. to his customers in a entlemanly and po Poth 
human body. Many bulletins and text- growth of the fungus is so rapid that fruit | Diseases commonly known as “stem businesslike manner. § hows them 43 as | hes 
books have been written on these subjects, picked in apparently excellent condition blight’ and ‘die back,’’ which affect the nearly as possible the difference in the yon ae 
and if we do not avail ourselves of this may be greatly damaged by the time it twigs, causing a dying back from the tips, grades and asks the customer to kindly J *PP° m 
knowledge, we are doing ourselves an reaches market. ‘ may be controlled by cutting off the dis- report to him the next time he calls, if oot thes 
injustice. But of course every farmer Jt also attacks the twigs and blossoms, eased portions and spraying with Bor- he does not find the fruit just as repre- but becs 
does not hav2 a complete set of reference eausing a wilting and dying of these parts. deaux mixture or self-boiled lime-sulphur. sented. ‘ ‘ . "d real 
books on all subjects, and many bulletins — The affected fruit turns brown becomes —_—_9——— B, whose fruit we will Say 18 as good ye ly t 
are not read, or are found to be written so goft, and is entirely useless. Indiana Apples. while it is on the trees or vines as A’s, jg pone , 
much in detail, that while they are very The fungus may pass thé winter on Apples have been grown in Indiana °?° of those men (of whom there are nt in 
instructive, may prove too “dry” for the dried mummy fruits, often seen hanging since the earliest pioneer days and some many), ,,Who think — 18 good the a p 
general reader. The purpose of this enough,’ collects ali the old, moldy boxes, is st 
article is to present in a popular manner barrels and baskets, gathers his fruit ig oF hatte! 
the essential points in each case, and to the easiest manner possible, dumps it into pean t 
give the reader the results of the actual the boxes or barrels, being careful not to fad reac 
experience and observations of the writer, give more than honest measure, and {f a all the | 
and the benefit of years of study of these little less, it is so much clear gain. He MB country 
specific cases. loads them into an old rattle-trap of a into An 
One of the oldest, as well as one of the wagon, to which he hitches his old rattle ender §' 


most destructive diseases of the peach in 
America is the disease known as “Yel- 


bones of a horse with an old harness tied 
up with strings and ropes, and then he, 


fruit gro 
all quest 


lows,’’ the cause of which is unknown, wearing the same clothes he has worn Graftir 
and consequently no remedial measures while milking the cows and feeding the century | 
have been indicated. Before a disease pigs, is ready to look for customers, He were Ori 
can be intelligently dealt with, we must arrives in town, himself and his fruit duced fr 
know its cause. Many theories have been covered with dust; but it seems to be propagate 


advanced as to the cause of this disease 


a bad ~~ for selling fruit; no one seemsto 
U 


small anc 


but none have ever been capable of being care to buy, He gets discouraged, and the Bald 
proved. keeps dropping his price, and when it is Spitzenb 
time to go home the bulk of his load is a few ot! 


The symptoms of the disease are usu- 
follows; a premature 





still unsold, and he is willing to almost 


of excell 














ally described as 
ripening of the fruit, which is spotted give it away to get rid of it. He has not of trial 
with red dots, which occur not only on the only killed his own chances for making They wer 
surface, but extend throughout the fleshy a home market, but he has injured the uses thai 
part, the taste of the fruit usually being market for any one else. nee apple. br 
“6 ” . . N f 1 : h a 
flat;’’ the foliage of the treg may still _Now, kind friends, this is no fancy and fina 
remain healthy when the above marks of picture. I can show you just such men settled, a 
the disease first show on the fruit, but in as I have described. Every market has even mol 
the second season the foliage usually be- them. 8B will tell you that the market is country is 
comes much yellowed in color, the leaves glutted with fruit. And so it is—with and more 
narrow and elongated, slightly crinkled, his kind. The demand for A’s fruit will and most 
and somewhat matted, and a large number SOME MINNETOUKA FRUIT. increase from year to year, while B will The fart 
of water sprouts are sent out along the _ The dwarf apple tree shown in above photograph has been planted four years and is less than 5 ft. become discouraged and soon give up west the g 
main branches from resting buds which a ad» sa lhe oy Sse ee as reported by O. M. Huestis 4 pana a fruit growing as a bad job. the type 
> ° . ea _ x, Subs e sk srower. tice that supports were necessary to sustain such a sr tree. } 
ordinarily remain dormant. The San The variety of apple is not stated. Here is evidence that a dwarf apple tree bearing fruit aoon after e But alt! 
Jose scale, when particularly bad, may planting is an object of great interest on any man’s home grounds. This tree has been sprayed three Iron Shavings for Fruit Trees. produce a 
cause somewhat the same appearance of times. 98% of the fruit was perfect. This seems to be a prize winner among apple trees. If anyone . a a . °3s high meri 
the foliage, but the appearance of ‘the further west can show better results, we will be glad to hear from them and to publish the photograph. Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — miles fre 
° ? ° j ‘al --(Jov Te- 5 
~ deacriher elongs solely t 2 _. on the train with an ex-Governor, he waves of 
— ee on “— od ° a ss Sg : : : : ' marked that he had just visited the ma- best. ot 
yellows, an er associating € ap- on trees in winter, or lying on the ground of the very finest in the country have chine shops of the Dempster Manufactur- epee Mh rm 
pearance of the foliage on trees on which beneath the trees. These should all be been grown here since that time, says ing Company at Beatrice and saw there a a reflex m 
the fruit has prematurely ripened, one collected and destroyed to prevent in- Farmer’s Guide. The Indian knew noth- great quantity of filings and shavings of the lack ; 
soon becomes able to distinguish the dif- fection the succeeding year. ing of apples with the exception of the jon and he was reminded that many . e west, 
ference between the effect to foliage from W. M. Scott, of the Bureau of Plant little red haw and the little wild crab that years ago when they had machine shops at coming t 
yellows and from scale. While the first Industry, U. 8. Department of Agricul- has more concentrated sourness wrapped rownville he used the shavings from ee An 
indication of the disease is usually in the ture, recommends a combination treat- up in its skin than almost any other fruit turning lathes and filings and iron waste that the 
fruit, the change in foliage following later, ment for scab and brown rot. He uses that can be brought to mind. No wonder ghout his pear trees and also with other ee 
the symptoms, are occassionally reversed, the self-boiled lime-sulfur wash, made of the Indian never developed to the apple- fryjt trees: that he had found the use of Three 
; trees; , a4 


the foliage change appearing first, while 
the fruit to all appearance is still normal. 

While the cause is not known, it is cer- 
tain that the disease will spread readily 
from one tree to those surrounding it, 
until in a comparatively short time a 
whole orchard has succumbed. There- 
fore the only safeguard that we know of 
is to temove and burn each tree as soon 
as it shows the slightest symptom of the 
disease. Another tree may be set in its 
place, without danger of contracting the 
disease from the soil. Oftentimes the 
disease will appear on a single branch or 
twig, but it is sure to spread throughout 
the whole tree once it is started, and we 
should never wait for this spread, but re- 
move the tree at once. If a tree is noted 
affected with yellows during the summer, 
and: there is not sufficient time to permit 
of its removal immediately, it should be 
marked so that it can be distinguished 
later, for it might be impossible to know 
it after the leaves were off. But always 
remove the tree just as soon as possible 
after it is noticed. This diasese is con- 
stantly spreading into new areas in the 
United States, and growers in sections 
where it has been hitherto unknown 
should be on the constant lookout for its 
appearance. It seems that latitude and 
elevation have some coordinating influ- 
ence over the disease, but observations in 
this respect have not been carried far 
enough to lead to any definite conclusions. 

Another obscure peach disease which 
first appeared in Michigan about ten 
years ago, is known as “‘little peach.” 
In this case the fruit does not reach more 
than half normal size, and ripens later 
than it should. The fruit is lacking in 
flavor, the leaves become smaller, and 
assume a yellowish green appearance. 


15 Ibs. lime, 10 Ibs. sulphur, and 50 gallons 
water, making the first application three 
or four weeks after the petals fall, the 
third about a month before the fruit 
ripens, and the second about midway be- 
tween the first and third. He obtained 
very gratifying results in Georgia in 1908, 
with this treatment. The writer has 
found in Maryland, where the brown rot, 
has in some instances caused a loss of 50 
per cent. of a crop, that a self-boiled lime- 
sulphur wash, made of 10 lbs. of lime, 
5 lbs. of sulphur, and 50 gallons of water, 
was a very satisfactory treatment. 

Rosette is so-called because the leaf 
buds,. instead of opening out normally, 
grow into compact masses or tufts. The 
leaves are much smaller than normal, 
have a yellowish color, and are slightly 
crinkled. The disease can be easily dis- 
tinguished from yellows, on account of 
the: great number of these very noticeable 
rosettes on the tree, but like vellows it is 
a very obscure disease, for which no 
remedy is known. If a part of the tree 
is affected one year it is safe to say the 
whole tree will die the next. Cut out 
and burn affected trees as soon as the dis- 
ase makes its appearance. 

Stevens and Hall, in their ‘‘Diseases of 
Economic Plants’’ estimate that the 
annual loss to the peach crop in the United 
States from curl (Exoascus deformans), 
approximates $3,000,000. The disease is 
caused by a fungus which lives in the 
leaves, and causes them to crinkle or curl. 
The leaf is injured so that photosynthesis 
or starch-making cannot be properly 
carried on, so the tree suffers from lack 
of nourishment, resulting not only in a 
diminution of the immediate crop, but 
affecting the vitality of the tree in future 
years. A great number of the leaves fall. 


pie stage of civilization. There was no 
very strong inducement. The original 
inhabitants of this continent knew noth- 
ing at all of the apple, for all of those 
varieties which exist here at the present 
time in such profusion came from imported 
stock. 

The state entomologist in his latest 
report gives a most interesting history of 
apple growing in this state. Part of it is 
given here: ‘‘We find that the demand 
for apples not only came with the first 
settlers, but was even anticipaced by one 
of the earliest, pioneers. Before the 
hardiest homesteader had broken his first 
field in the wilderness there came tramp- 
ing and canoeing through the woods one 
of the most interesting voyagers of that 
early time. This man, John Chapman, 
spent his time in brinzing to the new coun- 
try seeds and young trees of the apple. 
It is said that he carried with him his axe 
and spade, and with these crude imple- 
ments planted apples in scant clearings 
which he made. Among the Indians be 
was rated as ‘“‘gawanadapipned,”’ a crazy 
man, but had they known the quality of 
the fruit he brought they would have had 
a different sort of welcome for our first 
horticulturist. * * * * 

“The trees which Johnny Appleseed 
planted were probably mostly seedlings, 
and their fruit was doubtless poor. I 
know of only one such tree in Indiana 
today. It stands (or did until recently) 
near Spiceland, in Henry county. I have 
talked with Joe Unthank about this tree, 
and he tells me that in his boyhood the 
tree bore quantities of fruit which he then 
considered excellent. His judgment now 
is that the apples could not compare with 
the best of our orchard fruit today. 


these very valuable indeed to incorporate 
in the soil about fruit trees and especially 
pear trees. He thought it had a remark- 
able influence in guarding against blight 
and improving the quality of the fruit. 

He remarked that the venerable Mr. 
Wilder, president of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, had stated to him very 
many years ago that one thing we need 
out here for success in the growing of peals 
was more iron in the soil; that in New 
England they had a considerable amount 
of it in the soil—in some places all they 
needed; where not as much as needed it 
was advantageous and profitable to apply 
it. Mr. Furnas remarked that it 
been his habit to secure a quantity of tin 
cans, any iron scrap waste, and dig tt 
into the soil about his trees, that he b 
found it a marked benefit.—E. F.5. 

C. A. Green’s reply; I have no exper 
ence along above line. Will some om 
with experience report? 

——o———- 

Patrick Gleason, at one time the apple 
king of the United States, is dead at Mls 
home, Leroy, New York. Ten years 38° 
he and Cooney Schopp of St. Louis wer 
the phenoma of the apple speculaii® 
business, but Mr. Gleason was much the 
heavier operator. He was a poor boy 
in his youth was uneducated. He begs 
dealing in apples while a young man ve 4 
was always a heavy operator with on 
on three continents. It was the summ 
of 1901 that Pat Gleason set the apple bes 
afire. His holdings that year rig 
sented several million dollars. He w 
the first man to contract fruit on the trees 
and was in Colorado several times cham 
his phantom and generally bringing 
down. 
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worest grade of seedlings. 
a ments increased and extended westward, 


18 good apple orchards became not only 
dy boxes, oll vimerous and larger, but, the fruit 
M8 fruit it of better quality: The climate and soil 
mps it into proved to most congenial. The apple 


eful not to had reached its true home, for never in 


e, and ff a all the history of apple culture in any 
gain. He country, before or since its introduction 
-trap of a into America, have they been grown 
old rattle under such favorable conditions. The 
arness tied fruit grown proves this to be true beyond 
1 then he, all question. 
has worn irafting was almost unknown for a 
eding the century or two, but as choice varieties 
mers, He were originated from seeds, or intro- 
his fruit duced from Europe, it was necessary to 
ems to be propagate them in this way. From the 
ne seems to small and poorly flavored seedlings came 
aged, and the Baldwin, Yellow Newtons, Esopus 
when it is Spitzenberg, Rhode Island Greening, and 
uis load is a few other varieties that are standards 
to almost of excellence after more than a century 
le has not of trial under all possible conditions. 
or making They were found to be worthy of far better 
Jured the uses than making into hard cider, and 
apple brandy. As the central States, 
no faney and finally. the Pacific Slope became 
such men settled, apple culture grew in area, and 
arket has even more in interest, until now our 
market 18 country is the greatest producer of apples, 
; is—with and more than that, our apples are the best 
fruit will and most beautiful in all the wide world. 
ile B will The farther that apple culture went 
give up west the greater the interest and the higher 
the type of fruit seemed to be. 
But although the far western regions do 
Trees. produce apples in great abundance and of 
Riding high merit, the growers are thousands of 
pee ng miles from their best markets. The 
| che 2. waves of prosperity have, apparently at 
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wy ake a reflex movement of the tide. There is 
pele f no lack of interest in apple culture in 
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this cause, but the results of their efforts 
in packing boxes were very creditable 
in several of the exhibits. Virginia had 
one lot of Winesap that was especially 
good. The most notable of these eastern 
exhibits was that of Mr. G. G. Hitchings 
of New York. Although the prize went 
to 25 boxes from the Yakima Valley, 
where this style of packing has long been 
in use the show from Mr. Hitchings’ 
orchard was exceedingly creditable and 
had he known that the very large sized 
apples were to be scored down on that 
account, his exhibit would have come 
very close to the highest score in the show. 
And moreover, the donor of the prize 
had practically eliminated flavor as a 
factor in the score by imposing a provision 
that the quality ratings of the American 
Pomological Society be not used. This 
put the varieties of high quality on a 
par with those of low quality. Mr. 
Hitchings’ varieties as shown were all 
of very good quality which really placed 
his exhibit, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of inexperience in packing boxed 
apples, well up towards the highest mark. 

The New England States united in 
making an exhibit of apples that was 
exceedingly creditable, and all in boxes. 
This had been done under the instruction 
of an experienced packer from the Hood 
River, Oregon, but it showed what can 
be done with eastern apples in skilled 
hands. 

THE INDIANA APPLE SHOW. 

For the first time the State of Indiana 
held an apple show this year. It was at 
Indianapolis, the second week in Novem- 
ber and as I was asked to do the judging, 
all the exhibits came under my notice. 
The exhibits included a large display in 
boxes and single layer trays of the same 
size as the standard box. All of the ex- 
hibitors were entirely inexperienced in 
making the box pack and while there were 
many very poorly packed boxes, there 
were some that were very good. I used 
the same score card and the same method 
of scoring as I have used at the Hood 
River and other western apple shows and 
it was a matter of surprise to me to see 
the success of many .of those who had 
never packed boxes before. 

The entire show was a surprise to the 
people of Indiana, visitors and exhibitors 
as well. The apple crop was very poor in 
some parts of the scate and nowhere very 
good, but in the face of all discourage- 
ments the show was decidedly creditable 
to any state. There is evidently, no good 
reason why Indiana, and all other eastern 
states may not grow good apples and 
market them at good prices. But they 
must use modern methods of care, culture, 
grading and packing the fruit to reach 
the high mark that their far western 
brothers attain. When they do, then they 
will reap the same rewards, plus the differ- 
ence in freight charges from the two sec- 
tions. 

NEW ORCHARD PLANTINGS. 

Many new apple orchards are being 
planted in the eastern states and some of 
the old ones that have been neglected are 
being placed under good management and 
carefully pruned, sprayed and cultivated. 
This will result in greatly increased pro- 
duction in due time, but the increase of 
city and other non-producing population 
is still greater and I can see no danger of 
overproduction of really choice apples. 
This fall I started the planting of an apple 
orchard in the mountain section of south- 
ern Virginia, in which I am interested, 
and this is only one of several large or- 
chards there, some of which are already 
in bearing and others but recently planted 
or about to be planted. May the good 
work go on until our people, in both city 
and country will have apples in plenty 
and of the best quality. Those who plant 


Reply: The Roman stem apple is very 
easily affected with bitter rot, but this 
may be prevented by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture or lime-sulphur solution be- 
fore the apples are full grown. There 
is no apple of much better flavor and al- 
though it is not of attractive color, being 
green when at first ripe and never very 
yellow, it is well worth saving from the 
rot. It would be well to spray twice 
during the summer to make sure of killing 
the germs of the disease before they ger- 
minate. 

Ground limestone is of no real value to 
soil unless it is really in need of it and 
then much larger quantities would be re- 
quired than could be applied with profit. 

——--—09— — ’ 

T have just been eating specimens of 
the Primate, Fanny, Summer Queen and 
Jersey Sweet apples, also Blenheim 
Orange. What is your opinion of the 
comparative quality of these apples and 
what do you think of the comparative 
quality of the Bosc, Seckel and Bartlett 
pears? 

Reply: All the varieties mentioned 
are very familiar to me. The Primate is 
one of the most tender and delicious of 
the mid-summer apples. Eaten from the 
hand or cooked in any way there is none 
better, except in richness of flavor, for 
the Benoni, Fall Pippin, Grimes, Esopus 
Spitzenberg and a few others excell it in 
this respect. The tree is a slow grower 
in the nursery but all right in the orchard. 
Summer Queen is of rich color and flavor 
makes a splendid tree, although not a 
heavy bearer. Summer Pearmain is still 
better and of the same season. Jersey 
Sweet is rich and delicious. I have been 
eating some as good ones this last summer 
as ever grew. Fanny is very brilliant 
red, well flavored and entirely worthy of 
general culture. The Bartlett, Seckel 
and Bose are three of the choicest pears 
known. When I want to treat a friend 
to the best pear I can find I try to get a 
Seckel and a little later in the season it 
would be Bosc, Sheldon or Dana’s Hovey. 
-0— 

Would it pay the farmer or fruit grower 
to have a specimen row of apple trees 
running through his orchard planted 
closer together than ordinary, each tree 
a different variety from any other. In this 
way he could have in one row in the 
orchard or in a separate field, planted 6 
or 8 feet apart, a large number of valuable 
varieties. 

Reply: It might not pay the ordinary 
farmer to have specimen apple trees, be- 
cause he would not be likely to properly 
care for them, but it surely would be a 
very helpful and instructive thing for 
the progressive farmer and the fruit 
grower. One of the first parts of my 
planting, when I started to build up a 
fruit farm in my early manhood, was a 
test on specimen orchard of various fruits 
and a vineyard and berry patch. I had 
hundreds of varieties and brought the 
most of them int» fruiting before I sold 
the farm to live and work in Washington, 
D. C. This not only gives instructive 
at first hand but affords a variety of sruit 
to use at will. I would plant the trees at 
standard distances apart and graft onto 
one tree several kinds, thus being able 
to test more varieties than there are trees. 
It does not pay to crowd trees in planting. 

-_——- -—Q-—-———_ 

Figs and Grapes.—W. A. C. of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky is growing figs very suc- 
cessfully but there is not an aggregate 
of enough heat to more than barely grow 
this fruit at that latitude by using every 
care to protect and thus keep the trees 
through the winter. It requires a long 
season of warm weather to mature the 
fruit of any of the varieties. The Gulf 
and South Atlantic Coast States com- 








yours.—Dr. 8. D. Sauer. 

Reply: Wood ashes are alkaline and 
not acid in any degree and are very good 
for strawberry and all other fruit plants, 
except those of the huckleberry, which 
does require an acid soil, such as is found 
in the wild soil in which they flourish. 
Lime, potash and phosphorus are the 
main constituent parts of wood ashes 
and are excellent fertilizers. It pays to 
apply every pound of hardwood ashes 
that can be got at any reasonable price. 


——o 





Prof. H. E. Van Deman.—I would like 
to ask about grafting about 50 Black 
Walnut trees, two years old and the same 
of Chestnut. I want to graft or bud the 
walnuts to English walnut, and the chest- 
nuts to some improved variety, if you 
will kindly tell which is best budding or 
grafting, and what time of year to do it. 
I have budded some in August and Sep- 
tember but not with very goods uccess.— 
C. H. Warner, Brocton, N. Y. 

Reply: The walnut and chestnut trees 
ought to be in the right condition to graft 
next spring. This should be done quite 
early, before there is any action of the 
sap in the scions or stocks, so the latest 
tests prove. The wood to be used should 
be got very early and kept perfectly 
fresh. If there is any drying of it there 
will be no success. The grafting can be 
done near the surface of the ground or 
below it. In the latter case the earth 
should be banked nearly to the top of the 
scions. Budding nut trees is a very dif- 
ficult matter and is‘rarely successful ex- 
cept in very skillful hands. It is best 
to be done about August and by the 
patch method. 

ee eens 

Do you know of any remedy for the 
chestnut tree blight which has done con- 
siderable damage in the Eastern part of 
New York State but which has not yet 
attacked chestnut trees in Western New 
York? 

Reply: The chestnut blight is the re- 
sult of a species of fungus that began in 
the extreme northeastern section where 
chestnut trees are native and it has been 
spreading slowly southwestward until 
now there are signs of it in Central Vir- 
ginia and it may not be long until the 
whole are covered with this species will 
be infested if not destroyed. So far there 
is no known remedy or preventive except 
the cutting down and burning of ali 
chestnut trees and even that would prove 
eatirely effective. The scarcity of chest- 
nut trees where they are not native may be 
the means of preventing the spread of 
the disease over that area. This is a 
serious hindrance to the culture of the 
chestnut. 

———_O———" 

I have an orchard consisting of 21 apple 
trees and 5 pear trees from your nurseries, 
and all are doing finely. It is now five 
years old and most- of them blossomed 
well this year. My reason for writing 
you is for imformation on another sub- 
ject. Two years ago last fall I set out 
50 Columbian raspberry vines and follow- 
ing spring only one lived; following fall 
set out 49 more and to date none of the 
new lot has shown life as yet. At the 
same time I set out 50 blackberry vines 
and every one of them are flourishing. Soil 
here is about 8 inches of heavy black loam 
and clay bottom, considered very good 
(in fact is) good grass land. I set them 
out as following: plowed ground and used 
for vegetable garden one season, dug hole 
about 16 inches deep put one fork full of 
cow-manure in each hole, spread roots 
carefuly, buried each vine 4 to 5 inches 
below ground and cut back to same dis- 
tance above ground. Put more dressing 
around vine above ground and wrapped 
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each vine with hay tied with string, re- 
moved same from vine this spring; losened 
earth around each, pulled up six vines 
to-day, but no ‘signs of life. I intend 
trying some more this fall and would 
appreciate any and all imformation you 
could give me on this matter, and please 
advise me in regards to a good spray for 
young apple and pear trees. I have used 
Scalecide and Sulphurcide but can not seem 
to make it appear as a right mixture. 
I have an old orchard of 48 trees, all apple, 
apparantly will yield well this year; I 
also set out six orange quince trees and 
every one nas started from very near the 
ground, that isn’t right, is it? The trees 
are about four foot high; I also have six 
Burbank plum trees, they are doing 
nicely.—Sinare Beaulien, Mass. 

Reply: It is probable that the cause 
of the raspberry plants not growing is too 
deep setting. Four or five inches under 
the soil is too deep for them, especially 
those of the Columbian or any other of 
this ‘cap’? varieties. They should be 
set with the crown close to the surface, 
so the sprouts, which always start there, 
can grow up at the first warmth of spring. 

Se ae 

What is your opinion of various local 
and state fairs? Are they remarkably 
helpful as at present conducted? How 
could these fairs be made more helpful 
to farmers and fruit growers? At the 
State Fair at Syracuse recently bells were 
rung in the various departments announc- 
ing that the Aeroplanes were going up. 
Immediately after riging this bell Horti- 
cultural Hall was empty. Is this what 
we want at State Fairs? 

Reply: Fairs are very helpful to those 
who attend them for the purpose of Jearn- 
ing about things by seeing them. I first 
met that noted pomologist Dr. John A. 
Warder at a fair in Ohio where he was 
judging the fruits and I was studying 
them as a mere boy and I have learned 
very much from the fairs ever since. 
The amusement or entertainment 
feature is a part that is good, under 
proper restraint and management, but 
it is often carried too far and becomes in- 
jurious rather than helpful to those at- 
tending. This is especially true of the 
side shows, which are usually fakish if 
not partly immoral. Such an attraction 
as aviation is not bad and I would think 
it all right, provided there was not to 
much of it. To afford the country people, 
especially the children an opportunity 
to see human flights in the air is broaden- 
ing their minds and affords innocent 
entertainment. If the crowds are at- 
tracted to them for a short time it will do 
no harm. 





as 

Editor.—I write you for information 
relating to planting Horse Chestnuts 
(the nuts) at what time of the year and 
if they should be covered with the earth, 
and at what depth. Some say they should 
be covered with leaves only.—C. R. Mac- 
kay, 153 Elm St. Bradford, Pa. 

Reply: If the nuts are planted soon 
after they ripen about 2 inches deep in 
very mellow soil and then mulched with 
rotten leaves they will come up quite 
well. This advice will apply to many 
other nuts.—Editor. 

——_O—_—_——_ 
Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl. 

At our fruit farm we sprayed the trees 
with Bordeaux mixture after we noticed 
the curling of the leaves but this did 
not seem to give relief. The leaves fell, 
also the fruit and the orchard looked for 
a time as though it had been Sweptover 
by a fire. But later a new growth ap- 
peared, with new and healthy leaves, and 
by September the trees presented a thrifty 
appearance. 

Experiments have shown that peach 
growers should not wait until the trees 
leaf out before they spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. The present method is to spray 
just before the buds begin to open, and 
again, with a weaker solution, as soon as 
the petals of the flowers have fallen, and 
again when the first leaves are full grown. 

Reply: I consulted Prof. Scott, the 
best man in government service on this 
subject .and he said ‘“‘spray with lime- 
sulphur wash just asthe buds are ready to 
start in the spring. You were far to late 
about it and the Bordeaux mixture is 
not so good as the lime-sulphur solution. 
One good spraying as the buds open will 
do the whole thing.’’—W. E. Van Deman. 





& pees 
From A. I. Root, Editor of Bee 
Gleanings. 


Green’s Fruit Grower. This period- 
ical has been known almost as long as 
ours, and it has always been a first- 
class, wideawake, reliable journal. Fruit- 
growers who wish to be up to the times, 
especially in regard to all that is new 
and reliable, should by all means have 
Green’s publication. In all the years 
that his establishment has been send- 
ing out vines and small fruits, as well 
as fruit-trees, we can remember scarcely 
a complaint. The September number 
has a beautiful front page, and is a gem. 
We make an especially low price on it 
clubbed with Gleanings, as our friends 
will notice. 





Getting the Orchard Ready for Winter 
By C. A. Green. 


One of the important things to do on 
the approach of fall at Green’s Fruit 
farm is to bank up with earth around the 
trunks of all trees. No matter how young 
or how old the trees may be, we consider 
it important that clean soil be placed 
around the trunk in a conelike pile at 
least one foot high. This little pile of 
earth thus heaped around the base of the 
tree is desireable in many respects. If 
the tree has been swayed in the wind, 
this pile of earth will fill up any openings 
or cracks in the soil. Mice crawl along 
close to the earth and are not inclined to 
climb over a little pile of earth to gnaw 
the bark of the trees. The trees are held 
in position by this pile of earth during 
the winds of winter. The earth should 








Photograph of an orchard planted to Wolf River 
Apples. 46 trees produced 201 barrels, which sold 
at $2.10 per barrel for all of the fruit without sort- 
ing. Photograph form D. E. Emary. 


be leveled down the following spring. 
Some times grass or weeds have grown 
near the base of the tree. The cone of 
earth placed anout the base of the trunk 
prevents mice from making nests in the 
grass near the tree. It costs but a trifle 
to bank up around each tree. No or- 
chardist should forget this important 
work which applies tothe apple, peach, 
pear, quince, cherry or even to shrubs, 
and particularly to rose bushes. If the 
rose bush is banked up a foot high it will 
blossom freely the next year even though 
the branches are killed by the winter 
down to the point where they are covered 
with a pile of earth. 
BENDING DOWN THE CANES. 

Much protection from severe cold wea- 
ther of winter is secured by bending 
down the canes of raspberry, blackberry, 
grape vines and other similar plants or 
vines, holding the canes as close to the 
ground as possible with turf or earth 
piled upon them. The winters at Green’s 
Fruit Farm are not severe enough to in- 
jure grape vines, therefore they are us- 
ually left -in the trellis, but where the 
thermometer drops to 10°, 15° or 20° be- 
low zero it_is well to loosen the grape 
vines from the trellis and bend them down 
close to the earth and hold them in this 
reclining position by rails, stones or sods. 
Even though the vines are not entirely 
covered they will be somewhat protected 
by their position. 

GIVE SURFACE WATER AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO ESCAPE. 


As winter approaches we run a shovel 
plow two to four inches deep between 
the rows of small plants, grape vines and 
trees in the nursery row, so as to allow 
the surface water free opportunity to es- 
eape. It is not desireable to have water 
standing in the plantations of small 
fruits, or in facé in the orchard or vine- 
yard. Here is an argument for planting 
the strawberry in rows far apart, say four 
feet in space between each row, so as to 
permit a shallow furrow by the shovel 
plow as winter approaches, allowing the 
free escape of surface water. 

HEADING BACK SH UBS. 

Frequently ornamental shrubs that are 
not pruned each year, as they should be 
in most cases, grow too tall and become 
obstructed and lose much of their beauty. 
It is often an advantage to cut back one- 
half the height of these shrubs. Some 
times I head back these shrubs to within 
one foot of the ground. This causes the 
shrub to begin a new lease of life the next 
spring and to become far more beautiful 
than those not headed back. 

ABOUT PRUNING. 

This is a good season for going through 
the orchard with the paint pot and brush, 
painting over the stubs caused by cutting 
off here and there a large branch six 
months or a year before. I assume that 
you painted over these stubs when you 
trimmed the tree, but the stubs will need 
another coat of paint now. Once paint- 
ing the stubs is not sufficient. If you 
find any decayed patches in the trees or 
cavities, clean them out at once and fill 
the cavity with cement, made of one 
part Portland cement mixed with four 
parts of sharp sand. Some times these 
cavities are caused by canker, though we 





have no canker at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
If the cavity or dead bark is caused by 
canker it should be cleaned and painted 
with a thick solution of Bordeaux mix- 
ture mixed with lime, which will disin- 
fect and prevent the extension of the can- 
ker which is a serious fungus disease. 

ENLARGE THE SUPPLY OF MANURE. 

As I was driving by a large nursery 
yesterday I saw many piles of sod six feet 
high, fifteen feet wide and twenty feet 
long, making in all hundreds of tons of 
fertilizer. These sods were taken from 
the borders of fence rows, and from the 
roadside, and were cut at least four in- 
ches thick so as to take up all the roots. 
Mixed in with these sods were many 
loads of forest leaves, and many loads of 
barnyard manure. Do not overlook the 
the fact that forest leaves make a good 
fertilizer. They should be gathered each 
fall and used as bedding if they are dry. 
If not dry enough for bedding, they can 
go into the compost heap as I have sug- 
gested. At the end of six months the 
pile of fertilizer, consisting of sods, 
leaves, manure or anything of that kind, 
including sewage from the kitchen, will 
have rotted and should be turned over 
and mixed. When well rotted you will 
find that such piles of fertilizer greatly 
increase your supply of homemade ferti- 
lizers. If you have a dead horse, cow or 
dog, the body can be cut up and buried 
in the bottom of such a pile of fertilizer. 

WASTED FERTILITY. 

Since no farmer can secure enough 
barnyard manure to keep his farm in the 
most productive condition, he should 
prevent all waste. On many farms nearly 
prevent all waste. On many farms 
half the value of stable manure is lost 
by being leaked away by heavy rains or 
by heating. When piles of manure 
heat the ammonia escapes, thus it is a 
great saving to remove horse manure 
from the stable to the fields daily. There 
are farmers who cover theic barnyards 
with a roof to prevent loss of fertility. 


—Q——__— 


The Use of Dynamite in Setting Out 
Trees. 

Dynamite is certain to become vary 
popular for blowing out holes in setting 
out fruit trees in the future. The roots 
of a tree, even of a few years’ growth, 
reaches a number of feet out, and when 

















The above photographs show pleasures derived 
from farm life. Horse back riding is a healthy oc- 
cupation if one has the time to devote to it. In the 
lower picture we see the sturdy farmer in the back- 
ground and his daughter and pet heifer in the fore- 
ground. We also see where kindness to animals is 
profitable. 
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this subsoil has never been broken, the 
roots cannot make their way as rapidly 
if the soil was loose. 

Many large fruit growers are using 
dynamite now, for planting, and the value 
is fully covered in the following letter 
from Mrs. John Rawley, of Hood River, 
Oregon, in the Southern Fruit Grower. 

We have heavier tops and taller trees 
of these varieties in the orchard but these 
trees are two favorites, very typical of 
their kind and strike a favorable average 
for the lot of five hundred. From 250 
apple trees so set we got a perfect stand, 
not one of which is missing or replaced. 

We use dynamite for making holes in 
planting trees on our very best and deep- 
est ground, as well as for the poor spots. 
It is much cheaper than hand labor; it is 
much quicker when speed is a most im- 


———— 
portant point and delay wil 
loss of many trees. It fiontal ean the 
vantage to the tree getting a good ad. 
After the orchard is staked, op, 
with a shovel removes a circle of ps 
soil from about the stake, usual 
cuts or so, which is laid to one sidet im 
in filling og hole to proper level bet 
setting the tree with ther 
pruned back. ots careful 
A mom — age the 
crow bar and works the hole 
the stake comes out. If a «com when 
thing of the sort is encountered we d, 
it out. If a spot of hard sediment 
hardpan is encountered the hole is 7 
through. These holes are about ej ht 
inches deep. We use one stick of d ie, 
mite properly fitted with eighteen aw 
of best fuse for the average hole, };; 
dropped to the bottom of the hole,tam ri 
down, the fuse is lighted, several shove 
fulls of earth thrown on top of jt aul 
quickly tramped down. There ig yon! 
little stuff thrown up, the force Boi 
down and out. The holes are allowed 
stand probably over night, or part of the 
next day, are probed with the crowhy 
and if satisfactory, the sides are broke, 
in the top earth at one side filled in and 
the hole is ready for the tree. : 
We have set all our trees in wet weather 
which insures a storage of moisture unde: 
the tree. If one were compelled to se 
in dry earth a generous supply of wate 
should be added to settle the hole prio 
to throwing on top earth that makes the 
bed for the tree to act on. Twice rach 
spring a circle should be worked up to, 
fine mulch about the depth of a spading 
fork. This circle of mulch should 
kept loose, unbaked and free of weeds the 
entire growing season. 
o-———- 
Says There is None Better Than Green’; 
Fruit Grower. 
Charles Green: ° 
Dear Sir:—I cannot express my ap- 
preciation of Green’s Fruit Grower if 
if there is a better paper I don’t know 
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where it is published. I write for several 
papers. 1. Preston, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





O-—-—__-— 
Apples in the Garden of Eden. 

Sir: What authority has anyone to 
speak of an apple in conncetion with the 
original sin and the Garden of Eden? 
Genesis certainly does not give any, asks 
I. Serrigan in the Democrat and Chronicle, 
To be sure it speaks of forbidden fruit, 
but sour grapes and sweet apples are 
fruit and Genesis speaks of neither. In- 
tentions are trees, failures are the leaves 
and success afe the fruit. There are good 
and bad fruits. Genesis was right when 
it bade the first man to be satisfied to 
live in ignorance and bliss and avoid 
experimenting with the things about him. 
Oo---— 

“You don’t make any mistake in buy- 
ing this car, Mr. Juggins,”’ said the agent. 
“Tt is the best in the market. There 
isn’t any come-back to our output.” 
“Then I don’t want it,’’ restored Jug- 
gins. ‘There wasn’t any come-back to 
the last car I had, and I had to walk back. 
Haven’t you anything you can show me 
with a few return attachments?”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

—-—0 
A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food That 
Nourishes Brain. 











“T am a literary man whose nervous 
energy is a great part of my stock in trade, 
and ordinarily I have little patience with 
breakfast foods and the extravagall 
claims made of them. But I cannot 
withhold my acknowledgment of the debt 
that I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

“I discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was 20 
calculated to give one a clear head, the 
power of sustained, accurate thinking, 
I always felt heavy and sluggish in mine 
as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the biood from the 
brain to the digestive apparatus. 

“I tried foods easy of digestion, bu! 
found them usually deficient 1 —. 
ment. I experimented with many break- 
fast foods and they, too, proved unsatls 


factory, till I reached Grape-Nuts. An 
then the problem was solved. rfectly 


“Grape-Nuts agreed with me pe ; 
from the beginning, satisfying My hunge 
and supplying the nutriment that so man 
other prepared foods lack. ” 

“I had not been using it very long ® 
fore, I found that I was turning out ¥ 
unusual quantity and quality of won 
Continued use has demonstrated “a 
entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts er 
contains the elements needed by the rine 
and nervous system of the hard wor “ 
publie writer.” Name given by. Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. _ 

‘‘There’s a reason,’’ and it } 
in the little book, “The Road to 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever “eon the above letter? : 
new one appears from mS 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Grapes that are Long Keepers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


r ity it is that grapes will not 
Ba aiellg "Beery autumn cia in a 
de tment of my house cellar, where 
van is no artificial heat, baskets of vari- 
om varieties of grapes. I do not expect 
he Worden, Concord, Delaware and 
Niogar'a to keep long, therefore I con- 
~me them first. After these I consume 
the Brighton, which is a fairly good 
ieeper, but which shrivels up consider- 





ably. Diamond, a beautiful white grape 
of superior quality, does not keep much 
better than Concord or Worden. Duchess, 
a white grape with a large cluster, keeps 
better than Diamond. I was disappointed 
the past season in the keeping qualifica- 
tions of Iona and Diana. Barry has kept 
well with me this season. Gaertner, a 
redgrape, haskept perfectly up to Thanks- 


ying. . 
Oils, a black grape with very large 
compact cluster, is the best keeper of all 
that I have tested, being in perfect con- 
dition on Thanksgiving day. It is a 
meaty grape, almost too solid to be of the 

st quality. 
7 hear of many methods of keeping 
grapes through the winter, but I have 
never succeeded in doing so in my ordin- 
ary fruit room. The grapes must not be 
placed in piles in baskets or boxes. With 
me they do the best in single layers. If 
one layer is piled on top of another they 
are inclined to rot. Some people cut off 
portions of the vine with clusters on it 
and place the ends of the vine in a bottle 
of water and report good results in keep- 
ing the grapes plump and fresh. Others 
insert one end of each stem of grapes in a 
bottle of water, but when the water evapo- 
rates it must have attention, therefore 
this is rather an expensive method. The 
Catawba has the reputation of being the 
best keeper of the hardy northern grapes. 
The Catawba and even the Delaware are 
kept, as I assume in cold storage, and 
put on the market in Western New York 
all through the winter, but I observe there 
is difficulty in keeping even the Catawba 
in prime condition for the holidays. The 
grape is one of my favorite fruits, there- 
fore I lament the fact that it is not a 
better keeper during the winter months, 
but when the supply of our northern 
grown grapes is exhausted we are con- 
soled with those beautiful meaty Tokays 
coming to us from California. 

-_——_—_0-->-—-—-—"—~ 

Winter Protection of the Strawberry. 

In the northern states strawberries 
need some protection in the winter by 
alight covering, say two or three inches, 
of straw, leaves, or any litter that will 
will shade the ground and hold the snow. 


says Matthew Crawford. This should _follows: 


be put on late in the fall, and removed 
from over the plants about the time 
they start into growth in the spring. It 
may be left between them and in the paths 
asamulch. The main want of the straw- 
berry at fruiting time is water, and this 
is an excellent mode of keeping the ground 
moist. It also keeps the fruit clean. 
—o— 

' BIG FRUIT AUCTION. 

New York is Greatest Market for the 
California Product. 

Picture a room 150 feet deep by fifty 
feet wide, arranged with seats similar to 
those in a theatre, seats and aisles filled 
with eager men representing every nation, 
shouting at the top of their voices, and 
you have a conception of a New York 
Tut auction, says Harper’s Weekly. 

Aman on a high stand, coatless, collar- 
®ss, usually with perspiration running 
down his face in rivulets, trying to bring 
Some semblance of order out of the con- 
‘Usion, completes the picture. It is in 
009 4 room and under these conditions 
' at the vast quantities of California 
tuit that roll into New York every day 
of the year are dispos2d of. 

This public auction is held on Pier 2 
all lower West street. Here are gathered 
all classes and kinds, from the small buyer 
be “ ekes out a livelihood from his push- 
to en Uys one or two boxes at a time, 
A e big jobber who buys as many car- 
ti 8 at a time as the other does boxes. 

> a democratic gathering, too. 
whi hee the California deciduous season, 
te be 1s chiefly in July, August and Sep- 

m m ery eee the meeey 

ars, peaches, grapes, cherries 
aad plums are received, Shebe sales start 


promptly at 9 A. M. and keep up without 
intermission until 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon and often later. During this 
time from sixty to seventy-five cars, each 
averaging 750 or more boxes of fruit, are 
sold daily. The work is so strenuous that 
often five or six auctioneers working at 
different times are necessary to complete 
the task. 

All the fruit coming to New York arrives 
at Jersey City. The cars are loaded on 
floats which hold twelve cars each and are 
landed at Pier 20, North River, at the 
foot of Duane street. The cars are un- 
loaded at night and sample boxes of fruit 
are arranged ready for the inspection of 
the buyers early in the morning. This 
display in is conformity with a catalogue 
which shows the car number, point of 
shipment, variety of fruit and the name of 
the grower, as well as the quality of each 
particular variety. 

The fruit begins to arrive at the pier 
at ten o’clock at night and it takes a small 
army of stevedores to unload and cart it 
according to the descriptions in the cata- 
logue. The fruit is ready for inspection 
by 6 P. M. Each buyer before going to 
the auction marks on a catalogue the 
prices he is willing to bid. Fruit that is 
purchased early in the sale is often in the 
hands of the consumer before the sale is 
concluded. 

New York is the greatest consuming 
market for California fruits in the world, 
and the consumer there gets it at a more 
reasonable rate than the same fruit can 
be had at Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
California uses an infinitesimal amount of 
its fruit products. > 
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The Delta of The Lower Mississippi 
River. 


Here is where Prof. H. E. VanDeman 
has located something like a thousand 
acre tract of land which he has planted 
largely to grafted pecan trees. He tells 
me that the soil varies in depth from five 
to fifty feet, in some cases deeper, and 
that the soil is marvellously rich and pro- 
ductive. This soil has throughout many 
thousand years been accumulating here 
as it has been brought down by the wash 
of the river from the fertile farms of 
many northern states. That Prof. Van- 
Deman has made a good selection of land 
for growing pecans is indicated from the 

act that that section is now producing 
wild pecans in abundance. I give below 
an opinion of the fertility of this noted 
region: 

Wonderful possibilities lie in the delta 
region of the lower Mississippi, because 
of its great and enduring fertility, equal 
to, if not exceeding, any other equal area 
in the world. President Roosevelt, in 
his annual message to Congress, said of 
that region: ‘As an incident to creating 
the deep waterways down the Mississippi, 
the territory lying adjacent to the Missis- 
sippi along its lower course will therefore 
become one of the most prosperous and 
populous, as it already is one of the most 
fertile farming regions in the world.”’ 

0 
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Deming, Samson 
Spray Pump 


ONSIDER the merits that you know, from 
H your experience, a spray pump must have 
to be a success. Endurance, long-wearing 
qualities, ability to develop high pressure, ease of 
operation—these are a few of the more important. 
Now take Deming Spray Pumps, of which the 
‘*Samson’’, shown herewith, is a first-class illus- 
tration. This machine is a growth—sounds 
funny, but a fact just the same—an adding of 
good points, one by one, season after season, as 
our factory tests and practical field work showed 
them necessary. It was a mighty good outfit at 
first, but years of testing and improvement have 
now made it pretty nearly perfect. 


“You Couldn’t Improve it if You 
Had it Made to Order’’ 


It’s a splendid, well built, all-around pump. Made with- 
out complicated parts, every piece strong and substantial. 
Working parts all brass; valves, etc., easy to get at. Every 
“‘Samson”’ has along “‘lease of life’’ that would be impossible in 
a cheaply or carelessly-built machine. 

You can get 90 to 125 pounds or more, depending on the 
number of nozzles. The big air chamber holds the pressure 
steady; the plunger throws an equal amount of liquid at each 
stroke. The long lever makes pumping much easier; the 
operator can always stand erect—no ‘‘lame back"’ to count in. 


Beside the ‘‘Samson’’ We Make Over 20 
Other Sprayers—Hand and Power 
We are the largest spray pump manufacturers in the 
country; we make spray pumps for all uses, hand and power; 
nozzles. attachments, etc. We will be glad to supply full 
particulars upon request. 
Get our Handsome Catalogue and Name 
of Deming Dealer Near you—Free 
Our 1912 Catalogue will be ready soon; we want you to 
have acopy now. Deming Spray Pumps are sold by dealers 
almost everywhere and we shall be pleased to give you the 
name of our agent nearest you. If not represented in your 
locality, we will supply you at factory prices. Write to-day. 


The Deming Company 
340 Success Building 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of Hand and Power Pumps For 
li Uses; Hydraulic Rams, Etc. 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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When you write advertisers Please mention. Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND GREENING. 


Believed to Have Received Its Name | 
from ‘‘Green’s Inn’’ Apples. | 


Mr. Slocum Relates a Traditional ac- 
count of the Origin of this well known 
Fruit.—Mr. Slocum then related the 
tradition of the origin of the RhodelIsland 
Greening apple as it had come to him, as 


“Just before the beginning of the Re- 
bellion or Civil War, upwards of fifty 
years ago, when I was about twenty-two 
years old, I was riding one day with Mr. 
James M. Smith, a respected and esteemed 
citizen of this town. He told me that he 
had been told some years ago by an old 
townsman that he had heard the old men 
tell that, in the days when stage coaches 
ran between Newport and Boston, there 
were taverns or inns at intervals along 
the route; that the first one after leaving 
Newport, called Green’s Inn, was lo- 
eated near Green’s brook, now known 
as Bailey’s brook, in Middletown, about 
two and one-half miles out; that here, 
both going and coming, the stages stopped 
to let out or take on passengers, to water 
the horses, to receive or deliver letters 
and parcels or packages that had been 
entrusted to them, and the passengers 
would alight as a relief from sitting and 
riding, and some of the men would go in 
and patronize the bar. 

“In apple time the proprietor would 
have a dish of apples on the bar for the 
free use of his patrons, and those apples 
were much sought after by the traveling |. 
public and came to be known among them 
as Green’s Inn apples. This name was 
later shortened to Greenings and finally 
came to be known by travelers, from out 
the state, especially, as Rhode Island 
Greenings.”’ 

—_—— oo" 

Common Kind.—‘‘What has become of 
that man who used to say he was a servant 
ofthepeople?’’ 

“The people had to let him go,’’ replied 
Farmer. ‘‘He got to be one of these hired 
men who stand around talkin’ when they 
ought to be at work.’’—Washington Star. 





Try the Wonderful Columbia 
Kerosene Engine-at our Risk 


Test it out on your own placeforfifteen days. Giveit the hardest engine 
test you can think of. Compare it with any other engine. e Oo. 

bia doesn’t develop more power at less cost, send it back quick. No 
conditions. We are willing to let you be the judge and 7. Kerosene 
(common lamp oil) is by far the cheapest fuel today. The price of gaso- 
line is climbing all the time, while kerosene remains the same, and in 
the right engine. it lasts longer and produces more power per gallon 
than gasoline. You get ALL the power when you use 8 Coluribia, be- 
cause itis the right engine. It ix the one reallysimpleand perfect kero- 
seneengine. Itnever bucks when youneedit most. It is alwaysonthejob. 

Write for Particulars of Our Big Special Offer | . 

We are going to double our output for next year. We can doit easily. It 
is just a matter of getting engine users to test the Columbia for them- 
selves. So we are making a great special money saving offer on Columbia 
Kerosene Engines. This offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time, so 
write today for full particulars, for it is a money saver you would hate 
Sizes 2 to 16 H. P. to miss. Free Book No. 67 full of engine facts you ought to know, sent free. 


Columbia Engine Co., 67 Fuller St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 































_ 
The greatestimprovements 
ever made in spray-pump 
construction are described 
in our new 1912 catalog cf | 


BEAN SPRAYERS! 


Non-corrosive, porcelain-lined cylinders, inde- - 
structible ball-valveswith removable and revers- 
ible seats. High-pressure, high-power engines 
and pumps, automatic pressure-regulator, etc. « 

A complete line of economical high-pressure , 
Hand, Platform and Barrel Pumps, Power, 
Sprayers, Nozzles, Accessories, etc. ’ 


Write for your copy today 














Duplex Power Sprayer 
High-pressure, large capacity, light weight, low center 
of gravity. _The greatest value ever offered in a power 
sprayer. Full specifications in our new catalog. 

rite for it. 
THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
103 Front Street Berea, Ohio 
Western Factory: San Jose, Cal. 
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The FIRST 10 MEN 


in Every Township— Answer! 


I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders in every township in 
the country during the next few months. And that means 
that I have to cut my prices to the bone to do it! So 
the first ten men who answer this from each township 
will receive a startling offer on the best Spreader in the 
world—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s New Gear. 
A gift of as good as $50 to the first ten men—be one of 
them! Why hand over $50 extra to a dealer or agent 
when you can buy direct from Galloway? Keep the 
money in your pocket and get a dettery machine. 
My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39.50—complete with 

b... trucks, $64.75—sent on 30 to 60 days’ free trial— J 




















money back ifitdoesn’t JV 
satisfy 





Don’t Wait! 


Get quick action on this won- 
derful offer. Be one of the ten from 
your township. I have the world beaten on Man- 
ure Spreaders—Mandt’s famous new gear and £ 
eleven special patented features that cost you not § 
one penny extra. My prices to you are less than FR 
your dealjer can buy them for spot cash incarload Ki 
lots! Just send your name and address on postal 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 
William Galloway Company, 869 Galloway Station, 


Waterloo, 0. 
at oS 









With Mandt’s New Gea” 
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There is no question but that the Kief- 
fer pear is the most showy rich foliaged 


fruit tree. At this date (Oct. 13) on our 
farm, they are simply gorgeous. This 
variety retains its foliage much longer 
than any other pear and it seems to me 
that no one could be disappointed if the 
Kieffer tree were planted for its foliage 
alone. 

We have just shipped out a car load of 
fine Kieffer pears packed in bushel bas- 
kets. We find that this package sells 
well and what is of more importance to 
us just now (being very busy) we can get 
them ready for shipping quicker, and 
then the cost of the basket is a trifle less 
than the cost of the barrel package— 
counting three baskets with covers to 
the barrel. 


F. W. Gray: We note with regret the 
demise of Mr. F. W. Gray of Watertown, 
Conn. Mr. Gray was an enthusiastic 
fruit grower. One of the many who 
visited our fruit farm on one or more oc- 
casions, and one to whom the writer has 
often been privileged to advise methods 
cf culture, selections of varieties, etc. 

German Millett.—Rather late for hay- 
making (Oct. 21st.) but we are harvest- 
ing about ten acres of this Millet hay 
now in fine shape. Part will be used for 
wintering horses not in use, and balance 
for mulching the Strawberries. 

o— 
HOW MANY VARIETIES IN THE ORCHARD. 

At Green’s fruit farm we have over 100 
varieties of apples of bearing age. There 
are few fruit growers who can boast of so 
many varieties hence every fall when 
fair time approaches there are heavy de- 
mands upon us for specimens of apples 
from our large collection. 

It is not so difficult as many may sup- 
pose to have a collection of 100 varieties 
of apples. At Green’s fruit farm these 
100 trees do not occupy a large amount 
of space. We simply plant across 1 large 
field a row of apple trees, not over ten or 
twelve feet apart in the row; each tree a 
different variety from any other in the 
orchard. Planted thus closely you can 
see that three or four rows of trees across 
a 10-acre field would give you a large 
number of varieties. 

When the season for ripening of these 
numerous varieties occurs I take great 
pleasure in visiting the farm and inspect- 
ing these different trees or if I am not 
able to go there my foreman sends in 
baskets of the different varieties. Re- 
cently he has sent me a basket of Pri- 
mates. This is a rare apple seldom found 
fruiting in the orchards of this state. 
It is of a yellow green color on one side 

















Heeling in fruit trees in a trench at Green’s Fruit 
Farm where they are to remain for weeks or months 
or possibly all winter. The trench is two feet wide, 
dug eighteen inches deep. The bundies must be 
opened, and the trees must not be huddled in too 
closely, for the fine earth placed over the roots must 
come in contact with all the roots. When properly 
heeled in the trees will keep in this way safely ail 
winter. 





with a faint blush; it is perhaps of the 
highest quality of any summer apple; it 
is mild sprightly, vinous, sub-acid. Ri- 
pens September Ist. Trees of Primate 
are seldom offered in the nursery cata- 
logs. 


A basket of Fanny apples was also 


sent recently. This was Chas. Down- 
ing’s favorite apple. At this date Sept- 
ember 12th Fanny is quite firm and 


hardly ripe enough to eat but is beauti- 
fully colored being a dep bright red over 
the entire surface. It is more sprightly 
in quality than Primate and more beauti- 
ful in color. Chas. Downing was right 
in pronouncing it an apple of great merit. 

Summer Queen is an old apple which I 
hear mentioned as far back 1846. It 


as 








is a red apple ripening September Ist. 
In quality it is fairly good but not as 
good as Fanny or Primate; it is some 
times known as Queening. In consid- 
ering the various apples remember there 
are several thousand known varieties 
and as many more varieties that are un- 
known except in limited neighborhoods. 

A bushel box of Blenheim Pippin or 
Blenheim Orange was sent in September 
12th. This is a late fall or early winter 
apple. While it is marketable at this 
date it will keep up to January Ist. This 
is an old English apple highly prized in 
England and Canada. It is but little 
known in this country. The tree is wide 
branched, a good grower and very pro- 
ductive. This is one of the varieties 
which bears big crops of fruit every year 
at Green’s fruit farm. The fruit is uni- 
formly large and fair and sells at high 
prices. It comes in a season of compara- 
tive scarcity. Its color is red on a black 
ground of yellow—it is one of the most 
profitable varieties. 

Jersey Sweet was sent in September 
12th. This is of medium size, of super- 
ior quality, an old variety but little 
grown at the present date. It is diffi- 
cult to find trees of this variety as it is a 
slow grower in the nursery. It is a red- 
dish apple of conical form. 

When most men plant apple trees they 
consider mainly long keeping winter 
varieties like Baldwin, Spy, Greening, 
Hubbardston and King. If they consi- 
der early apples at all they usually order 
one tree of some variety that ripens in 
early summer. The result is that the 
market is usually poorly supplied with 
early apples or fall apples. There is an 
orchard 12 miles west of Rochester con- 
sisting entirely of Duchess apples known 
as Duchess of Oldenberg. This orchard- 
ist did not intend to plant fall apples, he 
planned to set winter apples but through 
some mistake he planted all to Duchess. 
He is very glad that he planted Duchess 
since it is now one of the most profitable 
orchards in western New York, fruit 
ripening at a date when it has a ready 
market from August Ist to late Septem- 
ber. Duchess is a very hardy variety 
an abundant bearer and the fruit is of a 
beautiful reddish color; excellent for 
cooking or eating out of hand, yet no% of 
the highest quality. How few there are 
who plant orchards who would ever think 
of planting Primate, Summer ( ueen, 
Fanny or other rare summer apples of 
this class and yet what pleasure such a 
collection would give to a lover of fine 
fruits. 

I would suggest to a fruit lover that he 
begin to plant specimen rows of apples 
through some large field, planting only 
one tree of a kind in this single row set- 
ting them not over 8 to 10 feet apart. 
These specimen rows of numerous varie- 
ties of apples will be a constant delight 
to himself and family and to his neigh- 
bors also those who may visit him, and 
later give a splendid opportunity to make 
a fine display at local or state fairs thus 
giving him a reputation beyond the or- 
dinary. 

Here is a list of varieties of fruits which 
were sent from Green's fruit farm to the 
the New York State Fair held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., September 12th to 18th. 

Arkansas Beauty, American Blush, 
Bismarck, Baxter, Blenheim Pippin, Bald- 
win, Bethel, Esopus Spitzenburg, Gideon, 
Grimes Golden, Green Sweet, Gilleflower, 
Gravenstein, Gloria Mundi, Gen. Grant 
Crab, Haas, Henniker, Jersey Sweet, 
Jonathan, King, Maiden’s Blush, Mc- 
Mahon, Mother, Minkler, McIntosh, Me- 
lon, Martha Crab, N. W. Greening, Néew- 
town Wonder, Ontario, Primate, Quebec 
Sweet, Red Siderian Crab, Rambo, Raw- 
les Janet, R. I. Greening, Smokehouse, 
Stark, Shiawasse Beauty, Sweet Spitzen- 
burg, Summer Queen, St. Lawrence, 
Twenty-Ounce, Transcendent Crab, Wil- 


low Twig, Wagner, Winter Banana, 
Wealthy, Yellow Belleflower. 
E. H. Burson. 
—————_0-———_ 


TREE SURGERY. 
How to Prevent Injured Trees From 
Decay and Death. 

It is only recently that the world has 
heard of tree surgeons. It is strange 
that we have not heard of them before. 
We have surgeons for the treatment of 
human beings in large numbers. There 
are a8 Many ailing trees as there are ailing 
men and women, hence the necessity for 
tree surgery. 





It will not be long before every orchard- 
ist will be a tree surgeon. At present if 
you have valuable trees which are failing 
and declined it will pay you to send for 
an expert who will not only restore your 
trees to vigor and long life but will in- 
struct you so that hereafter you will be 
able to treat your own trees successfully. 

In the city of Rochester we have a 
Golf Club which is in fact a park embrac- 
ing about 150 acres. On these grounds 
are beautiful elm and oak trees some of 
which have been injured in past years 
and have cavities near the base or up on 
the trunk where the branches started 
but have shown decay. An expert tree 
surgeon was sent for. This man cleaned 
out every vestige of decayed wood and 
filled each cavity with cement made of 
Portland cement and sand. After filling 
the cavity the cement visible was painted 
a dark color corresponding with the color 
of the bark of the tree so that the filling 
is scarcely noticeable. 

















Tree Dentistry at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
During a hurricane nearly one half of this large 
chestnut tree was blown down (15 years ago) making 
an ugly wound in the trunk one foot wide and five 


fect high. Immediately we filled in the cavity with 
cement made of one part portland cement and four 
parts sharp sand, not attempting to fill the cavity 
full even with the outside bark, but leaving the filling 
on all sides, one inch lower than thebark which gave 
the bark an opportunity to grow over the wound, 
as it has done and will continue to do until the 
wound is entirely covered. Thisis the first operation 
of this kind that I have heard of, though the method 
has recently become very popular throughout che 
country. It can be practised on all kinds of trees, 
fruit or ornamental, wherever a hollow decayed spot 
is discovered. 


In tree dentistry the cavity is never 
filled fully, or even as far as the bark ex- 
tends. The cement filling lacks from one 
half inch to one inch of filling the cavity. 
This leaves opportunity for the new 
growth to extend from the wound on every 
side so that in years the cavity may al- 
most or entirely grow over. This is an 
important feature which you must not 
forget if you attempt to treat your own 
trees. I have seen tree surgery done by 
unskillful men where the cement was 
plastered over the cavity right up level 
to the bark of the tree. This method 
entirely obliterated the cavity but it pre- 
vented the growth of bark over the cement 
and was considered to be a defective 
method not practised by any skilled tree 
surgeon. 

Nearly twenty years ago a Horse Chest- 
nut tree of enormous size, standing in 
front of my home, lost nearly one half 
of its branches and body by being blown 
over in a hurricane, leaving a gaping 
wound in the tree eighteen inches wide 
by nearly five feet high. Although at 
that time I had never heard of tree sur- 
gery I mixed some Portland cement and 
sharp sand and after cleaning out the 
cavity applied this cement. I wonder 
now that I did not fill up the cavity to 
the fullest extent which is not desirable 
I hardly filled it up enough, as I thought 
at the time, leaving between two and 
three inches space between the outside 
of the filling and the outer bark. The tree 
continued to grow vigorously and at this 
date the wound has about one half closed 
up over the cement. In time I expect 
that the wound will entirely close. 

It has been found by owners of parks 
that it is better economy to employ a tree 
surgeon to treat ailing trees than it is to 
allow the trees to perish, for it certainly 
costs more to dig out the tree and remove 
it root and branch than to send to a dis- 
tant city for a tree surgeon to come and 
give the tree a new lease of life. Though 
the tree surgeon will appeal to the farmer 
more in connection with his apple and 
other orchard trees it will appeal more 
forcibly to the superintendents of parks 
where elm, oak or other trees, valued at 


a 
thousands of dollars, may be given gy, 
lease of life at the expenditure of ge 
ten dollars or less. or 

What causes decaying cavities in trey 
In most instances these cavities ,. 
xaused by sawing off large limbs leayin 
long stubs and in not Protecting thy 
wound thus made with paint. Thus tj, 
water soaked stub begins to rot and dr. 
cay extends into the body of the ind 
Often these cavities occur from the blow. 
ing off of large branches or by strokes of 
lightening, or in the crotch of a large tang 
there may be cavity enough to hold wat. 
which may nave caused decay, 


o————- 

The Western New York Horticultuyy 
Society will hold its regular meeting r 
Convention Hall, Rochester, N. Y., la. 
ing three days instead of two. January 
24, 25 and 26, 1912. This plan will alloy 
more time to study the exhibits whic) 
are always inieresting and _instructiys 
Entries already made promise great thing 
for the January meeting. si 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


me) HOOSIER 
Gk | RANGES 
> HEATERS 


| Why not buy the 

meeg vou can buy themat pts dapeg 
eard-of Factory Prices? THIRTY 

DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE You 

BUY. Our new improvements abso. 










: Ll TO 
OUR FREE CATALOG AND Prigse 


[HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 213 Btate St. Marion, Ind, 











“Hatching Facts” Free 


Your address on a postal brings la. 
test edition of ‘‘Hatching Font 
tells how to start right at least ex. 
pense; how Belle City won World’, 
Championship last season. Writeto. 
day, but if ina hurry order direct from 
J. V. Rohan, Pres. Belle City Incubator Co, 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper 
tank; nursery, self-regulating, 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4. Both ordered together, 
$11.50. Freight prepaid (E, of 
jockies). =x 
No machines 


at any price 
are better. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for book today 
or sen price now and save time, 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 103 Racine, Visconia 
1912 CATALOGUE FREE 


Tilustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties 
'e land and water fowls and eggs, This book 
\ should be in the lands of every person inter- 
(, ested in poultry for profit. | Address: S, A. 
\. sk HUM 


MEL, Box 43, Freeport, Illinois. 
C QYrcctie S areetis tos are eaey to get. My free 


















booklet X 37 tells how. rite today.—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C, 





BLAKE’ 
EARLIEST PEACH 


» The finest early peach grown. 
mim) Ripens the first of August. 
Aum It is a large yellow free stone 
RS peach and grows to over 23 
inches in diameter. Bears 
young, is a sure cropper and 
a good shipper. Price 25c.; 
20c.; 15c. and 10c. each. 
WM. BLAKE, 
R. R. No. 2. Buchanan, Mich. 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES 


The greatest book ever printed and it 
is worth a dollar to any fruit grower. It 
is in two colors and is free. Plants $2.0 
per 1,000 and up. J. A. BAUER, Jud- 
sonia, Ark. Box No. 10. 


- Traveling Salesme 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn While You Learn. We now have on file 
1 ra f 1 thous as of Wholesal and Manuf 
uring firms who are anxious to employ Salesmen 
| Saleswomen capable of earning from $1,000.00 to 

$10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former P 
ence needed to get one of these positions. We 
will teach you to be a high grade Salesman or Sales- 
woman in eight weeks by mail and our Free Employ- 
mont Bureau will assist you to gocure J 
where you can earn good wages while yo learne 
ing Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full 
portiouere, list of good openings an th 
rom over a thousand persons we have recently 
placed in good positions. 

® Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 15? 
National Sal *s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City New Orleans Seale U-S-A 


Pray’s Well-Known Double-Rov 


ICE 


PLOWS 








— 























Cat. and 
discount 


Ask 
for 


AND 


TOOLS 


Sooner or later you will buy a “Pray’s Original 
and throw away the inferior imitations. __ y 
WM. H. PRAY, Box 39, VERBANK, N. ?- 


CUT ICE me 


THREE 
With the Dorsch Double Row SIZES 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
cutmore than 20 men sawing by 
hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 
of any size and thickness. One — 
man and a horse will cut more icein 
a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 
man can use. You can cut for others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 7269 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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New England the Future Orchard 
Ground of America. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
py A. G. Symonds, Contoocook, N. H. 


length and breadth of 
our land is the soil better adapted to 
fruit culture than in old New England. 
For.years the finest flavored and highest 
colored apples grown in America have 
come from this corner of the earth. Since 
the time of the first settlers apple trees 
have held an important place upon every 
farm but not within recent years have 
apples been regarded as one of the import- 
ant crops upon the farm. Scarcity of 
fruit caused by the steady increase of 
population and by the fact that there are 
but few places where the apple will thrive 
have created new impulses among the 

New Englanders. Already there are 
plenty of evidences that a large share of 
New England will be gradually converted 
into one vast orchard. ‘ : 

The land rock ribbed with granite has 
a soil that is especially well adapted to 
apple growing. Trees come up in this 
section from seed of their own accord 
and make as rapid growth as d> the maple 
and pine. Nursery stock thrives equally as 
well and bears in five or six years. Scions 
set in mature trees bear even sooner. 

The climatic conditions for apple cul- 
ture are of the very best. With the trees 
blossoming in May and the fruit ripening 
in October no injury is caused by frosts. 
The hot summer causes quick growth of 
both the tree and the fruit and the slant- 
ing rays of the bright autumn sun tint 
the fruit with Such delicate hues that it 
attracts the eyes of every people on the 
earth. 

"The prolificacy and fruitfulness of the 
New England apple is subject of remark. 
It is not common for an apple tree to bear 
for half a century and continue bearing 
until disease or death takes away its life. 
Five to eight barrels of fruit are not un- 
common to a single tree. Many trees 
bear every year but the common rule is 
every other year. Oftentimes so laden 
are the trees their limbs need additional 
support. ; 

There is new interest being manifested 
in apple culture in New England. The 
recognition of the adaptability of the 
soil and the high prices and good markets 
are no doubt the result of this new awak- 
ening. In one place and another entire 
farms have been turned into apple orch- 
ards that have redounded with success. 
More attention is being paid to the orch- 
ards on every farm. The sprayer plays 
an important part and cultivating and 
fertilizing the trees have been found to 
pay for the extra effort. In place of flour 
barrels, new barrels and boxes are now 
being used and more pains are taken in 
sorting and packing the fruit. 

This new spirit that has taken hold of 
the New Englanders may have been caught 
from the apple growers of the Northwest. 
Their new ideas and methods have rev- 
olutionized market apples and have won 
for them in the matter of packing, sort- 
ing, neatness, and ability to appeal to 
the eye the first place in the markets of 
the world. But in two essentials, the 
striking color and splendid flavor north- 
western apples fall short, while in this 
respect New England leads the world. 

Nowhere is there a section of America 

adapted to fruit raising nearer the great 
markets of the world. This fact alone 
gives New England the prestige and ad- 
vantage over all other sections of the 
country and renders her the most logical 
fruit growing section on the globe. 
No other branch of farming in tie) 
Northwest pays so well as fruit raising. | 
There is a limit to the income from a 
dairy or from poultry or from hogs or 
from most any line of agriculture but in 
apple culture there are infinite possibil- 
ities. No one can estimate the income 
from an orchard; for it depends more 
upon the care, the skill, and the intelli- 
gence of the owner. 
_ The conversion of New England farms 
into apple orchards is becoming an estab- 
lished fact. There are instances where 
already 10,000 barrels are grown upon one 
farm in a single year and this in the Gran- 
ite State. The. State colleges are live 
factors in calling the attention of the 
People to this profit paying industry 
Within the reach of every one. There 
are hundreds of farms in New England 
that are paying no profit while if they 
Were set out to apples they could be made 
‘o blossom like ‘the rose and yield good 
returns, 

No apples grown in any part of the earth 
‘an compete in the market in color, 
flavor, and keeping qualities. The mazk- 
tts of the world are yawning for New Eng- 
land apples. It but remains for her to 
produce them in greater quantities each 
year until every farm shall be converted 
Into a literal apple orchard and put upon 

eed paying basis. This industry 
i ongee the real estate in this section 
i ise In value as fast as its money earn- 
8 ¢apacity becomes known. Surely 
hid 18 opportunity in New England to 
“4p @ golden harvest from her rock ribbed 
1s and dales. 


Nowhere in the 








What Is the Best Soil for Apples? 


A somewhat gravelly soil, or even 
one verging somewhat on stony, has 
been found by experience to be highly 
satisfactory for apple growing, provided 
only there is an abundance of plant 
food present, says T. A. Tefft in Indiana 
Farmer. The gravel and small stones 
doubtless assist in the drainage, and this 
fact probably explains in part the superior- 
ity of such soils. As a rule we may 
say that gravelly loam, fairly rich in 
plant food, is the ideal apple soil. The 
soil surveys now being made in various 
parts of the country have, in a general 
way, verified the commonly accepted 
opinion on this point. Some of the soils 
well known as successful apple producers 
have now been ascribed, mapped and given 
names. That soil known as Porter’s 
black loam, found in extensive areas. 
along the eastern slopes of the Alle-| 
gheny mountains, is noted for its adap-| 
tation to the growing of apples. It is| 
upon this soil that the Albemarle Pip- | 
pin of Virginia is grown. In Western | 
New York the Miami stony loam may | 
be mentioned as a soil of well-proved | 
adaptability for apples. This is ong 
represented in Wayne county known as 
one of the best apple-growing counties 
in America. 

In other parts of the country sandy 
loams or even silt loams are found to 
be successful in the production of apples. 
The Miami silt loam furnishes the prin- 
ciple basis of a large apple-growing 
industry in Clinton County, IIl., while 
the so-called Marion silt loam is the 
soil chiefly developed in the famous 
Clay County, Ill., apple district. On the 
Delaware Peninsula, where the pro- 
duction of early apples is coming to be, 
an extensive and profitable industry | 
orchards are planted chiefly on the} 
Norfolk loam and Norfolk silt loam. 

Any soil especially adapted to the | 
growing of Irish potatoes will usually | 
be satisfactory for apples. If any dif- | 
ference is to be distinguished it would 
be in the way of allowing a larger amount 
of gravel or loose broken stone in an 
apple orchard than in a potato field. 
Indeed, there seems to be no limit in the 
amount of loose stone which may be 
present in an apple soil, except the limit 
of cultivation. Even this limit is not 
so soon reached as might be expected, 
for proper tools will give satisfactory 
cultivation in apple orchards containing 
remarkable quantities of broken stone 
on the surface. 








—_—$——— 
Date Growing in Arizona. 

F. H. Simmons, who has charge of the 
government date orchard at Tempe, 
yesterday brought to the Republican 
office a of ripe dates, the first yet 
brought to Phoenix this year so far as 
known. They are of the Rahrs variety, 
though Mr. Simmons says he has had dates 
of the Amari variety ripe for the last ten 
days, says Arizona Republican. 

The fruit brought in yesterday was 


date may be. Mr. Simmons says there are 
124 varieties of trees in the orchard and 
from that number it would appear that 
the government ought to be able to de- 
termine pretty well about everything in 
the date world that is suitable for culture 
in these parts. 

The particular value of the date is that 
it grows best on alkali land, where little 
else can be raised, and there are many 
such tracts available in the Southwest. 
The government has demonstrated that 
dates may be grown here as successfully 
as on their native soil, and it is shown by 
the demand of the market that there will 
be buyers for all that can be produced in 
competition with the imported product. 

EMSS Ts SAD 

Some people put off till to-morrow the 

things they should have done last. week. 


A Mere Trifle. 

Briggs—I have made a will leaving my 
brain to the hospital, and just got an 
acknowledgment from the authorities. 

Lofty—Were they pleased? 

Briggs—They wrote that every little 
helps. 





—_—_0O----—- 

A few months ago a Chicago physician 
stated that he had found six different 
species of deadly germs on the whiskers 
of an alley cat. Kansas goes the physi- 
cian one better and declares that the cat 
carries more in its thick fur than it does 
upon its whiskers. Hence the order to 
trim old puss. ‘Shave the cats,’”’ said 
Dr. Deacon. ‘Keep their hair short, just 
like you would that of a horse or dog. 
that is too much trouble, kill them, for 
they are not worth much, anyhow.’’ 


Myers Spray Pumps 


NOZZLES, HOSE AND FITTINGS 
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thoroughly ripened and as lucious as a 


This Picture _ 








In 14 Colors 


Do You Expect To See The Day When These 
Wonderful Dan Patch Records Will Be Equalled? 





li 


Dan Has Broken World Records 14 Times, 
Dan is also Leading 2:10 Sire of the World for his age. 
Sire of **Dazzle Patch” the Greatest Speed Marvel 
of the World’s History, which paced a half milein 
fifty-nine seconds, and one-eighth of a mile in 
thirteen seconds, a 1:44 Clip, when only 28 months 
old, in 1911, Also Pearl Patch 4 year trial 2:04. 
Some of Dan’s Colts will be Champion Trotters as 
well as Pacers. Why not Raise or Buy One? 









































duced in a Beautifal Stained Art Glass Window in my Country 
Home. 


it Exclusively for this use. 


h 
Dan Patch 1 755 Picture like this because I Own The Painting and have reserved 


Stock and Poultry do you own? 2nd. 
see my offer? Picture will be mailed free te Stockowners, 


No. 15O Orange St, 





The above illustrations show a few New Myers Sviay Pumps. 
other styles from the small hand and bucket pumps to the large power outfits, to- 
gether with our. full line of nozzles and accessories will take care of any spraying need. 
_It is not too early to prepare for your requirements. 


Fig. 1410 


Fig. 1489 
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DOUBLE 
CUT OFF 
DISCHARGE. 


These and many 


Writ2 for our New Spray Pump 


Ashland, Ohio 
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BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
OF DAN PATCH 


Reprodaced on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock and in 14 
Perfectly Blended Colors and Shadings by the Marvelous, 
Newly Invented ““Original Colors’’ Process. Size of picture 
1 will send youis 21 x 26 inches, making a Splendid Picture 

to Hang in any Home or Office as it is Absolutely Free of 
any Advertising. 7 
Extra Heavy Mailing Tube to insure safe delivery. 








It will be mailed, postage paid, in an 





Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 





This Splendid Paint- 
ing oi Dan's Head was 
made from life and I 
want to Personally as- 

sure you that it is as 

Natural and Lifelike 
as if Dan stood right 
before you, in his Present 
Splendid Physical Condition. 
This is an Elegant Picture 
for hanging in the Finest 
4 Home or Office. It is an exact and 

perfect Color Reproduction of the Finest 
Painting ever made of the Sensational and 
World Famous Champion Stallion, Dan Patch 1:55. 
I think so much of this painting that I had it repro- 


















This picture will be a pleasure for you as long as you 
ve because it shows Dan's true expression of Kindness and 
is lovable Disposition as natural as life. You cannot buy a 


Would you like the Finest 14 Color, 


1 Mile in - 1:55 egg) meng bap gg the world of the Fastest Har- 

ile i ° = ma « : ness Horse in all Horse History? People are - Perfectly 

5 sd ‘ ‘ 4 _ = Delighted with this Splendid Picture and are constantly writing 
14 Miles A ° 1:56% me, from all parts of the world, that it is the Finest they have 
les Averaging - * > 25) ever seen and thousands of them are hanging in fine Homes and 

30 Miles Averaging - - - 1:57%4 | Offices, A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Painting 
45 Miles Averaging - - - 2:58 mailed Absolutely Free, To Farmers or Stockraisers OVER 21 
73 Miles Averaging - . - 1:59% ARS OF AGE, If You Own Stock and Answer Two Questions. 
120 Miles Averaging 4 m " 2:02%4 Write Me Today, a Postal Card or Letter and Answer These 
ree Two Questions: ist. How Many Head of Each Kind of Live 


In What Paper did you 


ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE, 


M. W. SAVAGE - 


tional Stock Food’’ as a Tonic purifies the blood, aids digestion 
and assimilation so that every animal obtains more nutrition 
from all- grain eaten and produces more nerve force, more 
Strength and enduraace. 
endorse superior tonic qualities of ‘International Stock Food"’ 
for Horses, Cattle, Sh 


for over Eight Years, just as youeatthe medicinal mustard, pep- 
per, salt, etc., mixed with your own f 
George Gano 2:02; Lady Maud C 2:00%, and Hedgewood Boy 
2:01, have eaten it Every Day for past Two to Four Years and 
they have all lowered their very-low records during this time 
which is additional, indisputable proof that ‘* International Stock 
Food’’ asa Tonic gives more speed and more strength and 
more endurance because everybody thought these Five Horses 
had reached their speed limits before I got them. 
keep your Work Horses fatand sleek and in Extra Strength to 
do More Farm Work or Heavy Hauling. It Alwavs Saves Grain. 


International Stock Food is a high-class, medicinal, vegetable 
tonic and is equally good for All Kinds of Live Stock. I feed it 
every day on my 
acres to my 200 Stallions, Chz.apions, Brood Mares, Colts, 
Work Horses, etc. 
Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refund 
money if it ever fails to give paying results. 

Its Feeding Cost is only ‘*3 FEEDS for ONE CENT.” 


For over 25 years I have been guaranteeing that ‘‘Interna- 


Over Two Million Farmers strongly 


eep, Hogs. It Always Saves Grain, 
ten it Every Day, mixed with his grain, 








Dan Patch 1:5 


Minor Heir 1:58"; 


It will also 
ASK MY DEALER IN YOUF. CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK. 


“Intcrnational Stoek Food Farm’ of 700 


You can test 100 Ibs. or 500 Ibs. at my risk. 





Dan Patch is the Great World Champion of all Champions 
that have ever lived. 


He Also Has 42 In Official Speed List. 





as paced more Extremely Fast Miles than all the Combined 


Heh 
Miles of all the Pacers and Trotters in the World’s History. 
4 I DO NOT BELIEVE YOU WOULD TAKE $10.00 for the 
Picture I will send you Free if you could noj secure another copy. Write me at once and ANSWER QUESTIONS and the Beautiful 
Picture is yours FREE. Over Two Million Farmers and Stockowners have «ritten me for a Dan Patch Picture. 


Address, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OR, INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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Apple was the principal feature in all 
of the displays of the products of the land. 

One very interesting and most instruc- 
tive exhibit was that of New York State. 
One of the features being a school room 
with desks, black-boards, school bell, 
teacher and pupils. At frequent inter- 
vals the school bell would be rung by one 
of the pupils. This, of course, to attract 
attention. Then the teacher would desig- 
nate one of the children to write on the 
blackboard. 
ments written on the board. 

‘“‘Forth-five to forty-seven per cent. of 
all the cheese in the country is produced 
in New York State.”’ 

“‘New York State has been the !eader 
in the national ‘movement for sanitary 
methods on the dairy farm.’’ 

‘‘New York State farms lead the coun- 
try in the rich quality of her products.’’ 

“New York State is nearest to the 
largest markets for farm products and 
enjoys the lowest cost of transportation 
from farm to market.” 

“Five stations on the New York Central 
Railroad in New York State ship more 
apples each year than the total annual 
crop of apples raised in the states of 
Oregon and Washington.”’ 

“New York State is foremost in the 
production and value of such fruits as 
apples, apricots, cherries, peaches, pears, 
plums, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries and 
cranberries.” 

“Grown in New York State is used as 
a selling point in advertising.”’ 

“New York State leads the Union not 
only in the variety of her crops but also 
in the quantity and value of her truck 
garden and nursery products.”’ 

Rochester, New York is the first city 
in the world in the great nursery and 
plant, industry. 

Many other instructive statements 
put on the blackboard and proved a novel 
and instructive feature. One strong 
argument in favor of farming in New York 
State. was the fact that one-eleventh of 
the entire population of the United States 
live in New York State. New York 

City, with her millions of consumers, 
can take the full measure of the best that 
is produced in New York State. Added 
to this it is a well known fact that New 


Editorial. 


There are few who admire a balky 
horse, but he is scarcely worse than the 
man who balks at planting a few vines 
and trees in his garden with which to 
supply his table with fresh fruits. 
o- 

Good managers are desired in every 
department of life, and especially on the 
farm. No man can be said to be a good 
manager who does not supply in some 
way his family table with an abundance 
of freshly picked strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, peaches, pears, 
cherries, plums, quinces and _ apples. 
Send in a photograph of your fruit garden 
for publication. 

——_—O——_—_ 

There are in this country 100,000 men 
who are paying on the average one hun- 
dred dollars a year for doctor’s bills and 
for medicines, who could save (be relieved 
of) this large sum of money if they would 
supply their tables freely with the various 
hardy fruits in their season. 
= 

Paint is cheap when we consider how it 
preserves buildings. A wooden building 
kept weil painted will stand for one 
hundred years if it has a good roof. Paint 
is nowhere so useful as in protecting the 
woodwork of plows and other farm im- 
plements. A little paint goes a long way 
and is easily applied on a rainy day when 
little else can be done. Keep your farm 
wagons well painted. Fifty cents worth 
of paint. will cover a lumber wagon. 

o—- 

Why is it that a sheep is almost too 
warmly clad and that a hog has no pro- 
tection worth speaking of by nature, 
simply a few coarse hairs with which to 
cover his back against the biting blast. 
ai aaa al 
A Glance at the Land Show at Madi- 

son Square Garden, New York City. 

(November 4th to 12th inclusive. ) 

It was the privilege of the represen- 
tative of Green’s Fruit Grower to spend 
an hour or so at the land show in Madi- 
son Square Garden, which proved to be 
an object lesson of great importance and 
value. In all of the magnificent displays 
of the different states and the great rail- 

















We give a few of the state-. 


sus of 1900 showed that New York State 
then produced more apples than all of 
the states West of the Mississippi river. 

The State of New York contains the 
greatest American seaport, the magni- 
ficent Hudson river and the beautiful 
Mohawk valley. Her map is dotted with 
beautiful inland lakes and mountains 
with great private and public reservations 
and one of the largest of the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence river, Thousand Islands, 
with the Great Niagara thrown in. 

The whole affair and the magnificent 
display from every part of the United 
States made the writer feel justly proud 
of hisownempire state. His blood tingled 
a little bit more and his pulse beat a little 
faster than it ever did before in the con- 
templation of the wonderful empire state. 

Every one of the many land shows and 
expositions of the products of the fields 
of our great country is a practical demon- 
stration that fruit growing is the most 
profitable of all farm industries.—R. E. 
Burleigh. 

LOTS DOING IN APPLES AT SODUS, 
N. Y. 


Canning Company Will Handle 150,000 
Bushels. 


The extra large apple crop this year 
has increased the business of the Sodus 
Canning Company to surprising prop >r- 
tions. Last year the company handled 
75,000 bushels of apples and this year 
the business will be about doubled. Be- 
fore the season opened, orders were booked 
sufficient to keep the factory running 
until Novemoer 15th and much new busi- 
ness has since come in. 

The daily canned output is 400 bushels. 
The fruit sold in tins represents but a 
part of the business. In addition to 
the canned sales, from seven to ten cars 
of barreled apples are shipped every 
week. There are now about 50,000 
bushels binned up and in barrels at the 
factory grounds. A large concrete ware- 
house, erected last summer, is stored 
nearly full, and as temporary storage 
quarters, the building formerly used as a 
creamery and the basement of the Gaylord 
Opera House are used. 


roads East and West the dominating fea- 
ture was fruit. 
announced as a fruit show but, a land 
show. 
of the exhibits was a strong argument in 
favor of fruit growing. 
everywhere and the King of fruits, the 


York State apples keep better and are 
richer in flavor than Western apples, and 
whole cargoes are exported every season 
to foreign countries. 

One very startling but verified state- 
ment taken from the United States cen- 


This exposition was not 
The predominence of fruit in all 


There was fruit 


Apples are still coming in and for many 
weeks yet, the canning will continue. 
Every particle of the apple is utilized. 
The skins and cores are kiln dried. The 
industry, meaning so much to Sodus, is 
owned and run by Frank D. Gaylord. 
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_, With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 and others 


gradually ranging up to the magnificent Victor-V ictrola 
at $250, why should you longer deny yourself the pleas- 
ure that comes from their possession? 

When these wonderful instruments bring right into 
your home a wealth of the world’s best music, fairly 
dazzling in the wideness of its scope and the array of 
talented artists interpreting it, you surely don’t want 
to deprive your family of this great pleasure! The 
pleasure of hearing such famous grand opera stars as 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent instrumentalists 
as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Maud Powell; such noted 
vaudeville “headliners” as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, 
George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical organizations 
as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 

Whether the ‘home actually feels the need of music, 
or whether it is already gay with melody, no home can 
afford to be without the exquisite music produced by this 
sreatest of all musical instruments. 

Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear 


your favorite selections. : 
Ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 
logs, or write to us for them. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
11th nd Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


samophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 















Rerline 








Always use Victor Records played with Victor 
Needles—there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 69 cents per 1000 







His Masters Voice 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


Victor-Victrola VI, 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Victor-Victrola X, $75 § 
Victor-Victrola XI, $100 |; 
Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 | 





ctor- Victrola 















$25 










Victors $10 to $100 










Victor-Victrola XVI 
$200 and $250 
























New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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STORING ROOT CROPS. 


Uniform Low Temperature and. y; 
tilation the Requisites, hoes 


The storage of the root erop for Winter 


is an easy matter, the requisites. of 9 gy; 
able storage being a unifermly low prs 


eee ranging from 32 te 40 degrees F 
ut not below freezing; ventilation enoygt 
to prevent heating of the stored vegetables 
and freedom from standing water, that is. 
good drainage. Root crops may be stored 
in any cellar where these conditions exist 
in a regular vegetable pit or a temporary. 
out of door pit, says H. H. hompson, 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. It 
is essential to the best results that the 
“ene be = sate Pan the weather has 
come cool, usually towards the 

~~ “7 

n put into the cellar they are. piles 
about two feet deep and usually Reed 
when covered with sand, so that the air 
does not come in contact with them 
Some growers do not consider this neces. 
sary, and where the air is moist it is not 
essential. 

Vegetable pits are usually constructed 
on a side hill or dug down six to eight feet 
deep, where the roots are kept consider- 
ably below the surface of the ground. On 
such a pit a double-pitch roof is usually 
constructed with an opening covered with 
a three by six-foot shutter, or something 
similar. When the cold weather of winter 
is at hand, the roof and sides above 
ground are covered with meadow hay or 
strong horse manure, to prevent freezing. 
The most convenient place for a vegetable 
pit is a side hill where the vegetables can 
be carried in on a level with the floor of 
the pit. Where the storage is large a 
cart can be backed into the pit, saving 
much expensive labor. 


——_p)---_— 
Death of Governor Coleman. 

I have been somewhat intimately as- 
sociated with Governor Coleman pub- 
lisher of Coleman’s Rural World for many 
years. At one time he was President of 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men. At another time he was President 
of the American Pomological Society, 
Later he was appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture, having entire charge of the 
United States Pomological Division at 
Washington, D. C. For many years he 
was publisher of Coleman’s Rural World 
published at St. Louis, Mo. All of these 
positions Norman J. Coleman filled with 
ability and honor. He was a genial 
man and made friends wherever he went. 
| He was a particular friend of our associ- 
| ate, Prof. H. E. Van Deman. Mr. Cole- 
/man must have been about eighty years 
old when he died,. although I am not defin- 
itely informed of his age. 





Oo—--—- 
The United States Government’s Latest 
Report of this Years Apple Crop. 

Apples: Average production of 191l 
crop, 62.4 per cent. of full crop against 
43.5 per cent. of a full crop in 1910, and 
49.4, the ten-year average percentage of 
a full production. 

Comments by Green’s Fruit Grower— 
Notice that the apple crop for this year 
over the entire country is nearly 20 per 
cent. larger than last year. That is to 
say, about one-fifth more than the crop 
of 1910, therefore as compared with the 
apple crop of 1909 and 1910 the present 
apple crop of 1911 is a remarkably good 
one and in consequence possibly it is not 
wise to expect to receive quite the high 
prices that we received last year, or i 
the year 1909. But the destruction of 
apples by wind may not have been taken 
into full account in the above Govert- 
ment report, or other circumstances whith 
cannot now be considered or estimated. 

Never forget that according to t 
United States census report of 1900 New 
York State produced more apples that 
all of the combined states West of the 
Mississippi River. 


AE ee 
Hogs and the Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by John E. Taylor. 

The orchard makes better hogs and 
the hogs make better orchards. ese 
facts have been well shown by a recent 
experience of Roland T. Patten of Somer- 
set County, Maine. He had an orchard 
of about 100 trees two years -ago that 
were somewhat scrubby. He plowed up 
between the trees in the spring and sowed 
some rape. He then put several sows 
and 30 pigs into the orchard. He had 
the orchard fenced with wire fencing 
These pigs and sows made their living 
on rape. They also rooted the dirt UP 
around the trees and five months after 
he turned the pigs into the orchard | 
sold them for $7.00 a piece. They weighe 
about 50 pounds. 

Mr. Patten considers that he made 
clear gain from the price of his pigs 2 
the animals gave valuable aid to the oF 
chard. He claims that the following ye# 
the trees looked thriftier with a darker 
growth to the limbs. He plowed this 
orchard the next year and planted it t 
corn, and the crop that he received more 
than offset the expense of caring for 





trees and picking the apples that fall. 
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Interview With A Young Lady. 
Written by Aunt Hannah for 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


During the nutting season of the P wwe 


ile gathering hickory nuts along 
= aie of the Genesee river south of 
Rochester, N. Y., I sat down to rest near 
a cosy farmhouse. Soon I saw approach- 
ing two young ladies. They were very 
young. They had nothing on_ their 
heads but a heavy mass of blond hair 
which was inclined to get in their eyes 
and was repeatedly pushed back by first 
one hand and then another. These girls 
were dressed for farm work in soiled cloth- 
ing sadly needing repairs. Their toes 
, were showing a little through the shoes 


ey wore. 

. there any nut trees near by?” I 
ol there are lots of them down by 
the river. Take the road down that way 
and then turn into the first lane and you 
will find a big tree.” i 

“Do you gather any nuts? 

“Yes, I like to pick them up.” 

“How old are you?”’ 

“J don’t know.” 

‘What! A big girl like you and don’t 
know how old you are?’’ 

At this the girl disappeared with a dash 
into the house but soon reappeared and 
I could see that meanwhile she had 
washed her face. 

“J am five years old,” 
promptly. 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘I want you to remem- 
ber how old you are so that if anybody 
asks again you can tell them. Say over 
after me the words ‘Five years old, five 
years old, five years old,’ ’’ which the girl 
did. “How old will you be next year?’ 
T asked. 

“Four years old,’’ replied the girl. 

“No, you are wrong there. Next year 
you will be six years old, and I want you 
to remember that also. You are a big 
girl and a bright girl and I want you to 
appear to the best advantage. That 
little sister of yours I suppose is too small 
to gather hickory nuts.” 

‘No, she aint teosmall. She picks them 
up and she can eat them too.”’ 

‘She doesn’t talk much, does she?’’ 

“O yes, she can talk a lot when she’s 
alone with me but when strangers are 
around she is bashful.’’ 

Meanwhile the younger sister spent her 
time in twirling on one foot and seeing 
how far she could get two of her fingers in 
her mouth without choking. 

“Whose kittens are those at the back 
door?” I asked. 

“They are the old cat’s.’? Whereupon 
the girl ran up and caught two of the 
kittens and offered them to me for exami- 
nation. The old cat shied off as cats 
usually do, pretending that she did not 
care to be petted, yet all the time indi- 
cating that she would very much like to 
have me smooth her back with my hand. 

“Here is a hickory nut. I want to see 
you crack it and give it to your little 
sister.” 

To my surprise the girl went to a car- 
penter’s bench near by, placed the nut 
in the jaws of a vise attached to the bench, 
turned the handle and cracked the nut. 

en she gave it to her little sister, who 
handed it back for she was too bashful 
even to eat a nut in my presence. 

I noticed the older sister had the habit 
of frequently passing her hand over the 
face of her little sister, beginning at the 
forehead and extending to the chin in 
&carressing manner. Indeed she seemed 

to have astrong love for her sister and they 
appeared to be constant playmates. 

L don’t live here,’’ said the older child. 

iWhere do yeu live?” I asked. 
~~ live in the tenant house down the 


she replied 


Now I realized the situation. The 
mother, living in the farm tenement- 
ouse, had come to the farmhouse to do 
4 day’s washing, and her children were 
amusing themselves with the surround- 
ma of a strange place. Perhaps, you 
chil er, can remember when you were @ 

ld on the farm and how familiar you 
Were with every little thing about the 
as Where you lived, and how you_ longed 
ne come equally familiar with the. sur- 
roundings of neighboring houses where 
ng Playmates lived. I recall when I 
sesh child visiting a neighboring farm- 
sheen Where a oer lived. The 
ay a I enjoyed in the new things I 
cat the neighbor’s woodshed, in his 
oreha! Is corn cribs, his granary, his 
in ard, his chestnut trees, and other 
led ee things and places where I was 
fact thar’, playmate. This illustrates the 
att at children seek new scenes and new 

Tactions, and certainly no children 


me farms, where they do not have so 
“tres playthings or are not surrounded 







my two little folks, one not yet four years 
* to astrange house, the home of the owner 


x ing how many strange things ther2 were 





grower and blights least. 


“ed a change more than the children of other countries your appearance. 


chilee Many items of interest as are city of life just what we 
ten. Therefore I can imagine these world has for us just what we have for it. | 


old and the other five years old, coming 
of the farm, to spend a day in discover- 


about this place which was so different 
from the little tenement house in which 
they lived. 
Accompanying me in my nutting was a 
handsome boy eight years old. As I was 
interviewing the little girl I noticed that 
she and her smaller sister were looking 
intently at my boyish friend. Finally, 
after a long and steady gaze, the older 
girl bent her head to the ear of the smaller 
sister and whispered a message which I 
did not hear, but I am led to suspect she 
said; “Isn’t that a nice looking little 
boy?”’ 
How natural it is that these little girls 
should be interested in this well behaved, 
well dressed and handsome boy, somewhat 
older than the girls. Possibly the girls 
were thinking how nice it would be if they 
had such a nice little boy as a playmate. 
Two hig loads of cornstalks were stand- 
ing in front of the house in the road. 
There was about twelve foot distance be- 
tween the two loads. My little friend 
the five year old child, started to cross 
the road with a dash after the cat which 
was running away. Coming from the 
opposite direction was a big automobile, 
weighing with its passengers and_all 
several tons, going at rapid speed. The 
child was unconscious of the approach 
of this machine as she could not see it. 
In a moment she would have been in the 
ae of this automobile and would have 
een instantly crushed and killed had not 
a strong hand grasped her dress and 
dragged her back to safety. 
This instance reminds me that the 
highway must not be considered a safe 
play ground for children. In the old days 
there were few accidents on the highways, 
owing to the fact that only slow going 
vehicles passed through them. But now 
an automobile is liable to dash by at any 
moment with stealthy tread, carrying 
death and destruction in its way. 
0 
Experience With Pears. 


One tree in a garden once owned by 
Governor Endicott at salem, Mass., is 
over two hundred years old. In 1860 one 
was still living within the corporate limits 
of New York that was set by Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1646, says National 
Stockman and Farmer. Many in France 
and Germany are very much older. Thus 
it is seen that of all our tree fruits it is the 
the longest lived. In Ohio and other 
states the seedlings known as Fall Top and 
Bell from habit of growth and shape of 
fruit, grew to an enormous height and oc- 
casionally produced large crops of fruit 
including the knots of the former and the 
rotten cores of the latter. 

As already indicated most of the culti- 
vated varieties now grown came to us 
from France as do most of the stocks on 
which both standards and dwarfs are 
grafted. Both the Seckel and Bartlett 
varieties, of the highest quality and very 
popular with consumers, are of American 
origin and were introduced over eighty 
years ago. In fact but few new varieties 
have been introduced in the last fifty 
years. It might be well to remember that 
two varieties of comparatively recent in- 
troduction—the Kieffer and Garber—are 
of American origin though belonging to 
the Chinese family—one low in quality 
but prolific and not equal to the French. 

In the fifties many large orchards of 
Bartlett and Flemish Beauty were set in 
Clermont county, O., which for a time 
gave large profits. But early in the six- 








like the Catawba grape vineyards and 
Damson plum orchards they'have passed 
away. There was an apparent subsidence 
of the blight caused no doubt for want of 
victims in the eighties and many trees 
were set including Tyson, Nevwell, Co- 
lumbia, Lawrence and Duchess. At pres- 
ent writing the blight is on and if the dis- 
ease is not arrested by natural or artificial 
causes the Bartlett and Flemish Beauty 
are doomed. Twenty years ago with the 
general introduction of the Kieffer—a 
supposedly blight-proof variety but not 
so exempt as the Seckel—the pear in- 
dustry was given an impetus. The low 
quality and variableness in size, quality 
and keeping and non-exemption from 
blight have been a great disappointment 
both to producers and consumers. We 
have grown Kieffers that weighed over 
eighteen ounces and out of twenty years 
in only two has the quality been good— 
equal to the Bartlett. In our orchard of 
over 1,000 Kieffer, 300 Bartlett and 100 
Flemish Beauty the Bartlett is the slowest 

ower and most affected by the blight. 

he Flemish Beauty occupies the middle 
ground. The Kieffer is the most rapid 


ties there was a tidal wave of the blight = Y , ape Earliest and easiest worked, 
se ferent ona he tee Se TILE DRAINED LAND 3 MORE PRODUCTIVE Siz sv sesre= 
ree Acres of ? 
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Company 


It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 

—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 
ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 

‘in tenement and 

mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 
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COWBOY WATCHFOB! 


A Metal Gun in Leather Holster—Swellest Novelty! 
Here's the biggest HIT ok =: Siege all the rage. Made 
of good quality tan colo ed leather.’ The gun is @ miniature | | 
reproduction of a Colt six shooter, holster 24 in. long, gun 234 | 
in. Justtherightsize. It’s the niftiest, most attractive, good servic- 
able watch fobever gottcn up. Everybody wants them, for dress or 
work, for youngor old, and I'll send you one absolutely FREE with my 
comptnente just to gct you acquainted with Profitable Farming, the great 
= nD ee farm journal; illustrated, handsomely printed twice a month; 
a ee editorials, up-to-the-last-minute market pages, agricultural 
icpartments, special features. Regular price 25c year, worth four times 
as much. Just send 25c, stamps, coin or money order fer one year of 






























Profitable Farming and T'll start the paper and send watch fob il. 
Send iorone TODAY, F. J. WRIGHT, Editor, Box 1094, St. pt me 
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creases the value. Ac of swampy land reclaimed and m 

Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also acto 
~ipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope canstic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
for what you wantand prices. JOHN 4H, JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y 








In your own country your name, in 
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Life is What We Make It.—We get out 
ut into it. The 
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Only thorough work with the best machinery will : 
accomplish the best paying resuits from spraying. 
You must spray if you would have perfect fruit, and it 
doesn’t pay to bother with a cheap outfit. It means no f 
end of trouble and it’s too risky—you have too much i! f 
at stake. i) \ 
Goulds Sprayers have proved -heir su- 
periority by years of service. We make 
the sprayer best suited to your condi- 
tions. It will last for years because all 
working parts are made of bronze to 
resist the action of chemicals. ‘* You 
can depend on a Goulds” to werk when ~ ie 
ever and as long as you require. — 
Send for Our Booklet: 
‘‘How to Spray—When to Spray—What Sprayers to Use’’ 
It discusses the matter thoroughl¢. It gives valuable 
spraying formulas and tells how and when to use them, 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 43 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls. N.Y 
atllin We Make both Hand and Po.zsr Pumps for Every Service 
x [ {" 
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There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night and getting into 
your own comfortable home 
when the work is lighted— 
and lightened—by a Rayo 
lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
what you want in a second. 


Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to light. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








RAISE WATER 
above the high mark in any 
quantity ne wi an 
automatic Rife Ram. 

Raises water 30 ft. for each 
foot of fall—no trouble or 
pumping expense. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet, 
plans, estimate, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2414 Trinity Bidg., N.Y. 


RIFE 
RAM 























Q5 and Upward 
AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 
aA ay Fr 


Whether dairy is large or small, 
obta'n our handsomefree catalog. Address 


SEPARATOR CO. earnenioce.n. v. 
You Can't Cut Out 2-22680edHerN, but 











or THOROUGH. 
ABSORBINE 


ly,and you 
Does Rot 
$2.00 per 






@ will clean them off permanent’ 
' work the horse same time. 






. tu 

After Glands, Goitres, Wens, C . 
manent pain quickly. Price $1.00 and $2.00 a bot- 
tle at druggists or delivered. Will tell you more 
if you write. Manufactured only by ‘ 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St.,Springfield,M 


A man or woman to act as our informa- 
Wanted tion reporter. Allorsparetime. No 





experience necessary. to $300 per mon ngto 
A 


th. Nothi 
sell. Send stamp for particulars. SALES ASSOCIA- 
TION, 616 A ciati Bidg., Indi lis, ind. 








Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amesing “DETROIT” 
pre Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
REE Trial, proves kerosene 
cheapest, safest, most powerful 
fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are / 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 
runningshort. Gasoline 
is 9c to 15c higher than coal 
oil. Still going up. Two 
ints of coal oil do work of 








ree pints gasoline. No 
waste, no evaporation, no 
explosion from coal oil not carbonize 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal oil successfully; uses alcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
gg cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 

simplicity, power andstrength. Mounted onskids, All sizes, 
2to 20h. p., in stock readytoship. Complete enginetested just 
before crating. Comes all ready torun. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
ehurns, separates milk, grinds feed. shells corn, runs home 
@lectric-lighting plant, rices (stripped), $29.50 up. 

Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’t buy an engine 
till Bn investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT.” Thousands inuse. Costs only postal to find 


inderscan- 





out. If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, we will allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price, Write! 


Oetroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
When you write advertisers 
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Farming on Small Capital. 

Recently there has been a farm survey 
made in,four towns of Tompkins county. 
The conclusion reacned is that with less 
than $5,000 capital the possibilty of mak- 
ing more than the hired men receive is 
very small. Of the farmers who operated 
their own farms and who had no more 
than $4,009 capital, none made over $1,000 
labor income. But of those with more 
than $15,000 capital, 46 per cent. made 
over $1,000. The average amount spent 
for hired help, including the value of 
board, was $147. There was also an 
average of $58 worth of unpaid help by 
members of the family, making the total 
annual value of labor directed by the 
farmer $205. 

In Tompkins county about one farmer 
in every 100 makes a labor income of 
over $2000. On each of these farms 
there are two to four leading products, 
and in most cases many minor products. 
Those with.three leading products are 
doing better than those with two. By 
combining two or more leading pro- 
ducts, the receipts are greatly increased 
without mich increase in expense. 

For example, milk, potatoes and hay 
can be produced for sale with little more 
labor than is required for producing 
milk alone. 





pS hes, 

The value of farm land has increased 
117.4 per cent. in ten years, due to the 
higher prices of farm products, the fact 
that there’s no more free land left and the 
fact that the government and private 
enterprises have been reclaiming the 
arid and swampy wastes. Mcanwhile, 
buildings have increased 77 per cent. and 
implements 69 per cent. in value. These 
facts admit of no rebate. They are 
wholy satisfactory. Farming in general 
in the United States is a vastly more 
profitable and attractive industry than 
it was ten years ago. “The owners of 
farm lands,’’ says the Census Builet- 
in, ‘‘are less willing to sell than formerly, 
appreciating as they do the lower cost 
of living in the country as well as the 
growing importance of land ownership. 
They place a value on a farm as a home 
as well as a place to work for a living.” 

That is a truth which the young men 
of the farms and some from the cities, 
too, will do well to keep in mind in the 
choice of the career. 

Within the next generation we’re going 
to see a revival of the farming right here 
in New York state that will make many 
farmers’ sons sorry they ever left home 
to be street car conductors. 

0 

To Prevent Potatoes Sprouting. — A | 
German publication gives a new method | 
for keeping potatoes from sprouting, 
which consists in placing them on a layer 
of coke. Dr. Schiller of Brunswick, 
who has published the method, is of the 
opinion that the improved ventilation 
by means of coke is not alone respon- 
sible for the result, but believes that it 
is due to the oxidation of the coke, which, 
however, is a very slow one. Coke al- 
ways contains sulphur, and it is very pos- 
sible that the minute quantities of ox- 
ides of carbon and sulphur, which result 
from the oxidation, mixing with the air 
and penetrating among the potatoes, 
are sufficient greatly to retard sprouting. 
Potatoes so treated are said to keep in 
good condition until the following July. 
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Who is a Good Farmer? 


The attributes of a good farmer are 
these: The ability to make a good and 
comfortable living on the land. To 
rear a family carefully and well. To 
be of good service to the community. 
To leave the farm more productive than 
when taken. To be a good farmer in 
this sense will be much more to one’s 
credit than merely to be a millionaire. 
We need a great number of good farmers 
much more than a multiplicity of mil- 
lionaires. It is worth any man’s time 
to leave a piece of land more productive 
than when he found it, as a contribution 
to the welfare of society. This consti- 
tutes the very best conservation of nat- 
ural resources. H. Bailey. 


—_0——_--- 
Shed For the Farm Tools. 

Every farmer should have a shed for 
his tools and the tools should be cleaned 
and placed in the shed as soon as one is 
through using them. Often this saves 
time and delay when the tool is wanted 
later on. 

The paint brush should be used freely 
on the woodwork and other parts that 
become worn or scraped by use. This 
costs but little and adds years to the 
life of the tools. In fact it is best to give 
all machinery a new coat of paint every 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


two years, 
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The tool house need not be a costly 
building—a good roof with cheap siding 
will do and any man should be able to 
put it up at odd times. 

The cost of one new binder will pay 
for a good building large enough to 
cee the full equipment of a fair sized 
arm. 
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The best way to patch a grain sack is 
to cut the hole in the sack to a regular 
circular or square shape, then cut the 
patch two or three times as large as the 
hole, turn the sack wrong side out, make 
a flour paste, spread a quantity of it on 
the patch, lay it over the hole and with 
a hot iron smooth the patch so that every 
particle of the paste is cooked into every 
fibre of both patch and bag. Such a 
patch will last until the sack has been 
thoroughly wet. The cost of sacks has 
been greatly reduced in the last few 
years, so that there is no longer any need 
for not having a supply on the ranch and 
when a neighbor comes to borrow it may 
be well to tel) “im how cheap good sacks 
are. Denver Field. and Farm. 

—__—__9-—__——. 

Not selfish.—‘‘Mary,’”’ said the sick 
man to his wife, after the doctor had 
pronounced it a case of smallpox, “‘if 
any of my creditors call, tell them that 
I am at last in a condition to give them 
something.’’—Tit-Bits. 


(J have brought ample profits to 


es 
Apples This Year. 


More than one state has been benefite 
by the apple crop this year. The Driceg 
t 
had an abundance of good edn - 
The prices paid the farmers this year ¢ 
good apples have averaged $2 q bare, 
and in some regions the prices haye ry? 
from $2 to $3 per barrel for very choi 
grades. It does not take long to § “4 
out a good profit to the fruit grower whe 
apples command such prices as these, ‘ 

In my experience I have found that 
farmers who refuse reasonable offers fy 
their fruit, in hopes of securing better 
prices by shipping them personally to 
market, do not average as much profit a 
the man who tries to sell the fruit on the 
trees or delivered at the railroad Station, 
Of course, there are such things as bogus 
agents who scour the. country trying to 
get apples and other market produce gt 
ridiculously low prices. It goes without 
saying that a fruit grower has got t 
have some business shrewdness in driyj 
a bargain, and, moreover, he must k 
in pretty close touch with the market eon. 
ditions and the general supply. 

I notice one good result of this move 
ment to purchase the apples direct from 
the farms. The agents insist upon pro 
sorting and packing. They usually giye 
pretty plain directions how this shall be 
dong, otherwise the grower will not get 
the balance of his money. As there is po 
object for the farmer to mix good and: poor 
varieties in one barrel, there is as a rule 
pretty conscientious efforts to live up to 
the agreements. Probably this will in 
time get all of us so in the habit of sorti 
and packing apples properly that we wi 
do it when we prepare them for market 
to be sold on commission. 











of the soil. 


as Phosphoric Acid. 


that you hear. 


or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. 


Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 





New Times, 


New Things 


The old fertilizer 
formulas are giving 
way to the new. 
every farmers’ meeting 
one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


POTASH 


Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 
Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 


A supply of these is furnished by request to every institute held in several states. 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
It contains no advertising matter. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
93 Nassau Street, New York 





At 





Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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SEND FOR OUR BIG FREE BOOKS 


We can SHOW YOU that we can furnish you a better spreader at a lower price 
than you c.n get from ANYONE ELSE and that’s why we expect your business. Don’t 


that sound like common sense? 


WE SELL A COMPLETE STEEL WHEEL SPREADER WITH TRUCKS 


FOR ONLY $82.50, FREIGHT PREPAID. 


But the SAFEST way to be sure you are getting just what you want 
at the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE is to get prices and descriptions from 

em. 

THAT’S WHAT WE WANT YOU TO DO—GET OUR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS—OUR ROCK BOTTOM 
PRICES AND COMPARE THEM WITH THE OTHER 
WE KNOW YOU'LL BUY A DAN 


everyone in the business and then compare 


FELLOWS’—THEN 
PATCH SPREADER. 


sas" SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. “@a 


We'll send you our Dan Patch Spreader Book, and our valuable 
book on Manure Values called “BARNYARD GOLD” absolutely 
FREE—all you have to do is to cut off and mail this coupon. 

Don’t delay getting these books if you are thinking 


of buying a spreader, because it will mean a 
saving to you in good hard cash. 

A. Dan Patch Spreader will save 
you more than its cost in one year. 


P.O. 


$82.50 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Please mail me 
your Dan Patch Spread- 
er book and “‘Barnyard Gol 
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M. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Sittin ee OPE 


M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., Minneapolis, Mina. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








1. E. VanDeman, Famous Judge 
Prof. F of Apples. 
VanDeman, a veteran fruit 
rower, long in the service of the United 
States government, and one of the most 
able authorities on apples in America, will 
tiethe prize ribbons on the winning fruit 
inthe Indiana app!e show, at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, says National Horticulturist. 
Mr. VanDeman is very familiar with fruit 
growing in Indiana, throughout the Mid- 
dle West and has broad knowledge of apple 
culture as it is followed over the United 
States. He was born in Ohio and lived 


H. EB. 


there until twenty-three years old, was a 


Prof. H. E. VanDeman. 


‘“homesteader’’ in Kansas, where he 
started a fruit farm on the prairie, and he 
has been a judge of apples at many of the 
important shows over the country. He 
awarded the prizes of the Indiana State 
Horticultural Society at South Bend, a 
short time ago. 

Mr. VanDeman believes that it is pos- 
sible for Indiana orchardists to produce 
fruit of such quality that it can compete 
in the markets with the growers of Hood 
River and other apple regions. Doubt- 
less the Hoosiers could more than meet 
their Western competitors in the Eastern 
markets because of shipping rates. ‘‘It 
is a fact,’ Mr. VanDeman says, ‘‘that 
almost every purchaser who goes to market 
to buy fruit expects to be cheated in the 
package. He does not expect to get the 
same stuff below as on top. If Hoosiers 
expect to meet the far Western growers 
on a fair and square basis, they must do 
it on the Western plan. There are a 
number of factors that enter into the 
growing of fruit besides good cultivation, 
good health, spraying and thinning. There 
is the method of grading and packing, and 
grading is a very critical matter with 
Western growers. They do it in a strict 
manner, leaving out all apples that will 
not pay for transcontinental transporta- 
tion. The bushel box is a@ very handy 
package for the consumer, for in cities 
they do not have facilities for taking care 
of apples by the barrel. Many people buy 
far Western apples in preference to the 
Eastern because they do not have to buy 
80 many, and when they see those on the 
top layer of a box they see the quality 
that is to be found in the bottom.” 

Mr. VanDeman urges that Hoosiers be- 
come skillful in the packing of fruit, not 
only to send the best looking trays and 
boxes safely to the Indiana show, but it 
means much in the successful marketing 
of the fruit. To get Oregon prices for 
Indiana apples he says: The Hoosier or- 
chardists must make diligent study of 
Oregon growing, grading, packing and 
shipping methods. If there is one re- 
form more than another needed among 
stowers in Indiana, he thinks, it is in 
grading and packing. for good packages 
mean good prices. He also urges Hoosiers 
‘o get all the education possible in all 
phases of apple questions and, like the 
‘esterners, hold schools of instruction on 
Picking, grading and packing. Such a 
school as this will be one of the features 
of the coming Indiana show. 

ndiana has many advantages as a pro- 
oe of apples, Mr. VanDeman thinks, 
ut before the growers of this state can 
win all the success that is within their 
reach, they must take up the best plans of 
growing and marketing that are followed 
a leading apple regions of the coun- 





Toaneae 
Successful Nebraska Orchards. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

by E. F. Stephens. 

‘ : watching the behavior of our 11,000 

= ard trees in branch orchards in Kear- 

in, County, Neb., I have noted the large 
oad and superior quality of fruit grown 
to er sub-irrigation. It is not unusual 

nd apple trees yielding twenty-five 





bushels to the tree under such condi- 
tions, also cherry trees that have attained 
an age of twenty-five years and peach 
trees that have Ari Te age of twenty- 
six years, have fruited thirteen times. 

Near Ainsworth, in Brown County, 
Chas. J. Boyd has forty acres of orchard, 
the older trees have been planted twenty- 
seven years. In recent years, Mr. Boyd 
has gathered an average of eleven bushels 
each from his Duchess apple trees, ten 
bushels per tree from Wealthy and has 
gathered twenty bushels of Whitney No. 
20 from a single tree. Such excellent 
results have encouraged Mr. Boyd to 
plant freely of cherry, apple and plum, 
he having firm belief not only in family 
but in commercial orcharding. 

Jules Sandoz fifteen miles southwest 
of Hayes Springs in Sheridan County 
has two thousand trees in orchard planted 
on bench land, thirty-four feet to water. 
This gentleman has been deeply interseted 
in orchard work, having planted and cared 
for one of the experimental stations 
established by our State Horticultural 
Society. He finds it is entirely practic- 
able to grow plums, apples, siberians, 
cherries and small fruits and pears. 

In Scotts Bluff County, one mile from 
the Wyoming line, the G Royce 
orchard is proving hardy, healthy and 
successful. Four hundred plum _ trees 
commenced bearing at the age of sixteen 
months from planting and last season, 
the fourth summer from planting, some 
$267.00 worth of plums were sold from the 
plum orchard portion of the plant. Apple 
and siberian trees four years planted were 
also in healthy, vigorous condition and 
beginning to set fruit, one tree having 
forty or fifty specimens. 

The Ed. Scriven orchard twenty miles 
last.of the Wyoming line near Mitchell 
has ‘yielded fruit since the fourth year 
after planting. Has not only afforded 
family supply for the last 12 or 14 years, 
but has had a considerable surplus for 
sale in the near by markets. 

The old Fairfield orchard near Mina- 
tare, planted more than twenty years ago 
has been yielding fruit of superior quality 
and sending exhibits to the County Fair. 
In quality, the fruit from this orchard, 
surpassed the fruit of the same varieties 
sent up from Saline County, by the writer. 

In the growing of plums, western Ne- 
braska usually having bright clear, sunny 
weather during the blooming period, the 
orchards under our observation have never 
missed a crop.of plums in that section of 
the state. 

Among the orchards so far planted in 
western Nebraska, what is known as the 
David Hunter orchard at Sutherland, 
Lincoln County, 318 miles west of Omaha, 
easily leads all others because this orchard 
has now been planted 13 years. The 
trees have been well pruned, they have 
succeeded well and he has used excellent 
cultivation. Some years this orchard 
has not received other than normal rain- 
fall, depending on conservation of mois- 
ture and thorough and frequent cultiva- 
tion. The orchard however, is under the 
ditch and can be watered when necessary. 
I believe during the past season it was 
carried by cultivation until the 25th of 
August, and then having a crop of 10,000 
to 12,000 bushels of fruit, was watered 
twice during late August and early Sep- 
tember to swell the size of the large crop 
of apples. 

In this forty acre orchard, there are 
some 200 cherry, 200 plum and 200 peach 
trees. The cherry trees commenced bear- 
ing at the age of four years and have never 
missed a crop, same with the plum. 
The peach trees have given 7 or 8 crops 
and there were 80 bushels of peaches in 
the year 1909. 

From single apple trees, a bushel and 
three pecks were picked the fifth season. 
The summer apples during 1909 were 
sold at from $1.00 to $1.50 per bushel for 
the better class fruit. The winter apples 
were marketed at from $3.00 to $4.00 a 
barrel. At the age of 13 years, as many as 
20 bushels of apples were picked from 
single trees. This gentleman has exhi- 
bited fruit at our State Meetings, winning 
his fair proportion of premiums. Mr. 
Hunter uses a power sprayer, spraying 
three times during the season of 1909. 
In picking, packing and marketing the 
percentage, of fruit thrown out was re- 
ported as only one bushel in fifty. 


o— 


Fruit on Road Side. 

The Germans long ago learned how to 
utilize their roadsides. Everywhere one 
sees bearing trees alongside the highways. 
Very little of the fruit is stolen. A warn-| 
ing board reads, ‘‘A good man injures no 
tree.”’ The fruit is sold and the money 
goes to the road funds. American roads 
can be beautified equally as well and ata 
profit to taxpayers. 

—_—$_———— 








New -@ 
Model e d 

* Marlin 
REPEATING RIFLE 
The only gun that fills the j 
demand for a trom- 
bone (“pump”) ac- 
tion repeater in 
25-20 and 
32-20 
calibres. 













less cartridges, 
also black and low 
pressure smokeless. 
Powerful enough for deer, 
safe to use in settled districts, ex- 
cellent for target work, for foxes, 
geese, woodchucks, etc. 
Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “pump” action 
pba por ye apes gemegy fay sche pr pe | 
. ion. Ivory Bead frong 


convenience. It has take-down construction and 
sight; these cost extra on other ri bres. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full ZZzr/7 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write fae 


The Marlin Le — 39 Willow Street 





New Haven, Conn, 












THE IDEAL 


Corrugated Paper 


CUSHION 


For Packing Apples 


Absorbs the shocks in travel and apples are delivered unbruised and as round and 
solid as the day they were packed. These add a tone of distinction and clean- 
liness to any shipper’s product, and the cost is so proportionately low that it will 
pay packers to investigate by simply sending for our catalogue and price list. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
DEPT. “C” 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








SEARIGHT No. 18 PRUNING SAW 


is light, strong, durable and handy. The blades 
are hand filed and ready for use, and may be 
turned instantly to any angle, and may be used 
between two limbs not closer than % inch. 


For those who wish a saw nothing better 
or handier can be obtained. 


The name SEARIGHT means guaranteed 
quality on all pruning tools. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





Manufactured by 


DETROIT SHEAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 





900 Greenwood Avenue, 

















Not a Member. 

One day a man passing a church, no- 
ticed a drunken man leaning against 
the edifice. He asked. 

‘Do you belong to that church?”’ 

The drunken man answered. ‘No, | 
but I lean that way.”’ | 





SAVES $25 TO $50 PER DAY 


Hundreds of farmers throughout the country are saving from $25 to $50 per day by the use of The Cyclone 
Tile Ditching Machine. Tiling is rapidly taking its place as the most important farm improvement, but 
without the aid of a machine, oo are retarded because of the high cost of digging ditch and slowness of 
hand work. The Cyclone Ditcher js designed to dig your trenches quickly, with the horse power which 
is always available on the farm. The cost of the Cyclone is low, within the reach of the average farmer. 








SAVES ITS COST IN TEN DAYS OPERATION. 


One customer writes: ‘‘Saved its cost in a few days;’’ another, 
“Saved $45 to $60 per day;”’ another, ‘“‘Saved $100 in four 
days;’’ another, ‘‘Saved $200 in tiling 12 acres.”’ 

It will do the same for you. Don’t lay another rod of tile without the assistance of a Cyclone Ditcher. It 
wont cost you a cent to own one, it will save more than its cost in the money you would otherwise pay out for 
having your ditches dug by contract. Guaranteed to cut 300 rods per day two feet deep in ordinary soil with 6 
average farm horses. Don't wait for contractors—do your own tiling—at lowest cost——in shortest time. 

If you have tiling to do and want to know how to save in time and cost, write to-day-;don't wait—do it now. 


The Jeschke Manufacturing Company, Bf itvur. ono 
4 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


enasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Don’t you know why you 
ought to have Genasco on 
your roof instead of shin- 
gles, tin, tar, or ordinary 
“composition” roofings? 


The Good Roof Guide Book tells all 
about it, and enables you to save money 
in the long run. Write for it, and ask 
for samples. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is another thing 
you ought to know about. Write today. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largeet producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the worid. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 





New York San Francisco 





Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt — 
00: 


TRAWBERRIES 


And how to GROW THEM 


@ complete treatise on 
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strawberry culture written 
by America’s greateststraw- 





w 
est author 
reports show that straw- 
berries yield more dojJars 
peracre and give quicker 
returns thanany othercrop. 


Get our book and learn 

how. IT’S FREE! 
0 R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
h 209 Three Riv ich. 








Plants by the dozen or by the million. 
120 acres planted in 103 varicties, Ali 
the standards and the most promising olf) 


74 America. Every plant true to name, 
Lp Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
" and Currant Plants, Grape Vines, Cali- 
O¢Qi fornia Privet and other Shrubbery.@ 
Cultural directions with each ship-§) 
Wal ment. Beautiful Catalogue FREE. Send 
a postal today. My personal guarantee #ii) 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Packag~ is Mailed to Everye 
one Wh. Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a promi. of manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
— like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 
muc 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 16 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
oy ag — color card and full Ben povnmes 

on showing you how you can sayvea many 
dollars. Write to-day. . 















Kerosene 
ENGINES 


| MIDDLEDITCH 


Operate perfectly on common 
coal oil, gasoline, distillate, 
alcohol or any similar liquid 
fuel. Our catalog explains 
why this is safest, simplest, 
most economical and prac- 
tical power. 


Genuine Free Trial 


If it doesn’t satisfy you in 
every way the trial costs 
nothing. Don’tinvestinany © 
engine until you get our 
proposition. Writefor it now. 


THE MIDDLEDITCH ENGINE CO. 
























A STRAWBERRY MAN’S ADVICE. 


Prepare the Land Now for Setting 
Next Spring. 

“T would say to all, old and young,”’ 
says Joshua Vose of Cranston, R. I.,“‘have 
a strawberry patch in your own garden, 
and not depend on buying fruit that has 
been knocking around the market until its 
freshness and flavor are all gone.’”’ Mr. 
Vose is the oldest market gardener that 
comes to the “‘bridge’’ in Providence with 
farm produce, and one of the best known 
farmers of Rhode Island. His ten-acre 
farm at Pontiac, in the City of Cranston, 
is devoted to a number of different lines, 
but Mr. Vose has made himself master of 
all the lines he attempts, and it is safe to 
say that he gets more returns than many 
do from much larger farms. He can tell 
you by his note book just what pays and 
what does not, even if it is a crop that 
produces for him only a few dollars worth 
in a year. The whole list would be too 
long to enumerate, but his principal lines 
are strawberries, dahlias, asters, apples, 
and a few vegetables. 

He has at this season of the year beds 
of strawberries in almost all stages of 
development, and he will, take you over 
the fields and show just why this or that 
one is good, what it has done this year, 
and what he hopes to have it do next. 
Here in one corner is a half dozen plants, 
sent out last season by the Rhode Island 
experiment station. They are not even 
named as yet, but Mr. Vose is one of a 
number about the State that are giving 
them a trial, and when results are seen, 
they will be named if they deserve it. 
Here is another patch that comes from a 
seedling. Mr. Vose explains how he 
found a stray plant in the grass, that 
had come up from a seed. He trans- 
planted it, with a big spadeful of soil, 
and took plants from the runners the 
next season. Now he has three sizable 
rows of the plants, and by another season 
can t2ll whether or not this plant is good 
enough to name. 

Strawberries in these parts were only 
about half a crop this year anyway, but 
he will tell you what varieties turned out 
the best, and what he will do next year to 
effect a cure, for those that did not. Of 
all the varieties in common use, Mr.Vose 
prefers the Belts. This is a fruit that 
yields large berries, of fine color and 
flavor, and runs even, so that the grower 
can put up fine looking crates. Clydes 
have a little more brilliant polish, but 
are disappointing when you get inside. 
Belts are clearly the favorite around 
this region. Mr. Vose has beds arranged 
in all the common ways, and also plants 
in hills, a method which he says he likes 
the best of all. When plants are set 
this way, there is to be a permanent bead, 
the runners being kept cut off all around, 
and the hills are only twenty inches 
apart. Mr. Vose says he gets fully as 
large a yield this way as when the plants 
are allowed to run to matted rows. 

Long experience has taught Mr. Vose 
pretty well what methods to follow all 
through the berry crop, and here is his 
experience in his own words. 

GOOD CORN SOIL WANTED. 

“Tt has been said that any soil that 
will grow a crop of corn will grow straw- 
berries, but I prefer to qualify that state- 
ment to that the extent that I would se- 
lect good corn ground, that is, good deep, 
retentive soil, then give it thorough prep- 
aration for at least one year before 
planting. The more and richer it is fer- 
tilized and worked over, the finer and 
richer it becomes, and the better condi- 
tion it will be in to feed the great quan- 
tity of fine fibrous roots that sustain this 
plant. Could each person who intends 
to plant strawberries wash out some 
well grown plant so as to save its root 
system entire, he would have a much 
better conception of its wants and re- 
quirements. 

“Right here will be asked, ‘What is the 
best fertilizer for the strawberries?’ I 
would fill the soil with stable manure 
long enough before planting, so that it 
might become thoroughly rotted and in- 
corporated in the soil, then treat to a 
hundred bushels of clear wood ashes to 
the acre, or some condensed form of pot- 
ash in like ratio. While the strawberry 
will grow and thrive to some extent on 
sour or acid soil, I would ascertain by the 
the use of litmus paper if the soil were 
very acid. If so, counteract the same by 
use of five hundred pounds of lime to the 
acre kefore planting. 


HAVE BERRIES ENOUGH. 

‘Many will ask, ‘Will it pay to go to all 
this bother just for a few strawberries’? 
Let me ask, how many farmers’ families, 
or rural residents, have absolutely all 
the strawberres they can consume in the 
family. We promise ourselves, our wives 
and our children that we will buy all the 
berries they want, rather than to bother 
with the berry patch. Do they have one 
half, or one-quarter what they could and 
should consume of this most healthful 
fruit? No, if you get a‘single box. per 
day for the family they do well, while 
each member of the family would con- 
sume nearly that quantity if they had re- 
course to a good plot on their own grounds. 
Therefore, I would say to all, old and 
young. ‘Set a strawberry patch in 
your own garden and not depend on buy- 
ing fruit that has been knocking around 
the market until its freshness and flavor 
are all gone. 

VARIETIES ARE LEGION. 

‘‘Next we will consider the varieties and 
manner of setting. The number of va- 
rieties old and new, is legion, and it only 
remains for us to go to some plantation, 
see them growing, eat them and then 
choose by the aid of the grower 
what seems best. Do not take the 
grower’s or nurseryman’s advice abso- 











This is Mr. W. C. Crandall, of Colorado, who 
states in his letter that twelve years ago he call 
on Mr. Green at his home and since has been @ con- 
stant subscriber to and reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Mr. Crandall sends us a very interesting 
letter in which he speaks of the climate of Colorado 
and of the progress which is now being made in that 
state in small fruits and poultry. 








lutely, as many of them try to unload 
their most undesir2able varieties. I will 
name some of the old favorites—Clyde, 
for earliest, then William Belt, the stand- 
ard for quality; Glen Mary, with its ob- 
jectionable white tips, Dunlap, Beverly, 
Sample, and latest, the Gandy. Of the 
newest varieties we have Tracy, Dixson, 
Silver Coin, Morning Star, Elmore, Nor- 
wood and Arnout with many others. I 
need not comment on their good or bad 

ualities, for each have their admirers. 

hen you have your plants ordered and 

our plot in fine condition, mark out not 
ess that 34% feet for matted rows, or 
field culture, and set two to two and 
a half feet in rows. If for hill culture 
to be kept in hills, I prefer twenty 
inches each way. In this culture all run- 
ners should be cut off assiduously. 

“In either mode of culture plants 
should not be allowed to fruit the first 
season, therefore remove blossoms. I 
use a spade for setting, as it avoids doub- 
ling up the roots in shallow holes. We 
have now our plants in the garden and 
our returns or profits will depend very 
much upon the care during the season. 
Feed and care for them as you would a 
young animal and they will repay. you 
several times the profit and pleasure 
that the animal would. And right here 
let me ask the farmers what crops on the 
farm will turn an income of three to five 
hundred dollars an acre for an equal out- 
lay. 


eq there has 





THE BERRY FIELD IN AUTUMN, 

We have followed this subject ¢ 
the first season and when the farouh 
nights of autumn come we will see that 
the vines have some light cover for win 
ter protection. Marsh hay, pine needles. 
or horse stable manure are all gooq’ 
When the severe frosts are over ang 
growth begin in the spring, remove this 
cover from the plants and let it lie bet. 
ween the rows to help keep the fruit 
clean and conserve moisture. 

“Keep free from weeds until the blogs. 
soms are well out, when nothing more 
need be done until the ripe fruit appears 
to gladden our eyes and tickle our appe- 
tites and we surely will find great enjoy- 
ment in eating fresh fruit from our own 
garden, for as Beecher once said, “God 
might have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but he never did.” And we 
can console ourselves with having the 


best.”’ 
_ W. E. Srong, 
R. I., in American Cultivator, 








Oo—_—- 
Some Small Fruits. 


For many years I observed a Catawba 
vine which was trained up twenty feet or 
more to the corner of a stone house and 
then was carried around two sides just un- 
der the projecting cornice and being pro- 
tected from frost and wet, ripened im. 
mense clusters of fruit when vines near 
the ground produced nothing. It would 
be an interesting experiment to watch the 
vines thus trained at different heights and 
note whether those whose sap had to rise 
twenty feet leafed out as quick as those 
with stems only eight feet long. An Isa- 
bella vine upon a wooden house was 
trained in like manner around three sides 
and some of the fruit was at least seventy 
feet from the junction of stem and root. 
It is a peculiarity of grapes that they seem 
to revel in the foundations of buildings 
and frequently crossing under cellars wan- 
der into adjoining ground for sustenance 
and in no way robbing other growths. For 
this reason there are many situations 
around city as well as country homes 
where a grape vine if it can be got onto the 
side of a building or high wire trellis costs 
absolutely nothing but the trouble of trim- 
ming. Another city resident who read the 
Fruit Grower can buy a lot cheap because 
crossed by an abrupt and deep ravine.This 
ravine can be filled with the refuse from 
a nearby stoneware factory, for nothing, 
the company being glad of a convenient 
dumping ground, and after filled to a level 
will sell for two hundred dollars advance. 
The filling will take two or three seasons, 
according to how much of the year the 
factory runs. Now he asks whether he 
can plant small fruits so as to pay the 
interest and taxes. He and a 17-year-old 
boy have a half holiday each Saturday and 
he knows it would be better for both to 
have some gongenial work rather than to 
loaf around town. Strawberries seem to 
be ovardone and prices too low to warrant 
him in planting them. . ‘‘Could he make 
red raspberries and blackberries pay? 
The land is a rich loam. 

The answer is probably yes, if time 
enough can be had. Strong growing rasp- 
berries bear the same summer set and a 
full crop twelve months later, and from 
that on an indefinite number of years ac- 
cording to care and condition of soil. 
Blackberries do not pay until the third 
year as a rule and are then good for a 
dozen more. I notice in the last two years 
been a demand for extra fine 
red raspberries and fully ripened black- 
berries of large, high flavored kinds. 





——_— 
“The more I see of men the more I like 
dogs,’’ declared the pessimistic boarder. 
“Have some sausage, Mr. Wombat,” 
suggested the landlady. 


—_—_0O—_—_ 
The Largest Grape Vine. 

Out in Carpinteria, Cal., is a grape- 
vine that is said to be the largest in the 
world. This vine was planted in 184 
by a Spanish woman, and beneath its 
branches, which cover more than a2 
acre, 800 or more persons can find pro- 
tection from the sun’s heat, says Pop- 
ular Mechanics. The first election 
Santa Barbara county under American 
rule was held under its ripening fruit. 
The vine is of the mission variety. In 
1893 it bore eight tons of grapes, and 
in 1895, ten tons. The trunk -is nearly 
eight feet in circumference. 

It is difficult to determine how long 
grapevines, will grow. Officials of the 
Department of Agriculture declare that 
they have yet to find a wild grape 
vine which has died of old age. Some 
authorities state that the vine equals 
and often surpasses the oak in point 
of age. Pliny mentions a vine 600 years 
old. There is a vine at Hampton Court, 
England, planted in 1769, while here 
in America there is a wild grapevine 
on the shores of Mobile Bay, within 4 
mile of Daphne, Ala., commonly known 
as the “Gen. Jackson vine,’ from the 
fact that Gen. Andrew Jackson twice 
pitched his tent under it during his 
campaign against the Seminole Indians. 
This vine is more than six feet in cit 
cumference at its base. 
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THE RED RASPBERRY. 


How to Grow It Successfully in a Com- 
mercial Way. 


Raspberries are good feeders, requir- 
ing a liberal amount of plant food and 
responding readily to good treatment. 
If the soil is not naturally in a good 
state of fertility, rotted barnyard manure 
should be applied and the ground deeply 

lowed and thoroughly cultivated or 
broken up with a harrow or clod smasher 
in a small way, then well spaded up, 
working in the dressing. The plants 
should then be set in the furrow, with 
roots well moistened. Some farmers 

low the furrows with a two-horse plow 
and set the plants in the furrows, while 
others use a line and a spade, opening 
the holes that the plants are to go into. 
In either case care must be taken not 
to break off the small white shoots com- 
ing up from the crown or roots, as_ these 
are to be the future plants. Do not 
set the plants too deep, or the shoots 
will not have a chance to get to the sur- 
face. Care must be taken not to tramp 
the soil hard just above the crown, but 
more from the sides and a little dis- 
tance away from the plants. The new 
shoots then have a better chance to 
come to the top. I always use young 
plants from newly propagated beds, 
as in setting strawberries, because older 
bushes from fruiting bed are not desir- 
able in many cases, being exhausted to 
such an extent as to render them un- 


tenth of September, 1849. I was en- 
abled to pick a bunch of grapes, and 
when I showed them to a_ neighbor, 
who tasted them, he exclaimed, ‘Why 
this is better than the Isabella!” _, 
Thus, year after year, Mr. Bull kept 
planting seed from his new vine. The 
result was, as he said: “I have grapes 
of great variety, many of them excel 
lent, if my judgment can be relied u 
on. The original wild habit of the 
gypsy grape seems to be entirely eli- 
minated and from the original stock, 
black as night, I have obtained grapes 
white as the Chasselas, delicious of 
texture and of a most agreeable flavor.’’ 
In a 1853, the new seedling 
was exhibited before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural society. The next 
year Bull introduced the grape on the 
market, calling it the ‘‘Concord Grape,’’ 
after the town of Concord. Its suc- 
cess was immediate. Growers all over 


the country at once started to plant 
the Concord. In a few years the new 
seedling had spread from Massachu- 
setts to the Mississippi river. 

In 1865 the Concord was awarded the 
Greeley prize given by the Hon. Horace 
Greeley, by the American Institute. 
Indeed, it was Greeley who pictures- 
quely described the Concord as “the 

ape for the millions.’”’ It is to this 
ay the most widely grown and most 
popular grape in this country. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bull did not re- 
ceive the pecuniary return to which he 
was entitled as the originator and in- 
troducer of the Concord grape. He 
died a comparatively poor man at the 
ripe age of ninety years, in 1905. On 
the monument over the grave of Eph- 
ralm Wales Bull, in Sleepy Hollow, at 
Concord, Mass., there is a significant 
line which reads: 

“HE SOWED—OTHERS REAPED.”’ 


A Maryland Peach-Grower. 

Henry Rieman of Talbot County, Md., 
never fails to get a crop of peaches. He 
has 1,800 trees on eighteen acres, and will 
sell 2,000 baskets. Two sides of the or- 
chard border on salt water, and it is swept 
by northwest winds. Mr. Rieman attri- 
butes his success to judicious pruning and 
persistent cultivation. He prunes to 
keep the trees open in the centre, and 
trains trunks high, so the ground can be 
plowed and harrowed close to the trees. 
The orchard is plowed early every spring 
and again in the fall. Harrows are kept 
going all through the season. Scarlet 
clover makes a good fertilizer. Sheep are 
kept in the orchard. They are fond of 
peach leaves and, will keep the sprouts 
down. They also eat up the wormy 
peaches. Prefers sheep to hogs, which 
do not destroy the sprouts. The orchard 
does not now drop many peaches. 











profitable. This is where a great many 
make a mistake in setting out old plants | 
instead of getting strong, thrifty young | 
plants and pay: a few dollars per thou- 
sand more. 

There are many systems of planting. 
but I will only suggest a few, and cach 
may select the one best fitted for his 
use. The first method is to plant the 
raspberries five feet apart each way, 
so as to cultivate with a horse both 
way; allow five shoots to each hill. On 
a large scale I set plants in rows five 
to six feet apart, north and south, and 
from two to three feet in the row. I 
plant potatoes every other row, north 
and south, the first year, and after that 
the whole space is given to the bushes. 
The second method, for a small garden 
the plants can be set in narrow rows, 
one foot apart in the row, where the 
work is to be done by hand. I would 
recommend the rows to be four feet 
apart—the farther the better. Four or 
five of the thriftiest canes are enough 
to allow to grow and mature each year. 
The fruit is grown on the two-year-old 
wood. Cultivation is very important 
in securing best results. Though many 
people plant raspberries, giving no at- 
tention or care afterward, expecting 
them to bear well just the same, you 
can always tell the successful grower 
by looking at his patch during the pick- 
ing season. His rows will be found 
straight, well cultivated, free from weeds, 
with plants not too thick in the row, 
not like the patch of a careless neigh- 
bor, which is at this time a thick mass 
of old canes, grass and weeds. If you 
want to be a successful red raspberry 
grower and make money by it, you must 
take care of them, and they will take 
¢are of you in the future. I have known 
men who, fifteen years ago, used to raise 
ted raspberries and today they are worth 
$30,000 to $40,000 and have retired with 
plenty of money made from growing 
raspberries. 


_— oO: 
THE ORIGIN OF THE CONCORD 
GRAPE. 


Story of Ephraim Wales Bull and How 
he Happened to Originate the 
Famous Variety. 

Ephraim Wales Bull, the originator 
and introducer of the Concord grape, 
was born in a modest house on Wash- 
ington Street in Boston, Mass., on March 

4, 1805. says an Exchange. 

At twenty years of age Bull married, 
and soon after removed to Boston where 
he established himself in business on 
Cornhill street. He lived on Fayette 
street and he cultivated apes and 
other fruits in his garden back of the 
ouse, 

Some years later Mr. Bull bought a 
farm of seventeen:,acres on the Lex- 
ington Road (at Concord, Mass.) The 
sol was sandy and the southern ex- 
posure was just right for grape grow- 
Ing, At first he was uusuccessful in 
his efforts. Either the vines did not 
withstand the severe winters, or else 
the late frosts in the spring or the early 
Tosts in the fall ruined the crop. 

However, Mr. Bull persevered, and 

achieved success when he started 
along the new line of trying to raise a 
hardy vine from seeds. He _ noticed 
4 wild grape vine growing in a corner 
his farm and the grape was of fair 
quality. And so he made the trial. 

Speaking of his experiment, Mr. Bull 
Said: “I put these grapes into the 
ftound skin and all, at a depth of two 
Inches, and covered the row with boards. 

nursed these seedlings six years, and 
of the large number obtained, only 





trying various tactics to 


asperated ’’ ones. 


trade.’’ 


people. We have befare us a 





enemies of coffee. 





| scheme.’’ 


Then the article proceeds to de- 
nounce Postum and works into a 
| fine frenzy, because we have pub- 
lished facts regarding the effect of 
coffee on some people. 

The harrowing tale goes on. 

‘‘Where a few years ago everybody 
drank coffee, several cups a day, 
now we find in every walk in life 
people who imagine they cannot 
drink it. (The underscoring is ours.) 
Burly blacksmiths, carpenters, labor- 
ers and athletes have discontinued 
or cut down the use of coffee; as there 
is not a person who reads this and 
will not be able to find the same con- 
ditions existing among his own circle 
of acquaintances, is it not well for 
the Brazilians to sit up and take 
notice?”’ 


Isn’t it curious these “burly” 
strong men should pick out coffee 
to “‘imagine’’ about? Why not ‘‘imag- 
ine’ that regular doses of whiskey 
are harmful, or daily slugs of mor- 
phine? 

If “imagination’’ makes the caf- 
zine in coffee clog the liver, depress 
the heart and steadily tear down 
the nervous system, bringing on one 
or more of the dozens of types of 
diseases which follow broken-down 
nervous systems, many people don’t 
know it. 

But it remained for the man who 
has coffee, morphine or whiskey to 
sell, to have, the supreme nerve to 
say: ‘You only imagine your dis- 














HE big coffee trust, made up of Brazilian 
growers and American importers, has been 


of coffee and get more money from the people. 


Always the man who is trying to dig extra 
money out of the public pocket, on a combi- 
nation, hates the man who blocks the game. 


Now comes a plaintive bleat from the “‘ex- 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: ‘A 
stiring circular has just been issued to the coffee 
The article further says : 


‘“The coffee world is discussing what is to be 
the future of coffee as a result of the campaign 
of misedtcation carried on by the cereal coffee 


of the largest roasters in the South asking what 
can be done to counteract the work of the 


“The matter should have been taken up by the Brazilian 
Government when they were completing their beautiful valorization 





orders. Keep on buying from me.” 








We Get a Slap 
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<i 


boost the price f 


letter from one 


Let us continue to quote from his 
article. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in population during the 
past three years, coffee shows an 
appalling decrease in consumption.”’ 





* * * * * 


Then follows a tiresome lot of 
statistics which wind up by showing 
a decrease of consumption in two 
years of, in round figures, two hun- 
dred million pounds. 





Here we see the cause for the at- 
tacks on us and the Brazilian sneers 
at Americans who prefer to use a 
healthful, home-made breakfast drink 
and incidentally keep the money in 
America, rather than send the mil- 
lions to Brazil and pay for an article 
that chemists class among the drugs 
and not among the foods. 








Will the reader please remember, 
we never announce that coffee ‘‘hurts 
all people.”’ 

Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough to use coffee, tobacco 
and whiskey for years and appar- 
ently be none the worse, but the num- 
ber is small, and when a sensible man 
or woman finds an article acts harm- 
fully they exercise some degree of 
intelligence by dropping it. 

We quote again from the article: 

“These figures are paralyzing but 
correct, being taken from Leech’s 
statistics, recognized as the most re- 
liable.”’ 
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This is one of the highest compli- 
ments ever paid to the level-headed, 
common sense of Americans who cut 
off about two hundred million pounds 
of coffee when they found by actual 
experiment (in the majority of cases) 
that the subtle drug caffeine, in 
coffee, worked discomfort and vary- 
ing forms of disease. 


Some people haven’t the character 
to stop a habit when they know it is 
killing them, but it is easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum, for when made 
according to directions, it comes to 
table a cup of beverage, seal brown 
color, which turns to rich golden 
brown when cream is added, and the 
taste is very like the milder grades 
of Old Gov’t Java. 


Postum is a veritable food-drink 
and highly nourishing, containing all 
the parts of wheat carefully prepared 
to which is added about 10 per cent. 
of New Orleans molasses, and that is 
absolutely all the Postum is made of. 

Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients and 
how prepared. Every nook and 
corner is open for every visitor to 
carefully inspect. Crowds come daily 
and seem to enjoy it. 


“There’s a Reason” 


.Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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** No one really faile who does his level best.”*— Anon. 





Best Late Peach. 


Reply to Geo. Wallis:—We do not favor 
planting peach trees in the fall. I do 
not know what peach to recommend that 
ripens later than Elberta, which gener- 
ally closes the peach season. You may 
buy varieties that are promised to ripen 
later but I fear you cannot rely upon 
them. Beer’s Smock is later than El- 
berta and is a fine peach. The peach 

ou are after seems to be one that every- 

ody is inquiring for but cannot find. 
It is unfortunate that our largest and 
best market peaches should ripen so 
closely together, beginning a little ear- 
lier than Early Crawford and closing 
after two or three weeks with Elberta 
and late Crawford. Chair’s Choice is a 
good late peach, possibly a little later 
than Late Crawford. 
Sa ee 
Quince as Bush. 

C. A. Green’s Reply to M. E. L. H., 
Conn:—It is natural for the quince to 
throw up shoots from the base. While 
most quince growers prefer the tree 
with one branch or trunk, there are those 
who claim that it is best to have three or 
four branches or trunks leading up from 
the roots to. bear the fruit. Do not per- 
mit more than three or four in all from 
the root of your quince tree. 

“ae 

Reply to Mr. F. B. Bowerman, Buffalo, 
N. Y.:—I see no necessity of any parti- 
cular protection for your peach trees 
during the coming winter. The main 
thing to have done would have been to 
stop cultivation Aug. 1 so as to retard 
growth on your peach trees, which would 
harden the wood and put them into con- 
dition to go safely through the winter. 
If the wood growth is tender and sappy I 
know of no method of protecting it at 
this late date. It is my practice to bank 
up around the trunk of each tree with a 
few shovels of soil any time between 
October and December, but before you 
do that it would be well to make a thor- 
ough search for the peach grub, destroy- 
ing all you can. 

There is no better hardy red cherry 
than the Montmorency. No, I would 
not plant all of that variety for it is an 
advantage to have earlier varieties in 
order to proiong the picking season, 
therefore [ would plant some Early 
Richmond and Morello. Montmorency 
is a favorite cherry with canning fac- 
tories. 





eee 

A Long Shot.—I am told of a hunter 
who killed a black fox with a shot from his 
rifle when the fox was a mile distant, and 
that the hunter sold this rare fox skin 
for $1500. While it is possible that such 
a shot could be made, it must be con- 
ceded that it was simply one chance in a 
thousand that the ball hit the fox, for it 
would seem to be impossible for the hun- 
ter to even see a fox a mile away. The 
probabilities are that the hunter over- 
estimated the distance, and that in fact 
the fox was not over one-fourth of a mile 
away, which is far enough for any hunter 
to make such a shot. I have heard of a 
deer being shot when a mile distant. 
This is more probable, but even here I 
suspect that the distance was exagerated. 
—C. A. Green. 

Ee egos ots 
Pear Growing on an Apple Tree. 

Dr. D. A. Willey, Jr., of Illinois, writes 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he found a 

ar on a light twig of an apple tree, the 
Cocmahen of which intermingled with 
those of a pear tree growing by its side. 
This is a remarkable circumstance. Most 
of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
will not believe it possible that under 
the conditions named a pear could be 
produced on the branch of an apple tree 
without grafting, but such seems to have 
been the above case. We must all con- 
sider that there is much yet to learn 
about plants, vines and trees, and about 
the effect of one blossom on another 
blossom, or possibly the effect on an ap- 
ple blossom on a pear blossom growing 
closely to the apple blossom. 

When a boy on the farm, the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower found on a branch 
of Early Harvest apple, which had strayed 
into the branches of a winter apple tree, 
fruit from the winter apple tree borne on 
the branch of the summer apple tree 
without any grafting or budding occur- 
ring. This experience of our Editor is 
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somewhat similar to the experience given 
by Dr. Willey but not exactly the same, 
for in Dr. Willey’s case a pear was found 
on the apple branch extending into the 
pear tree, whereas in our Editor’s ex- 
perience a winter apple appeared on the 
branch of the summer apple tree that 
had strayed in among the branches of 
the winter apple tree. Surely no one 
can explain such seeming mixtures of 
pollen and the after results. 

0o---—— 

Big Yields of Apples.—Mr. E. E. Hale 
tells Green’s Fruit Grower that on one 
Baldwin apple tree growing near the east- 
ern line of the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
he picked twelve barrels of beautiful ap- 
ples at one time. He tells us that the 
same season he picked from one Green- 
ing apple tree forty bushels of superior 
apples. 

Consider this for a moment, you who 
have not an abundant supply of fruit for 
home cooking and home eating. No 
matter how small your home lot may be, 
you certainly will have room for one ap- 
ple tree. This one apple tree may pro- 
duce enough apples to supply you abun- 
dantly throughout the season. Prob- 
ably your lot is large enough to make room 
for a few plum, cherry and pear trees al- 
sO a _— tree and a few grape vines, 
and all of the trees may not cost you over 
$3.00 to $5.00, but they will be worth to 
to you hundreds of dollars and add to 
the selling value of your property. 








Planting Nut Trees.—The importance 
of nut trees on the farm has been under- 
estimated. Thousands of farmers have 
cut down hickory nut, black walnut, but- 
ternut and chestnut trees which should 
have been considered valuable attrac- 
tions to the farm. The time has now 
come for planting nut trees. If we do 
not do this those who come after us will 
be deprived of the pleasure of nutting. 
Nut trees will thrive along the roadside 
and will add much to the beauty of the 
farm bordering such roadways. Nut 
trees do not require culture after they 
have been planted a few years as do many 


kinds of fruit trees, therefore nut trees & 


are. well calculated for roadside plant- 
ing. 

The timber of hickory, chestnut and 
black walnut is very valuable and will 
become more valuable as the years go by. 
New York state is too far north for the 
pecan. We can grow hardy strains of 
the English walnut so-called, but we 
know that the hickory, black walnut and 
butternut will thrive even north of New 
York state and yield an abundance of 
nuts. 





pata 

The Asparagus Bed.—Every year or 
two I enlarge the asparagus bed in my 
house garden by planting 100 or more as- 
paragus roots each spring. I have just 
asked my men to draw a load of manure 
and spread it over the asparagus bed, 
not so much as a winter protection, 
which may be helpful, but in order to 
make the ground as rich as_ possible. 
Here is the secret of asparagus growing. 
Keep the ground very rich by annual ap- 
plications of thin manure. Give Clean 
Cultivation. 

1 would not advise readers to plant 
the seed of the asparagus since it makes 
but little growth the first year. It is 
better to buy 200 plants and set them out 
in early spring. Asparagus is the best 
early garden product. It is ready for 
the table before anything else which 
comes: from the garden, and in quality it 
is superior to almost anything else un- 
less it is the strawberry. I consider a 
dish of asparagus superior to a dish of 
early peas, and that is saying a good deal. 
V—— 

Tree Medicine.—In reply to J. S. Stan- 
ton of New York who asks about a tree 
medicine called Fruit Life, which is in- 
jected into the trunk of the tree with 
great expectations on the part of the 
seller of the nostrum that the tree will 
gain new vigor and productiveness. My 
advice to readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
is that they have nothing to do with 
tree dopes or tree medicines or with any- 
thing that is to be introduced into the 
sap of the tree to add to its vigor, health 
or productiveness, for the chances are 
that they may destroy their tree by using 
any such medicine. 

If a tree is seriously gnawed by mice or 





rabbits or injured by fire or disease, 
such a tree may be thrown immediatel 
into marvellous production of fruit. 
have seen such cases many times at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. Thus you may 
bore a hole into an apple tree and place 
therein some medicine that you have 
bought, not knowing what its character 
may be. This tree may at once be more 
eigenen y but the productiveness may 
e caused by the injury produced, and 
the tree may die within a few yzars. 
ERED EAD 

Moving West.—A correspondent ad- 
vises in a recent issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower that the west offers better advan- 
tages for enterprising men than the east. 
This man’s advice is usually well founded, 
but there are exceptions. It would not 
be wise for everybody in the east to 
move to the west. A man might be a 
successful farmer or fruit grower in the 
eastern states and might through ignor- 
ance of irrigating methods and other 
problems be a failure in the west. My 
opinion is that there are remarkable op- 
portunities for young men or old to suc- 
ceed in any of the eastern states. But 
what folly it would be for a man who has 
never crossed the continent, who has al- 
ways lived in the east, to decide to sete 
tle in the west without having any know- 
ledge of the conditions or living or other 
probiems that he would encounter in his 
new western home. And yet there are 
many willing to sell eastern property 
and move to Idaho or Montana, Oregon 
or Colorado, witout any knowledge of 
what they may discover there or whether 
their wives or children will be satisfied 
with the western surroundings. There 
are many even foolish enough to buy 
western land that they never seen, and 
do not know whether it is mountain or 
valley, or whether a portion of the land 
may not be under the salty sea. 

—_—_——C-:, 

The Effect of Poor Soil on Clusters of 
Grapes.—-I have before me an advertise- 
ment issued by a firm manufacturing 
fertilizers, showing a cluster of grapes on 
which the majority of the berries are not 
much larger than pin heads, only eleven 
of the grape berries being of natural 
size. This firm attemps by this illus- 
tration to indicate the effect of poor soil 
in the development of a cluster of grapes, 
but it seems to me that this is nota 
correct showing. 

I have shown this defective cluster of 
grapes to a grape grower and he agrees 
with me that he never saw a cluster of 
grapes thus affected simply by having 
been produced on soil lacking fertility. 
The fact is that grape vines-do not re- 
quire a very rich soil. On very poor 
soil I have seen fine clusters of grapes 
produced without a single defect in the 
way of small berries. The amount of 
the yield of grapes on each vine will de- 
pend somewhat upon the vigor of its 
rowth. If the soil is remarkably poor 
and impoverished, there will be fewer 
clusters, and possibly the clusters may 
not be so large, but in no case that I ever 
knew does poor soil result in infinites- 
mail berries on a cluster. Where there 
are small imperfect berries, dried hard, 
they are usually produced by grape rot, 
so-called. j 





——— 
Honest Grading of Apples. 

We hear much in various publications 
about honest packing. As a rule apple 
growers are criticised for not grading 
more carefully. Such criticisms would 
seem to be just and proper, but there are 
extenuating circumstances. 

Western New York has many thousand 
little orchards yielding the farmer from 
twenty to fifty barrels of marketable 
fruit. These farmers usually draw their 
apples packed in barrels to the nearest 
railroad, where every season is located a 
man who buys everything that is offered, 
shipping the apples in carloads to distant 
points. If these small orchardists had a 
full carload and had the business ability 
necessary, they could ship as economic- 
ally as this buyer, but since they do not 
have a full carload their only recourse is 
to sell to the man who is ever ready each 
season to buy and ship the fruit. 

Here is a trying situation: This local 
buyer is not apt to be discriminating, 
therefore he will often pay one farmer as 
much as another for his fruit without 
much regard to the grading, therefore 
the man who has graded his apples with 
great care, omitting all wormy or defec- 
tive, placing as zood apples in the middle 
of the barrel as are at each end, offering 
a grade of apples worth twice as much as 
the ordinary grade, sometimes receives 
no reward whatever for his careful and 
conscientious packing. 

I am aware that this may not always 
be true of the buyer and of the packer, 
but it is so often true as to discourage 
careful grading. It seems to me that 
the only way for the careful grower and 
careful grader to get a just reward for 
his superior fruit is to market it himself, 
placing it directly in the hands of the 
consumer without the aid of middlemen. 

It is the lack of uniformity of grading 
which is the curse of apples growing in 


the eastern and middle states. 
this lack of uniformity with a system 
adopted in the famous fruit growin 
centers of the west where nearly al] the 
fruit of a certain locality is graded anq 
packed by an association, all gradeq 
alike and all sold at fancy prices ie 
apples of the highest grade. 


Consider 


Oo-—-———_ 

Remedies for Sore Shoulders of Horses 
—When you find sores on the shoulders 
or backs of your horses, rest assured that 
something is wrong. Either the collarg 
do not fit, the collars are rough with Ate 
cumulation of sand and dust, or the 
horse’s shoulders have not been bathed 
or treated with antiseptics. Where 
horses breasts are sore the horses should 
rest until the sores have healed over, 

The handiest antiseptic to apply to. 
sores is salt dissolved in water, but this 
causes smarting and pain. The best an. 
tiseptic I know of is boracic acid. This 
is a fine powder for sale at drug stores jy 
boxes large enough to last several years 
price 35e. This boracic acid powder dig. 
solved in water as strong as_ possible 
may be placed in your eye or on a gore 
spot without causing pain. No man 
who keeps horses should be without 4 
box of boracic acid powder. Have a 
bottle, say a quart bottle, with water jn 
which as much boracie acid has beep 
placed as will dissolve. There is no dan- 
ger of getting it too strong. No ham 
will occur if a little of the powder is left 
in the bottle that will not dissolve. When 
sores are discovered after bathing in 
soapy water bathe the shoulders in this 
boracic acid water several times a day, 
Then see that the collars are washed 
often and kept free from sand and grit 
and see that the collars fit properly, 
There is more danger of the collars being 
too large than too small. 

———_—— 


Special Fruits for Special Localities, 


Fruit growers have much to learn in 
regard to the adaptibility of certain soils 
and certain localities to the production 
of one class of fruit. It is well known 
that the strawberry, though it will thrive 
fairly well on any soil, will do much bet- 
ter on some soils than others. Apples 
trees will yield twice the fruit on certain 
soils that they will on other soils, and 
the same is true of the pear, quince, 
peach, raspberry, blackberry and grape. 
A large portion of the grapes grown in 
this state are grown on the shores of Lake 
Erie in Chautauqua county and on Keu- 
ka lake in Steuben county. The soil in 
Oswego county is remarkably favorable 
for growing the strawberry, and straw- 
berry culture has in consequence been a 
leading industry in that locality for many 
years. The Ridge road, that is the an- 
cient southern shore of Lake Ontario ex- 
tending from a point a few miles north 
of Rochester, N. Y., east and west for 
long distances, has been found especially 
adapted to apple growing and to the 
peach. 

Until recent years it was not known 
that many parts of the great west and 
middle west were well adapted for fruit 
growing. We have much to learn yet 
about the adaptibility of New York state 
and every eastern state for certain kinds 
of fruits, some of which do better on 
sandy soils, some preferring a clay loam, 
others a gravely soil, others a soil partly 
composed of shale or slate. The in- 
fluence of large bodies of water must not 
escape the attention of fruit growers 
looking for a site for successful planting. 
- Recently we hear from Chautauqua 
county that certain portions of that 
county near Balcom, N. Y., are particu- 
larly favorable to the growing of straw- 
berries, but this was not well known 

revious to 1910. Since this date straw- 
Leeey rowing has largely increased there. 

We heard of the strawberry blossoms 
being destroyed by frost one season and 
that the plants threw out another lot of 
blossoms, perfecting a full crop of fruit. 
Any soil which will show such wonderful 
results as this must: indeed be favorable 
to strawberry growing. The soil is fine 
alluvial gravel mixed with sand and clay, 
making what is known as a clay loam. 
There are several plantations here of ten 
acres each devoted entirely to the straw- 
berry. 

Where a certain fruit thrives marvel- 
lously, superior specimens are secured, 
thus the locality gets a reputation for 
the finest fruit and buyers drift annually 
to that locality to make large purchases 
for canning houses and for factories mak- 
ing syrups for soda fountains. This 18 2 
point overlooked by many fruit growels 
who do not realize that they can make 
better sales of apples by being in an 4p- 
ple growing section, and better sales of 
peaches, strawberries and grapes, thar 
they could if they were the only fruit 
grower producing this fruit in a certain 
locality. There are hundreds, or perhaps 
one might say thousands, of buyers col- 
ing to western New York for apples, 
peaches or other fruits who would not 
come here if there were only one 
orchardist located in this section. These 
buyers come here because there are many 
large fine orchards producing good fruit. 


DEC 
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Legal Sizes For Fruit Packages. 


I have instructed the foreman of 
Green’s Fruit Farm to take careful meas- 


Worden. You will have no trouble in 
growing strawberries if you have fertile 
soil on upland and give them a winter 














Investigate the International. 
Write for facts and figures to show 
what it is doing for others. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


To prevent a boot or shoe from slipping 
off at the heel, gum a little piece of velvet 
inside the heel of the shoe. This will 
make it cling to the stocking and prevent 
slipping. 

Pure grape juice, says an authority on 
foods, is invaluable in either sickness or 
health. In fevers it is both food and 
medicine, and is more and more used by 
physicians. Oranges and _ pineapples 
make a delicious juice, but the small 
fruits are more valuable. Currents, used 
alone or mixed with a third of raspberries, 
are more so, and the huckleberry and 
elderberry yield products not to be de- 
spised. Blackberries, field or garden, are 
valuable medicinal agents, and the poorest 
cherry, uneatable as a fruit, becomes 
nectar when made into a drink. 

A dry sandwich that is convenient for 
the five o’clock tea tray has for a filling 
shaved ginger and orange peel. Sugar- 
preserved ginger and candied orange peel 
are used for this purpose, spread between 
buttered slices of bread cut in oblong 
and circular shapes. 

—_—_—_"”:- 
Farmers Help Women. 


Latest returns from the suffrage fight 
in California fill with joy the hearts of 
the, workers for the cause all over the 
country. Early reports told of defeat 
but when the farmers’ vote was heard 
from, victory by a margin of something 
more than 3,000 was recorded. This is 
a great triumph for the suffrage party, 
and will give a spirited impetus to the 
general movement to get votes for women. 








—_—_— 
Politeness at Home. 

Human nature at best is exceedingly 
weak, and needs artificial bonds of various 
kinds to hold affection. There is no 
need to remind intelligent people that 
the politeness of society which is de- 
manded by custom is necessary to civi- 
lized living. Politeness at home between 
near relatives is not so obviously neces- 
sary, though of more importance, and is 
often neglected. It is not safe to dis- 
pense with the formalities of courtesy 
even for those who are most sincerely and 
most closely attached to each other. 
“Manners,” says Whately, ‘‘are the 
shadows of great virtues.’’ so discourtesy, 
or want of manners, foreshadows neglect 
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and want of affection. Men and women 
of the old school were scrupulous in the 
observance of the forms of polite society 
even in the home circle. The tendency 
of the present generation to ignore the 
polite manners of olden times should be 
discouraged. Families “hose members 
are uniformly courteous to each other are 
less liable to family disagreements and 
that unfortunate and treacherous disposi- 
tion shown in modern times to exhibit 
shortcomings and differences to the world 
outside. It is hardly necessary to speak 
of the worldly value of a courteous de- 
meanor to its possessor. 
———_—O—— 


Cider-Making and Preserving. 

Apple growers generally have not recog- 
nized the full value of putting up eider. 
By sterilizing the apple juice, and putting 
up in air-tight vessels this palatable pro- 
duct may be kept sweet and in good eon- 
dition the year round. By properly push- 
ing, the sales can be greatly increased for 
pure apple cider. For the benefit of those 
who have not heretofore put up apple 
cider we print the following from the de- 
partment of agriculture, which gives the 
result of experimenting: 

(1) The experiments show conclu- 
sively that it is possible to sterlize apple 
juice in wooden containers, the preduct 
remaining sound for at least six months 
under actual observation. The precau- 
tions which must be taken to insure this 
are as follows: First paraffin the con- 
tainers on the outside, then sterlize, and 
fill with juices heated to between 149 and 
158 degrees F. (65 to 70 degrees C.); seal, 
taking measures to relieve the vacuum 
produced by the contraction of the juice 
on cooling by filtering the air through 
cotton. Twenty-four ten-gallon kegs suc- 
cessfully stood asevere shipping test, show- 
ing no loss due to fermentation of the 
juice. The juice so prepared was found 
to be palatable, and acceptable as a sum- 
mer drink. 

(2) Itis demonstrated that apple juice 
ean be successfully sterlized in tin con- 
tainers, using the type of tin can sealed 
by the mechanical process, excluding all 
metals from contact with the juice ex- 
cept the tin of the can. Where lacquered 
cans are used the contamination with tin 
was reduced about one-half. Apple juices 
were canned and sterilized by heating 
in a hot water bath, up to the temperature 
of 149 degrees F. (65 degrees C.) for a 
half hour, and then were allowed to cool. 
These juices possessed only aslight cooked 
taste due to the heating and retained much 
of their distinctive apple flavor. It was 
found that. from finely flavored apple 
juice a first-class sterile product could be 
made, while a poorly flavored anple juice 
yielded an inferior product. The process 
conditions mentioned were not quite 
thorough enough to sterlize all of the 
varieties canned. A slight increase in 
the temperature or time of processing, or 
both, should be made, the temperature 
not to exceed 70 degrees C. (158 degrees 
F.) in any case. 

(3) The best treatment for sterlizing 
in glass was found to consist in heating 
for one hour at 149 degrees F. or for one- 
half hour at 158 degrees F. Heating for 
one hour at 158 degrees did not produce 
marked deterioation in flavor, half hour 
being allowed in all cases for the juice 
to obtain the temperature of the water- 
bath. 

(4) It was shown thatthe great bulk of 
the insoluble material naturally con- 
tained in apple juice can be removed by 
means of a milk separator. 

(5) Itis possible to carbonate the juice 
slightly before canning or bottling, thus 
adding asparkle to the product. A flavor 
foreign to fresh apple juice is also added, 
however, and uncarbonated sterile juice 
will resemble fresh apple juice more 
closely. Carbonating by the addition of 
water charged with carbon dioxide was 
considered by some to injure the flavor, 
lessening the characteristic fruit flavor 
by dilution. In the opinion of others a 
heavy, rich juice was improved both by 
the charge of carbon dioxide and by the 
consequent dilution. Experiments indi- 
cated that the danger of contamiration 
by mold growths was lessened by main- 
taining an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
above the surface of the juice after open- 


ing. 
(6) It is demonstrated that benzoate 


of soda in quantities varying from 0.03 
to 0.15 per cent. (0.1 per cent. being the 
maximum temporarily permitted by the 
food regulations), while it checks the al- 
coholic fermentation, allows other organ- 
isms to develop (notably the acetic fer- 
ment), whereby the palatability of the 
product as a beverage is destroyed. 
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Layering Strawberries. 


Some interesting experiments were 
conducted at the Ontario Agricultural 
College to compare the results secured 
in spacing Strawberry runner by 
hand inxstead of allowing them to find 
their place naturally. A row of hand- 
lagers plants yielded 29 pounds 3% 
ounces, while a row where the runners 
layered naturally yielded only 14 pounds 
112 ounces. In the case of the hand 
layered row the plants were set 18 inches 
and the runners spaced to six inches 
and distributed around the parent to 
a total width of 15 inches. A large num- 
ber of surplus runners were removed 
entirely. 

The specific reason for the great dif- 
ference in yield lies no doubt in the fact 
that the season was particularly dry 
and the conclusion to be drawn is that 
erowded plants suffered much more under 
such conditions than those uncrowded. 
The authorities at the college say 
hand-layering would most certainly pay 
to take extra time necessary in prevent- 
ing the over-crowding of the plants in 
the row. 
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Origin of Fruits—Our strawberry 
is derived from a cross between the 
native strawberry of Virginia and that 
of Chili. The raspberry is native to 
to temperate Europe and America and 
eertain parts of Asia. The apricot 
originated in China. The peach, too, 
was originally a Chinese fruit. The 
eherry’s birthplace was near the Caspian 
Sea, and the plum comes from the Cau- 
easus and Turkey. The pair is native 
in temperate Europe and western Asia. 
The quince came from _ southeastern 
Europe, the Caucasus and the Caspian 
region. The apple is native all over 
Europe, in the Caucasus, round the 
Black Sea and in Persia. The fig seem 
to have originated in the lands border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, particularly 
in Syria. The red currant grows wild 
all ever Europe, in the Caucasus, the 
Himalayas, Manchuria, Japan and Arctic 
America. The sweet orange originated 
in southern China and the citron in India. 
Se = 


Tidiness with Briers. 


“T would grow both blackberries and 
raspberries,’”’ said a friend, ‘‘but they are 
so untidy.’’ I wish this friend could have 
seen the garden of an Englishman whom 
I knew. His plantations were as neatly 
kept as modern lawns. d raspberries 
gave no indication of being prone to 
sprout. Low stakes were driven about two 
rods apart and two light wires stretched 
between. To these the branches were tied 
with bass bark in fan form. 

Blackcaps were allowed to make full 
canes without pinching. A stake was 
driven between each two plants (set four 
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WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co ip 
U. 8. also grain, potatoes; alfalfa, dairying. Write for 
list, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNIO“ 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health- 
ful climate, first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
phlets will be sent free upon application to State Beard of 
Immigration. Baltimore, Md. 


POST CARDS 40 Assorted Comics, etc., 10c. 

Your Name in Gilt on 12 
lovely cards, 10c. Also 25 pictures of noted women, 
14 scenes in Love, Courtship and Marriage, Dream 
Dictionary and Illustrated Pataleees of Post Cards, 
— Address U. 8. Card Works, Box 2-4, Clinton- 
ville, Conn. 


FREE We will send you this beautiful 
GOLD PLATED RING absolutely 
Free if you will send us the names of five of 
your neizhbors and 10 eents to pay postage, 
etc. GEM CITY SUPPLY CO., Quincey, Lilineis 


1912 Calendar Free 


Four very finest Christmas and New Year Post 
Cards and a beautiful New Year Calendar orna- 
mented in gold mailed free if you send 2 cent stamp 
to pay postage. This special introductory advertis- 
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ing offer goud only 20 days. 
Gates Card Club, 31 Capper: ‘Topeka, 
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feet apart), and half the canes from each 
hill was tied to each stake, the canes 
passing each other and completing a com- 
nlete half circle. The attachment was 
by tacking a short piece of sheep skin to 
the posts each fastening holding a cane 
from either hill. 

The new growth grew straight up dur- 
ing the fore part of the season and the 
sight was pretty. 

—————_0--=—=~> 
Lye Wash Kills Scale. 


Prof. H. A. Surface, State Zoologist 
of Pennsylvania, recommends a lye wash 
to kill scale on fruit trees. Several who 
have tried it report good results, and say 
the bark comes out.cleanandsmooth. Lye 
is easily obtainable on any farm where 
wood is used as fuel. The lye is leached 
from a barrel, as in leaching lye for soft 
soap making. 
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What the Cook Was Doing. 
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in Furope the dusky housemaid acted 





as caretaker, and more than once she 
received in the dining room an admirer 
in the person of one Henry Morgan, cab 
driver. 

One evening, as the maid and the Jehu 
were making merry, there came from the 
kitchen a painful scratching sound. 

‘“What’s dat noise in de kitchen?” 
demanded the maid’s admirer. ‘Must 
be a dawg tryin’ to git in.” 

“Don’t yo’ worry,’’ answered the 
maid; ‘“‘dat ain’t no dawg a-scratchin’ at 
de do.’ Dat’s de cook a-writin’ a love 
letter to her honeysuckle.’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 

—— Oo" 

The Connecticut peach has been one of 
the best in the history of the state. Large 
high-colored Elbertas have been the rule 
and it is figured that the season’s record 
for the entire state will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000 baskets. 
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of high grade vines, plants 
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100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Green's Nursery Co 
Box 91 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


4480—Boys’ Russian Dress. Two sizes, 1 and 2 
years. For 1 year it requires 1j yards 36 inches 


wide. 
4284—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. Four sizes, 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches, bust measure. For 36 bust, it 
Tequires 6} yards 27 inches wide. 
8748—Girls’ Sailor Blouse Dress. Four sizes, 6 to 
12 years. For 8 years, it requires 3f yards 44 
inches wide; 5} yards of braid. _ 
4071—Ladies’ Negligee Shirt Waist. Nine sizes, 32 
to 48 inches, bust measure. For 36 bust, it re- 
quires 2§ yards 36 inches wide. Le 
4575—Ladies’ Nine Gored Skirt. Six sizes, 22 to 
32 inches, waist measure. For 24 waist, it re- 
quires 4¢ yards 44 inches wide. f 
3966—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Seven sizes, 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For 36 bust, it requires 
3¢ yards 27 inches wide. 
4353—Misses’ and Small Women’s Yoke Dress. 
Three sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. For 16Zyears, 
it requires 5} yards 44 inches wide. 
4672—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Six sizes, 32 to 42 inches, 
ust measure. For 36 bust, it requires 2} yar 
36 inches wide. F 
484—Ladies’ Seven Gored Plaited Skirt. Six sizes, 
22 to 32 inches, waist measure. For 24 waist, it 
Tequires 4% yards 50 inches wide. 
4858—Girls’ Dress. Five sizes, 4 to 12 years. For 
8 years, it requires 2} yards 44 inches wide;°2$ 
yards of braid. 
4847—Boys’ Russian Blouse Suit. Three sizes, 2, 
4 and 6 years, For 4 years, it requires 3} yards 
_27 inches wide. 
2508—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. Four sizes, 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches, bust measure. For 36 bust,§it 
Tequires 43 yards 27 inches wide. . 3 
5258—Ladies’ Waist, Seamless Yoke. Five sizes, 
32 to 40 inches, bust measure. Size 36, needs 1} 
yards, 36 inches wide, p yards, 18-inch_ all-over. 
4733 —Children’s Double reasted Coat. Five sizes, 
2 to 10 years. For 6 years, it requires 24 yards 
44 inches wide. 
5128—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt. Cut in six sizes, 22 


to 32 waist measure. Size 24 requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


Patterns 10c. each. Order patterns by num- 
ber, and give size in inches. Address Green’s 
Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Raisins will make a delightful beverage. 
ake one pound, seeded, two pounds 
loaf sugar, three lemons and two gallons 
of boiling water. Cut the thin yellow 
peel from the lemon, cover it with boiling 
water and when the water has cooled add 
the juice of the lemons and raisins and 
sugar. After it has stood for several 
days strain through a jelly bag and bottle. 
It is then ready for use. 
——" 


Porcelain-lined sinks and tubs can 
be cleaned by rubbing with a flannel 
wet with kerosene. 
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Twilight Musings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
[Frank I. Hanson. 


It sounds queer but there can be all- 
round square-dealing. 

The best chapter in the book of our life 
is that which reveals good character and 
true friendship. 

Sincerity counts in everything and 
everywhere, but at no place is it more 
more needed than on the farm. 

If we each made up our mind to give 
every man and beast a square deal what 
a better world this would be. 

When a poor woman has the courage 
to wear an out-of-date hat to church we 
ought to praise her good sense from the 
depths of our hearts. 

The deaf man who can prick up his 
ears at the rattling of banknotes gets 
very little sympathy in this world. 

If we are honest simply because people 
expect us to be, we have failed to grasp 
the true meaning of the word. 

Knowledge learned from another is 
valuable, but it is more thorough and 
permanent when gained by actual ex- 
perience. 

Never destroy papers and magazines 
that contain good articles and fiction. 
Give them to somebody with the request 
that they keep them moving. 

When father finds time to read the 
paper in the evening mother usually has 
a basket of stockings to repair. The 
least he can do is to keep pleasant and 
cheerful. 

If some people were as good as they 
look, and all the others could look as good 
as they really are, what a well-balanced 
humanity we would be. 

A farmer that we know occasionly of- 
fers the hired man the use of a good driv- 
ing horse for a little trip Sunday after- 
noon, and it puts him in good spirits for 
the coming week. 

Something more than a good income 
is necessary to pay off a mortgage—ihe 
secret is to be able to spend a part of it 
judiciously and save the rest. 

Quite often we hear men remarking 
about their neighbors being so success- 
ful and they decide they were born lucky. 
Perhaps it is because they stand with 
folded hands and look on, while the pros- 
perous chaps roll up their sleeves and just 
keep humping along. 

It is quite likely that the eyes of some 
of the old folks in your neighborhood are 
failing, making reading difficult. Try 
helping them out during your spare 
time. Reading aloud for half an hour 
will be good practice for you, and will 
be appreciated by them. 

Get the door-step habit. An hour 
spent in the dusk of a summer’s evening, 
quieting the nerves, feasting the eyes, 
upon the green fields and growing things 
and filling the lungs with pure air is the 
best sleeping medicine that one can take. 
It is perfectly safe and we recommend it. 
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The Style of the Box Pack. 


The manner of putting up the straight 
pack is too obvious to need description, 
though the judgment to know whether the 
apples on the table will go best into this 
or one if the diagonal packs must be gained 
by experience. The apples may of course 
be graded so closely beforehand that each 
lot will pack into one size and style, but 
this is laborious and unnecessary with 
skilful packers, who from a large table 
choose swiftly and almost indistinctively 
the right size. The apples should fit very 
snugly, ay if.an apple at the end of a row 
has to be crowded in by main strength, 
either the packer has a poor eye for size 
or did not choose the right pack. Let 
him spare the grower the anguish of seeing 
a fine apple crowded down against the 
side of the box till the skin slips. 

The diagonal pack becomes simple by 

acking the box from the side, for then 
it resolves itself into the offset pack, each 
row alternating with or offsetting its 
neighbors; but it is really much more con- 
venient to work at the end of the box in all 
styles of packs. The two apples in the 
left hand corner are first placed diagonally 
across it, then one snugly in the right 
hand corner and a fourth above and at 
te left of this wedges all securely in one 
place. 








THIN MODEL WIND 
SIZE 16 SET ‘ 
ma This watch isa beauty of atimepiece with several new 
features in watch making. ‘hi 
about 1-2 larger than picture) stem wind, stem set, 
right nickel case with gold-plated yinding stem. White 
dial has Arabic numerals printed in gold on a maroon 
background decorated with silver, all inside a circle of 
old and silver stars and dots. Case has new double 
ack, proteciiog works from accident and dust. h 
watch thoroughly tested at factory and just the watch 
to_wear every day in the year and know what time it is. 
Just as good a time keeper as a very expensive watch, 
will wear for years and it costs you nothing. 


You Can Earn It in a Few Minutes 


I will give you this fine watch and fob with your 
initial for just a few minutes of your time. New and 
easy plan, sure to win. Many friends have earned 
it in a half hour. Just send me your name 
and 4cts. for full free outfit of Post Cards, etc. 


F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 14 E Water St., Springfield, Mass. 
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ALL FRUIT CLUB 


Many readers are interested in securing data from every possible source, in regard to fruit growing. 
We quote herewith a special proposition covering five leading publications devoted especially to 
fruit, and we offer a bargain price. 


REGULAR PRICE 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 4 years.......... $1.00 
The Western Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. 1 year........ 1. 
Better Fruit, Hood River, Ore. 1 year 
Southern Fruit Grower, Chattanooga, Tenn, 1 year 
Fruitman and Gardener, Mt._Vernon, Iowa, 1 year 


$4.00 
SEND $2.50—GET ALL FIVE PAPERS 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 











For The Farmer’s Wife 


When I started the ILLINOIS FARMER I wanted to make the 
Woman's Department of special aid to the farmer's wife. Accordingly 
I made the fashion service an important feature. Not only that, but the 
styles, especially those for children, have been made very plain and 
simple as well as up-to-date so that any woman could make pretty 
dresses just like the styles illustrated. The styles are the very latest 
that we can secure and come direct from one of the largest pattern 
houses in America. And further, I sell you these patterns at only 
five cents each. I guarantee them correct in every detail and the 
same as you pay ten and fifteen cents for at the stores. 


FASHION BOOK FREE 


I want you to haveacopy of my Big Fashion Book, which shows 
800 of the latest styles; also EMBROIDERY patterns at five cents 
each, This big book also contains lessons on dresscutting and making 
with full illustrations. I will send a copy of this big book free to every 
woman who will send Twenty-five Cents for One Full Years’ 
trial subscription to the ILLINOIS FARMER. 
THE ILLINOIS FARMER Is a clean cut farm paper that is not afraid 
to fight the battles for farmers, and there- 
by help secure for them a better measure of the wealth they produce. 
It is not afraid to tackle his legislative problems. It has pages devoted 
to DAIRY, POULTRY, LIVE STOCK, HORTICULTURE, and every- 
thing pertaining tothe up-to-date farm. Every issue has a good wo- 
man’s department, illustrated with the latest fashions. 
SEND TO-DAY Accept this big offer at once. Send the twenty-five 
cents fora full year’s subscription to the ILLINOIS 
FARMER (published twice a month) and I will send you acopy of my 
big handsome Fashion Book FREE. I will also agree to sell you any 
pattern you want thereafter for 5 cents. I can sell them for 5 cents because I buy them by 
the thousand and don’t make any profit. I don't want the profit. I want your subscription 
to ILLINOIS FARMER. You will save many times the cost of my offerin a year. Write today. 


JOHN M. STAHL, J. P., Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


Charles A. Green, the man who, over thirty 
years ago, discovered that fruit growing was 
the best and most profitable way to occupy 
land, has written an intensely interesting and 
highly instructive book, “How I Made the Old 
Farm Pay.” It is worth many dollars to any 
fruit grower or farmer. It is a ws of Mr. 
Green’s actual work and its results. OU may 
follow its methods and teachings and make your 
farm much more profitable. 

Mr. Green edits and publishes 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
The Oldest Frult Journal In America 
(Established over 30 years ago) 

His editorials and advice are timely and in- 
structive, as are the writings of his staff of 
horticultural writers. Here every month you 
are sure to get news of the latest and best 
methods which make for success and profit in 
fruit growing and farming. : 

There is + and pleasure in fruit grow- 
ing. Even a few trees are profitable. fous 
are worth twice as much as Oranges! or 
years we have advised our readers to plant 
orchards, and many are now getting their re- 
ward in big profits, Every home-owner should 
plant a few fruit trees. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER tells you how 
and where to plant, how to prune and spray, 
and how to make your fruit trees most pro- 
ductive. Mr. Green has piloted many orchard- 
ists to success). YOU need this publication 
NOW. Send 35 cents now and get GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER for_twelve months and 
Green’s booklet, “Thirty Years with Fruits and 
Flowers.” Or send us $1.00 to-day and we will 
send you GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER every 
month for four years (48 numbers) and Mr. 
Green’s famous bock, “How I Made the Farm 
Pay.” A book that will hold your interest 
from cover to cover. Think of it! This valu- 
able book and 48 numbers of the greatest fruit 
journal in the world for only $1.00, all charges 
prepaid, if you send at once. 

Send your order to-day, as the price will be 
stud. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Wall Street 
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SAWS DOWN 
TREES 


BY ‘ONE may. It’s KINe oF THE Woops. axe money and 
backache, Send for FREE catalog No, B27 showing low price 
and jals from th ds, First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


24 ARO 48 in. 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 


ling, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows. 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. each $2.95 


Complete with latch & hinges 
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enna 
80 Rod Spoo! $1.50 
Buy direct from factory at wholesale prices. 
REE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, etc. Write 
today to box 93 Mason Fence Co., Leesburg, O. 








SELMAN FENCE 


FOR THE ORCHARD 
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that will give 

ears of Satis- 

actory service; 
2, the style and 
height best suit- 
ed to your pur- 
pose; 3, and ata reason- 
able price. Our prices 


Me 113 CTS. AROD UP 


Save the DEALERS PROFIT and get a 
better fence. Kitselman Fence Lasts for Years. 
100 styles and heights. Catalogue FREE. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box206 Muncie, Ind. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Heaviest Fence Made \=tymmem 
Heaviest Galvanizing \ I : 

We make r60styles. Horse 
\ cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
-\ proof fences made of No.9 

double galvanized wires 
and absolutely rust proof \ 
Bargain Prices: ren 
13 eents per Rod Up EE 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof (ry 
Fences, Lawn Fences and \jg; 
Gates. Send for Catalog wif’ YZ 
and Free sample for test. ("7 ry 
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Crops in the Orchard, 

| Paul Work, Cornell College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Can the orchard be made to pay its 
own expenses up to the time of oar 
ing without injury to future crops? If 
so, how? The answer we propose for 
discussion is, Yes, by means of well se- 
lected and well managed vegetable in- 
ter-crops. : 

To begin with, the grower must have 
a natural liking for the inter-cropping 
idea. One seldom makes a success of 
a practice that he does not like. 

In the second place, care and atten- 
tion needed by the orchard must not 
be detracted to other crops. 

Third, the trees must not be robbed 
of plant food or moisture. Here we 
raise the most common objection to or- 
chard inter-cropping, it being claimed 
that there is not enough for both. If 
we can not supply plant food in quan- 
tities sufficient for the proper develop- 
ment of both crops, then by all means 
do not attempt to grow vegetables. 
Moisture is less easily controlled, but 
even here humus and cultivation are 
highly effective. 

Fourth, we must not stir the soil 
late in the season, thus preventing pro- 
per ripening of wood by forcing it into 
new growth. 

Fifth, we should choose crops that 
require but little outlay for special equip- 
ment, and which are light in their de- 
mands for labor. 

Sixth, the question of markets and 
marketing must be considered with great 
care, for upon this the profits depend. 
In general, it is well to plant staple crops 
which may be sold always and every- 
where. 

Finally, we must consider the general 
adaptation of crop to orchard, having 
due regard for the lay of the land, soil 
conditions and harvest time. 

Prof. Stewart of the Pennsylvania 
State college holds that ‘from the 
standpoint of the trees, the least harm- 
ful are tilled leguminous inter-crops, 
such as peas and beans, on account of 
their favorable nitrogen and moisture 
relations.’’ Grass is generally regarded 
as highly objectionable, drawing upon 
the water supply of the soil. Early 
sweet corn is probably the best form in 
which to plant this crop. Melons, cabbage 
tomatoes and early potatoes are used by 
many. But we must feed both the crops 
and the trees. 
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Kerosene Emulsion, 
By S. Arthur Johnson of the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 
One of the oldest and most serviceable 



























Handsome, cost less than wood, 
and Special Prices. 
457 North St., *okomo, Ind. 
. + 
NM le quires fewer posts. 
a Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
ferent styles and 
for every Pp 
Be oad own merchant and put the 
Dea. 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRA' 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


25 Designs—All Steel « 
more durable. Don’t buy afence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
* Wecan save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 

When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Made of DOUBLE 
NGE sisixeks 
Spring Wire. — 
ways tight. Is heavily 
Will outlast all 
others, Sixty dif- 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
er’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5100. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
N C (T. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
100 Winchester, Indiana. 
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\ pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline .engines, 
steam @engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 


Monarch Machinery Ce., 605 Hudson Terminal, New York 
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of insecticides is kerosene emulsion. An 
emulsion in this case is a mixture of those 
proverbally unmixable substances, oil 
and water. To accomplish this a third 
substance, called an emulsifier, is needed. 
For ordinary work as an insecticide soap 
is used as an emulsifier. In some cases 
where a large quantity of the mixture is 
needed other emulsifiers are used. 

Commonly the emulsion is made in 
the form of a stock solution, which is 
afterwards diluted tothe strength re- 
quired for the application. 

The formula for the stock 
is as follows: 


solution 


Kerosene 2 gallons 
a apres Pos 34 pound 
| ee ey eee : 2 gallons 


Thoroughly dissolve the soap in two 
gallons of boiling water. Remove the 
water from the stove, and while it is 
still hot add the kerosene. To make 
the emulsion it is necessary to stir this 
mixture very thoroughly. If one has a 
bucket pump this is easily done by re- 
moving the nozzle from the hose and 
pumping the fluid back upon itself until 
the whole mass becomes a rich, creamy 
mixture. The stirring should continue 
until all the oil is emulsified, which will 
probably be in from five to ten minutes. 
The progress of emulsification can be 
tested by watching to see whether 
any free oil rises to the surface when the 
emulsion is allowed to stand for a moment. 
Touch the edge of a piece of paper lightly 
to the surface of the liquid. If free 
oil is there it will quickly run into the 
the paper and its presence may be dis- 
covered by the application of a lighted 
match. 

If the oil does not emulsify readily 
it may be necessary to put the mixture 
back on the stove and warm it more. 
If this is done, great care must be taken 
that the substance does not boil over. 
If it does, the kerosene may become 
ignited and a dangerous fire result. 

Both the water and the soap in the 
above formula are in excess of the quan- 
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tities which are often given in formulas. 
The reasons for this are that the excess 
of water makes the resulting mixture 
warmer and aids the process of emulsifie 
cation, and the excess of soap tends to 
overcome the alkali which is often found 
in the water of dry countries. 

The stock solution will often keep 
for a considerable period, but it is better 
to make and use it immediately, be- 
cause the oil is apt to separate from the 
water if it stands too long. When it 
is found that the mixture has separated 
it may be warmed and reagitated until 
the emulsion is restored. 

Of course, smaller quantities of emul- 
sion may be made by preserving the pro- 
per proportions of the ingredients. A 
cupful may be made in a bowl and stirred 
with an egg beater. . 

When the stock solution is made it 
is ready to be diluted and applied. Pure 
kerosene is very dangerous to plant 
life, and emulsions are dangerous in less 
degree. It is necessary that one should 
know something about the suscepti- 
bility of the plant. For growing plants 
it is seldom safe to use the emulsion 
stronger than one part of kerosene to 
sixteen of water. Many plants will 
not stand it quite so strong. To make 
this strength from the above solution, 
since the stock is half kerosene, one 
should add one gallon of the stock solu- 
tion to seven of water. For winter work, 
when trees are dormant, the emulsion 
is used much stronger. 

Only clear water which is free from 
much alkali or dirt should*be used. Both 
of these substances have a tendency 
to make the oil come to the top so that 
a port of the application is too strong 
and the rest too weak. 

This is a contact insecticide and may 
be applied directly to the bodies of the 
insects one wishes to kill. 
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Some Old Grape Vines. 


Grape vines have been famous al- 
ways for their longevity;.in fact it is 
doubtful if they ever die of old age, 
as even the _ longest-lived trees do. 
Pliny, the Roman writer, who was a 
great observer, mentions one 600 years 
old, and there have existed vines in 
modern times in Italy and France four 
centuries, says the Philadelphia Record. 
An article in the Techical World tells 
of some of the famous vine old of Cali- 
fornia, which were introduced, probably 
from Spain, by the old Franciscan fathers, 
away back in the eighteen century. | 
Near Santa Barbara is a huge vine called 
“La Vina Grande,’? which so far as is 
known, is the biggest individual grape 
vine in the world. The trunk is ten 
feet in circumference and resembles the 
trunk of a big oak rather than a grape 
vine. Some of its branches are over 
four feet round, and the vine is trained 
over 2 massive arbor which covers a space 
of 10,000 square feet. This vine has pro- 
duced as much as twelve tons of grapes 
in a single season. This vine is not 
so old as might be supposed from its 
great size, for it was planted by a Spanish 
woman in 1842. 

The famous ‘‘Trinity’’ vine near Los 
Angeles—so called because it has 
principal branches—is much _ older, 
though it covers only half as much ground 
as ‘“‘La Vine Grande.” It was a very 
large vine as far back as the year 1800. 
All these old-time vines are of the Mission 
and Rose of Peru variety and they seem 
to be immune to destructive phyllozera 
and other pests. 

There is a famous wild grape vine on 
the shores of Mobile bay, near Daphne, 
Ala., which is known as the ‘General 
Jackson’’ vine, from the fact that old 
“Old Hickory’? camped under it during 
his campaign against the Seminole In- 
dians. This vine is over six feet around, 
and is believed to be upwards of a cen- 
tury old. 


Pruning Shrubs.—“‘The proper prup. 
ing of shrubs, though simple, - a 
generally well understood. Remember 
this general rule: Shrubs that bloom 
in the ong | before they have made 
new growth bear their flowers on the 
wood of last year; therefore if you prune 
in the spring, you are cutting off the 
flowering wood. Prune these right after 
blooming so as to make lots of new wood 
for next season. On the other hand 
shrubs that bloom in summer and falj 
produce flowers on the new wood of the 
current season. These must be trimmed 
early in the spring, so as to produce 
lots of new wood before the flowering 
period arrives. 

“In pruning shrubs, cut out all dead 
wood and all weak growth. Cut back 
the side branches to not over three buds 
and cut back the main branches to two 
buds above the first side branch.” 
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ed. 30 Days’ Free Trial—theg 
360 Days’ Approval Test. The 
Kalamazoo must make good to 
your satisfaction, 
Cook stoves, rang- 
es, heating stoves 
gas stoves — 
styles and sizes to 
choose from, 


ay At Your 


Convenience 


Cash or credit, just as 

wish. Ovr direct, whole 
sale, factory prices save you $5 to $40 over 
the very best ge age? dealer could make, 
We prepay freight. The stove is one you'll be 

| Proud to own—the genuine Kala: 

—stove standard of the country for 
years, Made its own way and proved its 
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th superiority in 170,000 American homes, 
_ A Postal Brings The 
Day Your Big Stove Book 


Order Your copy ready—the biggest, most 
valuable book on stoves. Ton ae 
afford to be without it—packed with 
money-saving, inside stove facts, 
ship stove the day the order comes— 
always within 24 hours. When you write 

ask for Catalogue No. 316, giving prices 
and easy terms. 








A Kalamazoo Kalamazoo Stove Co, 
Direct to You tne + Gel 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 








Bigger Fruit Crop Next Year 
oe ing San Jose Scale and all 
other tree and plant pests, with a 
spraying of 


Googe What 






and parasites without injury to 


Kills insects, wo: 
promotes quick and 


trees—fertilizes the soil and 
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Kill the 
Scale 


with the one most re- 
liable remedy against 


the SAN JOSE SCALE. 
Spray NOW with 


BOWKER’S 
LIME-SULPHUR 


Write for Book and Price List to 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CoO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


\ We ship also from YY 
\\ Baltimore, Md. and Cincinnati, 0.477 
encanta aoe cit 


























Easy and sipple to operate, gives st 
is stirred automatically. 


We make Bucket, Barrel an 


Spraying Rigs ever built. 


FIELD FOR 
226 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Let Us Send You Free 
Spraying Calendar and Directions 


Building spraying machines is not a side issue with us. It is the 
whole of our business. For many years progressive fruit and vine 
growers have been looking to us for spraying machines rightly adapted to 
their needs. We notonly build the best sprayers, but our book gives you 
valuable pointers ou how and when to spray, the mixture to use, how to prerare, etc, 


The Empire King Sprayer \/| 


Favorite with Thousands of Fruit Growers 

s strong spraying force and throws fine mist spray. Liquif” 

Automatic brushes keep strainers clean so there 

is noclogging. Asprayer for fast, thorough, economical work. 

d Knapsack Sprayers, 4-Row Potato Spray- 

ers and beyond all question the finest Gasoline Engine Orchard 

Gasoline Engines are all-purpose 

‘| ~powers—ean be used wherever power is needed on the farm. 
Send for free catalogue and particulars, 
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What Cover Crops in the Orchard Do. 


and finding in good eatable condition 


The cover crop will be_a great protec- apples that had fallen to the ground 
Me for the orchard soil and good or- the previous fall, and had been slightly 


chard management requires that it be 
planted. ; é 
ing, utilizes the available plant food 
and keeps it from leaching out of the soil, 
holds snow, retains moisture by sending 
the fibrous roots out in all directions to 
to hold snow and bind the soil particles 
together and causing the rain water to 
sink into the soil instead of running off 
and carrying the available plant food 
with it, says the Produce News. The 
cover crop affords humus. The roots 
of the plants as small as they are leave 
organic matter in the soil even if the 
crop should be grazed or harvested. 
When turned under the cover crop con- 
tributes considerable humus and plant 
food for the fruit trees in addition to the 
protection it has given the soil. 


It keeps the soil from wash- fell over them. 


covered with leaves that accidentally 
Here is a hint to you 
would preserve apples outdoors 
Leaves have a remark- 
They 


who 
during winter. 
able faculty for keeping out frost. 
are far better than straw. 

Whatever you are protecting in the 
manner indicated, be careful not to 
cover too deeply early in the season. 
Cover with leaves or straw and then 
with a@ moderate layer of earth, add- 
ing other layers of earth as the weather 
becomes more severe. Always leave 
a tuft of straw at the highest point in 
the pile extending up through the dirt 
covering so as to allow any accumula- 
tion of heat to escape. 

One difficulty in storing outdoors as 
above indicated is that you cannot or- 

















An apple tree over 188 years old. 
Largest and Oldest Apple Tree in the Country. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is indebted to 
Washington, D. C., for the accompanyi 
tree grown in Wilkes County, North 

Apparently the climatic conditions of 


apple raising and peculiarly conducive to 
This tree is known to be over one hundre 
It certainly must have been a large tree ninety years ago, for Mr. New- 


the Southern Railway Company, of 
ng illustration of the remarkable apple 
Carolina. 

that section are particularly adapied to 
eat longevity of apple trees. 
years old, and may be one hundred 


A Great Railway Magnate on the Cold 
Storage Problem. 

James J. Hill, President of one of the 
greatest railroad systems in the world 
and a keen observer, is quoted among 
other statements as. follows; 

“Tt encourages the fruit grower to 
increase his orchards and vineyards, 
the farmer to increase his herds and 
flocks, which conserve and increase the 
fertilty of his fields, all with the assur- 
ance that the products of his orchards 
and his farms can be handled and pre- 
served until the season of scarcity and 
placed on the markets of the world to 
find ready sale. It insures the con- 
sumer a steady supply of the products 
of orchards and farms during the sea- 
son of scarcity, whether he be located 
in the midst of producing sections or re- 
mote from them. 

“Befote cold storage facilities came 
into use, in holding and transporting 
perishable food products, production 
was discouraged on account of lack of 
market, and while at that time produc- 
tion was lighter, large quantities of 
the products actually went to waste, 
representing vast amounts of money. 
For centuries the farmer has had prac- 
tical coal storage when he has buried 
his apples, potatoes and other vege- 
tables in the ground and covered them 
over with straw and loose earth to keep 
them from freezing. 

“The refrigerator of the home has 
long been a necessity to the housewife. 
Circumscribed and inadequate as it often 
is, nevertheless the residence refriger- 
ator does on a small scale what cold 
storage houses do perfectly on a large 
scale.” 

—_—(----- 


Fruit Tree Pruning. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover, N. J. 


In the pruning of fruit trees, the best 
conditions for the growth and proper 
ripening of fruit determines the form. 
Such a distribution of branches as gives 
the right ‘amount of light and shade is 
absolutely essential. 

Climate largely determines the system 
of pruning—In our climate variations of 
the vase shape are considered the best 
forms for the developement of the fruit of 
our plums, peaches, apples, pears and 
cherries. It is acquired by shortening 
the main stem of the young tree and al- 


lowing four or five upward tending lateral 
branches to develop in its stead. Care- 
ful attention must be paid to the pruning 
of young trees for the first four or five 
years of growth for during this time the 
general form of the future tree is estab- 
lished. 

Apple, pear and other longer lived 
fruit trees should be headed sufficiently 
high to permit future cultivation without 
the serious interference of limbs. From 
four and one-half to five feet is the pro- 

er height for the branches to diverge 
rom the trunk. The branches of the 
young apple trees tend toward a wider 
angle than those of the pear. Too great 
a sag of the branches should be corrected 
by upward pruning Pear trees branches 
naturally tend higher and rarely split 
down in old age as do apple trees. 

Peach trees are being headed much 
Jower than formerly. One _ grower 
achieves excellent results by heading his 
trees about one foot from the ground al- 
lowing four main branches to support the 
crop, the central or main branch being 
cut out after the second year of growth. 
His trees admit light evenly to their fruit 
and bear abundantly. 

The cherry tree grows so naturally to 
desireable form and its fruit is so easily 
supported that it does not present the 
difficulties that some of our other fruit 
trees do. Old trees should be relieved of 
decayed boughs, and the more drooping 
branches of the sour varieties may have 
to be trimmed higher for convenience in 
working under them. 

Abundance and other heavy bearing 
plums should have the branches thinned 
out to prevent over bearing. 

In pruning the old apple trees removing 
portions of the unweildy limbs and favor- 
ing young vigorous growth will prolong 
the life of the tree and promote its future 
usefulness. 

All such pruning must be done durin 
the leafless period and all scars protecte 
by some wood-preserving preparation as 
paint, tar or grafting wax. 

O—-_--—- 
Just Plain Dirt. 
Some say it is bacteria 

That makes our milk test bad, 

And that w. must make war on them 

So buyers won’t get mad. 

But I contend for cleanliness 
In words both strong and curt, 
For everything that gets in milk 
Is just plain dirt. 














ERE’S a simple, 
strong, low-priced \, 
light-draft riding harrow which 


covers more surface with less draft than any 
other cultivator made. It works right up to 
the trees and under lowest branches without 
harming fruit or leaves in the least. 


for Orchards and Vineyards 


make it possible to thoroughly cultivate 20 to 30 acres per day with two horses. 
They lift and turn the soil and leave it in slight waves, thus exposing more 


and fifty. 
ton Gentry, of Trap Hill, Wilkes County, N. C., states that his grandfather, Jim 
Fields, killed a deer in 1820 near this tree, and hung it on a limb to put it out 
of reach of dogs and wolves while he continued his hunt. Mr. Gentry has used 
the fruit from this tree for over sixty years, and Mr. W. A. Johnson, his neigh- 
bor, states that the tree was as large fifty years ago as it is today. 

A recent measurement showed the trunk to be 16 feet 5 inches in circumference at 
the ground and 12 feet 6 inches just below the first limb. It is also stated that 
this trunk is perfectly solid to this day. Were it cut down and the center hol- 
lowed out, it would be large enough for an ordinary cow to walk through without 
touching her sides or back to the inside walls. 

The tree has been neglected for years, but recently was pruned. Before the 
large limbs were cut the spread was about 62 feet. 

The variety is not exactly known, but the natives call it the “Rich Apple” as 
the color is a rich yellow red, and striped, and has a very fine flavor. The fruit is 
tipe about September and keeps until late fall. Mr. Gentry does not recall a 
~~ in the past 60 but what it has blossomed, and thinks he has seen at least 50 

ushels of apples grown on it in a single season. 

The tree is now owned by J. B. Horton, of Elkins, N. C., and the apple will be 
cultivated and perpetuated under the name of ‘“Horton’s Second Century Rich 
Apple.”’ This name has been suggested as the tree is now in its second century, 
and bids fair to live a great many years longer. 





Burying Apples and Vegetables. dinarly open the pit when desired. But 
if after winter has set in you cover the 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. A wint er u 
entire pit with coarse manure, this will 


Through lack ‘of proper storage it iS obviate this difficulty. Also’ select a 
necessary for many producers e ury high and dry knoll for making the tem- 
erg Fe garden aan “yea porary storage cellar so as to avoid the 
seen shes Sag ¥“ pple t oil accumulations of water. Usually a pit 
Soon ie Ud Dil = em fv is dug about two feet deep, but this is 

ored in vast piles in pits four or five |; absolutely necessary in storing fruit 
feet deep covered with a slanting roof satidilasiin teh, wether 
made ag tight as possible to shed rain ? ; 
and to keep out a portion of the frost. 
Apples properly covered with earth and pone 
eaves or straw outdoors often keef in who think too little and who talk too 
better condition than in most cellars, much.”’—Dryden. 


——_ 


ener . 
‘“‘But far more numerous was the herd of 


Surface to the chemical action of the sun and rain. They make a perfect 
-Gust-mulch, which conserves maximum amount of moisture. . 


Write for Free Trial Offer—and Booklet. 
We will ship to responsible parties on 30 days’ riskless free trial. 
Free booklet, “Modern Orchard Tillage,” tells the whole story. 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO.‘ 
900, NevadaSt,, Marshalltown, lowa : 











RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
! PRUNING SHEAR 


THE only 
runer 

made he cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 

bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay ebm charges 


on all orders. 















Pat’d June 2, 1903. 











Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
GRAND RAPIDS, PICcH. prices. 











When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

























erature and low excursion rates. Address, F. H. LaBaume, 
Ag’! Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 3046, Roanoke, Va. 





$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Other farm and fruit lands$15.00 per acre andup. Write now 
for last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,”’ otherinteresting lit- 









opening up in the spring in remarkably 

fresh and fine condition. Apples, pears, 

potatoes and other garden vegetables e 0 0 ~ 
require about the a > gprs in : 

urying for winter with the exception 

that shane and pears may not need ORCHARDS 
quite so much covering as the other M A D b 
items named. 
When I was a boy on thefarm I re- 0 0 D 
member going into the orchard in March é 


of the Ohio 


Six years ago one-half the trees in the orchard of the Fairview Orchard Company, Kearneysville, W. Va., were tagged by the 
Inspector, who reported it the worst scale-infected orchard he ever saw. After four years’ use of “Scalecide” exclusively as 
a Winter wash, the same orchard is pronounced one of the cleanest in the State, and produced in 1910 over 11,000 barrels of 
apples, which sold for over $29,000. Ifthe continued use of “Scalecide” brings an orchard that is half dead to life, is it 
reasonabie to expect injury to 
wash. ‘“Scalecide” has no substitute. A 
Methods of Harvesting, Gradin 


cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE.” we will 
iS ‘Rivers on receipt of the price; 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans. $6.75. 6-gal. cans, $3.75. 


Address, B. G PRATT COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


a good orchard? “Scalecide’” shows greater fungicidal properties than ony other Winter 
stal request to Dept. F ee by return mail, free, our book, ‘Modern 

and Packing Apples,” and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.” If your dealer 
daiver it to any R. R. Station in the U. S. east of the Mississippi and north 
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Letters From the People. 


‘‘Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 








White Grub.—After years of experi- 
ence, I know of no remedy for the white 
grub in the strawbery except to dig it 
out and kill it the moment you find the 
plant dying. This prevents the grub 
going to other plants. Old sod ground 
is more liable to be infected than other soil. 

eg 
Florida Lands. 

Reply to Mr. Joseph M. Atzberger, 
Ohio: The only way you can tell wheth- 
er the land you mention is desireable 
for the purposes you mention is to go 
there and make personal inquiries of 
many in that neighborhood and learn 
what others are doing in orange grow- 
ing in that locality. No person who 
has simply traveled through Florida 
on the cars can tell you about the value 
of a certain piece of land. There is 
much land in Flicrida which will not 
produce oranges on account of danger 
from frost. I advise you to leave Flo- 
rida lands alone as they are very poor 
in my estimation. I have never seen 
any good farm or fruit lands in Florida. 

One man bought a farm in Florida 
before he had seen it, paying a large 
sum of money. On inspecting the farm 
after he paid for it, he found it all under 
water. 








—_————_O——— 
Fall Bearing Strawberries. 

Chas. A. Green: I am sending you 
some samples of Fall strawberries. We 
have 12 varieties now and they are prov- 
ing a great success with us. They are 
profitable from a commercial stand- 
point. We cannot get enough to supply 
the demand at 25 cents per quart whole- 
sale and we have two acres. 

The patch that these berries come 
from has been picking since Sept. 10th, 
and they will last till heavy freezes. 
Ordinary frosts has no effect on these 
fall berries. We picked 57 quarts yes- 





terday. L. T. Farmer, Oswego Co. 

. A. Green’s Reply: Thanks for 
the beautiful strawberries which were 
packed as never saw _ strawberries 


packed before. Each berry was wrap- 
ped completely in cotton and all safely 
stored away in tiers in a quart berry 
basket. The strawberries came in per- 
fect condition without a bruise on any 
one berry. This method should be adopted 
by others who are sending Green’s 
Fruit Grower samples of fruit, which 
often come bruised or decayed owing 
to careless packing. Remember that 
fruit must not rattle or be loose in the 
package, for if it does wabble about in 
the package you may be sure it will be 
bruised before it reaches our office. Re- 
member this in your packing of fruit for 
shipment to market. If you cannot 
pack the fruit so that it will not rattle 
in the package, you might as well throw 
the fruit away before it starts on its 
journey, for it will not arrive in good 
condition in the distant market. 

These are fall bearing strawberries 
of which we have heard much lately. 
These berries were of large size, fine 
color and fair in quality. Mr. Farmer 
may be congratulated upon his success 
in growing fancy strawberries. Years 
ago I used to pick strawberries in Octo- 
ber from the Captain Jack and James 
Vick strawberries, but not enough to 
offer in market. 








oO 
Tree Paint Receipt. 

C. A. Green; I will send you a tree 
paint receipt to keep rabbits from gnawing 
fruit trees. I have tried it for two years 
with great success. 


(NSE, ee rere BC 
Yellow Ochre or Venetian red, 2 lbs. 
Linseed Oil.:. saablos . 402. 
Turpentine... . . 402. 


es ES ee ee ee a 
4 to 6 eggs and a half pint of wheat 
flour. Mix ingredients with sweet milk. 
Stir till dissolved, apply close to the 
ground and as high up as the fork or 
on the limbs of the tree. Use a paint 
brush. Apply every fifteen months. 
John Edgington, Ill. 


C. A. Green: If Mr. E. G. Tulledge 
of Wisconsin will mix equal parts of 
blood and soap and kerosene oil and 
apply this emulsion to his apple trees 
with a brush or cloth he will not be 
bothered with rabbits or mice gnawing 
off the bark. Blood can be procured 
at any slaughter house at very little 
cost. Subscriber. 








Editor’s Note: I advise great 
tion in applying only oily or 


cau- 
greasy 


substance to the trunks or branches of 
things 


fruit trees. Sometime such 





At other 


may be applied with safety. 
times fine orchards have been killed by 


such treatment. C. A. Green. 
- iiamaaaaiaa ia 

Reply to Miss May Ellis, Roxbury 
Vermont. 

Dear Madam: I think your plan with 
the old currant bushes is the right one 
Do not plant anything until the ground 
is thoroughly prepared and the old sod 
thoroughly rotted. This advice should 
be continually forced upon the attention 
of those who are planting small fruits 
especially. Think of the labor saved 
by subduing the grass and weeds before 
you plant the strawberries, raspberries 
or currants, rather than attempting 
to subdue the soil after the planting 
has been made, which is impossible. 

I would say plant 500 red raspberries, 
500 black cap raspberries, 500 black- 
berries, 500 currants, 300 gooseberries, 
10 quinces, and from 20 to 50 grape vines. 

I should prefer spring planting for 
Vermont since you have cold winters. 
Plant so that everything can be cul- 
tivated with a one horse cultivator. 
Leave plenty of room to turn around 
at each end. 





Are Hickory Nuts Healthy? 


A lady subscriber of Ohio, asks whether 
hickory nuts are wholesome food or as 
wholesome as pecan nuts. She has been 
taught that they were not wholesome. 
She has gathered a large crop of hickory 
nuts this season. 

C. A. Green’s reply:—I have been an 
eater of all kinds of nuts from childhood 
up to the present hour. I cannot remem- 
ber suffering any ae from eating nuts. 
As a boy on the farm I was crazy on the 
question of nuts and gathered each sea- 
son many bushels. I have eaten my fill 
of hickory nuts, chestnuts, butternuts 
and black walnuts, at all hours of the 
day, as a boy on the farm, and never 
suffered from sucheating. At the present 
time, however, I would not eat nuts be- 
tween meals. I eat them principally in 
the morning in place of meat, which I 
have almost entirely discarded as an 
article of diet. I sometimes eat them at 
noon, but seldom at night. Nuts are 
hearty food, having something the same 
constituents as meat without the poison- 
ous ingredients of meat, thus nuts cause 
no uric acid in the system. 

Hickory nuts and pecans belong to the 
same family, and so far as I_ know, are 
equally nutricious and wholesome. Black 
walnuts are very rich in oil and I have 
thought them the least easily digested of 
any nuts, but possibly I am mistaken. 
Nuts being hearty food and very nutrici- 
ous, should no more be eaten in excess 
than meat, nor should they be eaten be- 
tween meals. Most people who have 
been distressed by eating nuts, eat them 
freely as a desert afier a very hearty 
dinner. If nuts are eaten with the meal 
from the beginning and eaten in modera- 
tion they will not promote indigestion. 
But there is prejudice against eating nuts. 
My family doctor has told me that he con- 
siders nuts indigestible but I have proved 
to the contrary from lifelong experience. 
My opinion is that my doctor refers to 
hearty nut eating after a stomach is full 
of other food at the close of dinner. 


—_— 

Reply to Ira F. Gillkin, N. C.:—We 
send you our book as requested. You need 
not bother about spray pumps or spray- 
ing because you will not need to use those 
devices for several years after the trees 
are planted, Man The thing for 
you to adjust is what kind of a bargain 
can you make with the man who owns the 
land, unless he gives you the use of the 
land for nothing as you suggest. If so 
he should give you a deed as nothing 
else would do. Do not go on and plant 
trees on somebody else’s land without a 
positive bargain as to what the terms are, 
for the trees would be worth far more than 
the land after they had been growing a 
few years. 








C. A. Green’s reply: In reply I will 
say that both fruits and flowers also 
kitchen gardening should interest the 
girls. Such fruits as strawberries, red 
and black raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, grapes and a tree or 
two each of the various tree fruits might 
be added. 

In flower gardening the annual plants 
from seeds might be mainly relied upon 
with some perennials like phlox and 
others of that class. Nothing in these 
departments would be expensive and the 
fruits would bring in some revenue. 





: | eed 
Fall Pruning. 


Dear Sir: You instruction about plant- 
ing trees says: ‘‘Cut off broken and bruised 
roots and shorten top one-half, except for 
fall planting—when it is better to defer 
top pruning until the following spring.” 

f am one of the pioneers in fruit grow- 
ing in this county, and a good many rely 
on me for instruction in planting, prun- 
ing, spraying, etc., so I want to be posted. 

Until last fall, I always have set all my 
trees in the spring, pruning them down 
close, and rarely Tok a tree. Last fall 





I bought trees (cherrys) and did not 
prune the heads until this spring, and 
lost twenty per cent. of them. So I wrote 
Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell, and Prof. 
L. C. Corbett of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and inclose their reply. Please 
give me your opinion as to pruning apples, 
cherries and peaches at fall planting.— 
Geo. W. Clowell, Mich. 





C. A. Green’s reply: I am inclined to 
favor the idea of not pruning or cutting 
back the tops of fall planted trees until 
the following spring, but I am open to 
conviction for new thought on this or any 
other subject. Possibly it might be bet- 
ter to head back the fall planted trees at 
the time of planting. My idea has been 
that a portion of the branches might die 
back in any event, whether cut back or 
not in the fall, and that if the full length 
of branches were left on, the branches 
might not winter kill back so far as they 
would if cut back. 

I do not favor fall planting where the 
winters are very severe. Where the 
winters are mild there would be no ob- 
jection to heading back the fall planted 
tree at the time of planting. It is possible 
that by leaving on the entire top more sap 
is evaporated from the tree than would 
occur if the branches were cut back, 
therefore, here is an argument in favor 
of fall pruning of newly. planted trees. 
Remember that there is much to learn 
yet about pruning, planting and the 
management of fruit, vines and trees. We 
desire the experience of our readers on 
this and various other subjects, as the 
comparison of different methods lead to 
improvements. 

Accept thanks for the letters you in- 
close on this subject, which are as follows: 

If I set young trees in the fall I ordin- 
arily cut them back about half as much as 
they need, if the tops are heavy. This 
prevents them from whipping and being 
injured by the wind. In the spring I ge 
over them again and cut them back to 
fresh new wood. Some persons cut them 
back in the fall as much as they desire to 
have them trimmed, but in a region of 
hard winters I prefer with new trees not 
to head them back completely in the fall. 
Different persons have different practices, 
and the fact that these different practices 
succeed, show that there is no one way 
that is always right.—L. H. Bailey, 
Cornell University. 





In answer to your inquiry regarding 
any modification of pruning of plants for 
spring or autumn planting, would say 
that I have no suggestion to offer. I 
should prune the plants for autumn plant- 
ing exactly the same as for spring plant- 
ing, in fact pruning for autumn planting 
is, in my judgment, even more important 
than pruning for spring planting, Roose 
of the extent of evaporation which takes 
place during the dormant. period even 
during winter.—J. C. Corbett, Horti- 
culturist, United States Department of 
Agriculture. ‘ 


——_———— 
Fall Bearing Strawberry. 


In reply to J. R. Buchanan of Triadel- 
phia, W. Va.: I will say that I have had 
no personal experience with any variety 
of strawberry which could be recom- 
mended for bearing a profitable crop of 
fall strawberries. ‘The James Vick straw- 
berry introduced by C. A. Green about 
twenty years ago would furnish a light 
crop of strawberries every fall inaddition 
to a heavy crop at the reguiar season. 
The past fall several crates of strawberries 
were brought into the Rochester, N. Y. 
market in October and sold at 50 cents 
per quart. By going over a plantation 
of several acres a bushel of fine berries 
were secured, but the variety was not con- 
sidered ever-bearing. It seemed to be 
just a freak and might not continue the 
next season. But I hear of fall bearing 
strawberries. I have planted a few of 
these varieties for testing, I will be ,1ad 
to make a full report next season. 


———_0CO-—-_—"— 

One Man Farmer.—Mr: E. E. Hale who 
for many years ran a farm of his own in 
North Dakota tells Green’s Fruit Grower 
the wonderful accomplishments of one 
man in that locality. This man culti- 
vated 320 acres of land and sowed it to 
wheat, oats and barley, doing all the 
work himself alone except a little help he 
secured during harvesting, and more help 
during threshing. He had seven horses 
and worked all of these horses at once 
without any help from others. He would 
have four horses attached to the grain 
drill and three attached to the harrow. 
He would drive the four horses ahead of 
him and lead the other three which would 
follow behind. Tnis one man farmer 
secured good crops and was a money 
maker. 

—_—_—_— Co 
Currant Planting. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—We have a row of 
fifty currant bushes running through the 
middle of our garden, which were set out 
some ten years ago. During the last five 
years these have received little attention 
except that the worms have been killed 
each year, and the grass has grown up 











around them. They have neve 

pruned and this year I notice omy aon 
branches and a light crop of eurtents 
My own idea would be to cut away a go "| 
deal of the old wood, fertilize well i 
rid of the grass as much as posite: 


then set out a few choice new bushes and - 


when these got to bearing, 
old ones. 
plan? 
Second, I want to raise a variety of 
berries, etc., for use in our own small 
family and to have a few tosell. A small 
quantity of each of several kinds can be 
sold near by, while a large quantity of 
any one would necessitate shipping, Will 
you advise me as to the best varieties of 
the kinds below named, and the number 
of each which could probably be attended 
to by a woman of ordinary strength With 
perhaps the occasional aid of a man for 
the heavier work? I want 500 red and 500 
black raspberries, 500 blackberries 500 
currants, 300 gooseberries, a few quinces 
and twenty grapes. Our soil is sandy 
and rather light, and the ground I pro- 
pose to use for a garden and small fruits 
is a nearly level field of not quite an acre 
shaded along the west side by trees. Any 
suggestions in regard to the best arrange- 
ment, time of setting out, etc., would be 
gratefully received.—Miss May Ellis, Vt, 


2 tear out 
Do you think this the Roe 


Winter Mulch for Strawberry Beds. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: In a recent issue 
some one told of the difficulty of keeping 
the mulch on strawberry plants during 
the high winds of winter ok early spring. 

_ Every year I have spent about as much 
time patching the mulch as in putting it 
on at first, and then many places would 
be bare at the critical time in spring. 

_ Three years ago I tried scattering 9 
little stable manure on the hay, over the 
rows and found it worked well. I have 
used that method since on the matted 
row plants and have had no trouble from 
high winds. 

ith the modified Kevitt system, that 
is plants kept in hills, twelve inches in the 
rows by fifteen between rows, and using 
only three rows instead of five, as Kevitt 
does in a bed, I find the large plants hold 
the mulch in place. 

The hill system costs more for plants 
and work the first sear;but I find it gives 
more berries and in land where grass or 
sorrel bother, it is the only profitable 
way to keep a bed, the second and third 
seasons. 

The mulch is not removed the second 
season, but more applied after picking 
and only a very few weeds will germinate 
and be strong enough to force their way 
to the light. Even witch grass and sorrel 
lose some of their terrors. 

The greatest trouble with the hill sys- 
tem is the keeping it a hill system. Run- 
ners persist in growing by the thousand 
on both new and old beds. I have tried 
many ways of removing them and up to 
date, the most successful is a light round 
pointed shovel ground sharp. With this 
a man can clip the ends of the runners in 
a jiffy; but don’t think you can do an acre 
in a couple of hours even then. 

Not all varieties take kindly to hills, 
and with me, the Wm. Belt, Sample Dun- 
lap and Abington, were the only kinds 
that did well. Wm. Belt is a long ways 
= of the rest then.—Henry I. Edson, 

ASS. 


Sandow $ 
2/4 H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Gives ample power for all farm 
uses) Only three moving parts— 
no cams, no gears, no valyes— 
can't get out of order. Perfect 

vernor—ideal coolin | 

ses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas. 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. & 
Postal brings full particulars free. { 
Write for proposition on first en- P 
gine in your locality. (116) 
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The Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amimed and certified to 

_ ~  thecirculation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in the Asseciation’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2192 Whitehall Bldg. N.Y. City - 


BEACON LAMP EEE 


BURNER FRE 


100,000 satisfied users 
Incandescent. 100 Candle Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
y sixth ben pon meng pingon otdlene 
4 Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. 

COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
We want one person in each locality #0 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 


Beacon Burner FREE. W . 
Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 
260 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ll sys- Only the first grade of fruit should be Opera n —Will You Hel Ex end 

— offered for shipment and = should er es LANEVILLE on. as Pp 
yusani divided into two classes. The standar I a Sh ° Ri fs R d 
» tried for the first-class is fruit not less than two t an are in t] 1e Ic ewar. ? 
up and a half inches in ae see —— 

roun include such varieties as Ben Davis : : 
h this Willow Twig, Baldwins, Greenings and fe) NoRTHneLD I only want 5000 more share holders in the Dan Patch Line. I 
ers in other varieties kindred in size. The “ believe this is the first electric railway system in the world that the 
n acre second class should be apples not less than DUNDAS: small investor has had an opportunity to build, operate, control and 
ball two and one-quarter inches ag mo cc profit from on a large scale. 

ills, and include such varieties as Jonathan * : : 

Dun- Winesap, Missouri Pippin and Russet. (©) fi = This is a = = the people—not ~ the nae: enya se 
kinds In both classes the fruit should be free ARIBAUT’ all Street. The small investor owns a large controlling amount o 
ways from worms, defacement of surface, the voting stock entirely independent of my stock holdings. 
idson, breaking of skin and should be hand ) MEDFORD When I started the Dan Patch Electric Line the Wall Street 


picked, of bright normal color and shapely. 
From the above the grower will readily 
see what is ne2ded to obtain the best price 


interests laughed and said I could never ‘‘swing’’ it without their 
help and without resorting to their system. Now 







M. W. Savage 



























foe apples and especially if Gey are offered Peestdnnt &: Treneuver they have stopped laughing. 
or export. If he is unwilling to grow Ask Anvyonein Mi > ° 7 e 
fruit of the quality called for and pack it lis aie oa a steer Comer ° 40 Miles Built and Operating 
as directed he need not expect to get apo = MASSON —All Paid For By The People 
‘creamy’’ returns. of M. W. Savage (e) Delle T 
—_—0—-———- ee-pp 14 Daily Trains in Successful Operation. 
Caieibion dt tetieaite. ak eeS eee | Dae mote pean, by ROCHESTER: That's our answer to Wall Street. We 
If papers. Ovcr Two Million Dealers and have already forty miles in operation but 
orchards are to be made profitable, Farmers buy my goods. Over Two Million we need seventy more to take us to Roch- 
they must receive as good care as other Farmers Have Written to me and asked for ester. ‘‘We’’ means M. W. Savage and 6000 of his Friends 


a picture of Dan Patch 1:55—and all have 
received one free. I am President of the 
International Stock Food Company—Pro- 
prietor of International Stock Food Farm, 
the home of Dan Patch 1:55. President of 
the International Sugar Feed Company No. 
1, of Minneapolis. President of the Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co., No. 2, of Memphis, 
Tenn. President of the M. W. Savage Fac- 
tories, Inc., all Big, Successful, Going 
Enterprises. Now I am giving time and 
attention to making my latest enterprise the 
Dan Patch Electric Line, the greatest 


and Customers who own the line and are working with honest 
energy and zeal to complete it, and make the Dan Patch 
Road one of the largest dividend payers in the country. 
It’s zow or never for you to cash in right on this great 


enterprise. “Raypieenn, 
$ 500 Fr with a small cash or Time Invest- 
ment that you need never miss. 
It will be much better for you and also for the Dan Patch 
Line for you to have this Free ““Common Stock” than to give 
it to Wall Street as they always deman‘. 
I will give you $500 in the Voting Stock, Absolutely Free, 
in addition to a Small Monthly Investment and I believe this 


crops. 

Good drainage, natural or artificial, is 
essential to success. ‘Trees are impatient 
of wet feet. 

Well-drained lands are drier in wet 
spells and moister in dry spells than other 
lands. They can be worked earlier in 
spring. 

Good tillage increases the available 
food supply of the soil and also conserves 


u achievement of my busin ife, 
its moisture. consideration ae pen my ome eo Free Stock will finally increase to over $1,000 Cash Value. ® 
Trees should be~made to send their years of extended, successful business life Buy a little of the 6 per cent preferred stock now, while j 
;: ear der to fortif tight here in Minneapolis. I can offer you voting stock with it free. This willgive you, M. W 
Toots deep into the soil, in order to fortify If I have built up some big, money making the smallinvestor, what Wall Strect always demands. *s 
themselves against drought. This is enterprises, don’t you think it reasonable to — two, — Lanpee A yc, aga aa keep — Savage, 
wtane , : i i work going rapidly so we will complete the line soon anc * 
the. by draining the soil and by plowing a phere cok comely 4 ae ot aes and have through connection between Minneapolis and St. Paul President, J 
le orchard rather deep. 4 without free stock for my services and have and Rochester, directly through the great and growing towns _Dan Patch e 
This deep plowing should begin the very invested a large amount of my own money— shone ieee on a map, ' i siilandiae cial ataleias Electria Railroad. 
; vi i chools and farms, granarics and colleges,—the finest agri- . . . 
year the trees are set, and it should be Bay Bg ” Yous wT Reeppetdneene Po cultural and manufacturing districts in the country, waiting for Minneapolis, Minn. J 
continued every spring until the habit of the nation of the advantages of popular con- traffic facilitics—ready to pay freight and passenger money into Dear Sir: I don’tg 


somebody’s hands. Wil that somebody be you? 

Will yor be one of the people in control? Remember, 
when the road is complete your opportunity will be gone— 
we will sell no more stock— 

And now, let the Dan Patch Road work for you from now 
on, as well as for me and my thousands of share holders. My 
honest judgment is that it will provea World-beater—like 
my Dan Patch himself, with his record of 1:55—the 
greatest harness horse on earth. ? 


know whether I’ll invest any 
money or not, but am inter- f 
ested and would like to have you 
send me your two books, postage » 
prepaid—without any obligation on 
my part—‘Book of Electric Railroad 
Facts” and “Why Wall Street Rules 
With the People’s Money.” ra 


trol. Just write me a postalnow and gct my 
two Free Books even if you never invest a 
cent with me. Read ‘“‘Why Wall Street Rules 
With the People’s Money.”’ Let these Books 
explain some things about Investments that 
you never thought of. Write for my free 
books at once. Sent free and postpaid. You 
risk nothing. 


the tree is established. 

Moisture is retained in the upper soil 
by very frequent but shallow tillage, by 
Means of which the surface of the land 
comes a mulch for the soil beneath. 
Tillage should be begun just as soon as 
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Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Victor Trap 
is pierced with a“V” 


Ask your Dealer 
ee 


Insist on the" 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 














Greatest of all egg- making 
foods. Supply it fresh, get itlow 
priced. Cut it at home witha 


STANDARD 
Bone Cutter 


‘The cutter that handles bone in all conditions and doesn’t 
break down. The favorite everywhere. It always makes 
mes Its easy turning, strength and nice work in cutting 

ones across the grain please every user. Don’t buy 
anycuttertill you know the Standard. Send forfree book. 


STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., ‘ord, Mass. 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for | 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., Rochester, N. Y. 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 











7AR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
g O Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 
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Pearl Grit is an extra egg producer. 
i, Extraeggs increaseeggmoney. The 
extra money more than pays for 
ig Pearl Grit. Users say so, and keep a 
4 eupely on hand. The reason is, AT 
@ PAYS. Wewant you to write us 
todgy for free detail information. 
- OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
755 8. Cleveland 8t., Piqua, Ohio 





NO MONEY r 
IN ADVANCE 44 


Ree 

The “Dandy” is the MS , 
easiest operated, best Wigra 

built, fastest cutting WA 
reen bone cutter made. ‘ 
4 ry: 5 — a a, 
with a broad guarantee. / 
AND UP it suits keep it, if not, send / 
it back. Free catalog. if 


J Stratton Mig. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa. 















MAKE HENS LAY when Eggs are high. 

You can do itnow, Send 
for full details and testimonials in our52 page 
Illustrated Book, with a systematic Record 
fe & Expense acc’t. showing gain orloss monthly 
” foriyear. 10c. @. 8. VIBBERT, Clintonville, Couny 
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A NEW BOOK just published 
. H, Lee, the poultry 
interests all poultry- 


mationincompact form—apl 
and forcible presentation of 


things a poultryman must know 
to be truly successful. One 
copy will be mailed free to 


each inquirer. Address 
CEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 








When you write advertisers 











Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS. 


Awarded First Prize by Farm Poultry 
for Best Article on this Subject in 
Contest ending February 20. 

For the morning and evening meal I 
alternate between whole grains—wheat, 
cracked corn and a mixture of equal parts 
of barley and oats. These are fed in 
litter, the evening meal one hour before 
roosting time, and the morning meal 
scattered after the fowl have gone to 
roost, ready for them at daylight. 

The noon meal consists, one day of a 
mixture of turnips, beets and carrots, 
cut up in an ordinary kitchen meat grinder 
another day sprouted oats, and another, 
cabbage. Every second day besides the 
vegetables is fed a damp mash mixture 
of leak 3 parts, cornmeal 2, middlings 2, 
scalded cut alfalfa 2, linseed meal 1. 
Tablescraps with all fatty ingredients 
removed fed on days the mash is omitted. 
Beef scraps of the best quality and 
coarsely ground kept continually in hop- 
per in easy reach. 

Water always at hand hung in founts 
one foot above the litter, warmed slightly 
and changed as often as possible in freez- 
ing weather. A hopper containing sharp 
grit, charcoal and oyster shells in separate 
compartments always before the fowl. 
All whole grain is fed in litter, and a small 
surplus is allowed to remain constantly 
to encourage birds to exercise for it. 

Mashes and vegetables are fed in trough 
and surplus is removed as soon as last 
bird finishes its meal. 

All hoppers should be sufficiently high 
above the litter to be kept as free from 
dirt as possible. 

The egg yield may be increased some- 
what by the use of spices and stimulants 
and a liberal supply of green cut bone, 
but the vitality of the germ is eo, 
tionately weakened by their use beyond 
a very limited amount. 

Many different kinds of grains may be 
added to this ration for the sake of variety 
(which is very essential), but the most 
nutritious grains are wheat, corn and 
oats, and in this order, for laying hens. 

Sprouted oats is one of the most ad- 
mirable foods for the production of eggs 
in winter that I have tried. 

There is much in the care of poultry 
which ought to be considered conjunct- 
ively with feed and feeding, and I regret 
it is not called for in this article. 

vane 
Plan For December Eggs. 

We should lay our plans now, says L. 
E. Keyser in Commercial Poultry, if we 
want to have high priced eggs to sell 
next winter. It is the pullet’s eggs that 
will bring us fifty cents per dozen in 
November. The American breeds must 
be hatched in May or earlier to come to 
laying in time to catch this money, but 
Leghorns can be hatched up to the middle 
of June; that is, if one gets an early ma- 
turing strain. I have had Leghorns 
hatched on the 16th and 17th of July all 
laying before Christmas. Some Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes 
will not lay until they are seven or eight 
months old, while most of them require 
six months to mature. If they are 
hatched before the middle of May they 
can be shoved along so as to lay in Novem- 
ber and December. 

Leghorns are’ best hatched in May, but 
there need be no fear of pullets of this 
breed not laying in winter if hatched be- 
fore the middle of June. 

C--= 
BEST POULTRY FOODS. 
All of Them Good, but Oats the Best. 

Writing in a well-known country jour- 
nal above the name of ‘‘Chanticleer,’”’ a 
recognized authority on poultry matters 
will be found commending cereals in a 
discriminating manner, particularly use- 
ful for its practical suggestions. He says 
that preparation is very important, a 
fact that too many poultry keepers still 
ignore says N. Y. Tribune. “Any de- 
scription of grain boiled to a point of 
bursting makes a most beneficial change 
for chickens or poultry of any breed, 
and is much appreciated.’”’” We may add 
that when the summer lingers into early 
autumn no food except what is picked up 
in the stubbles is probably so good, and 
the stubble food is excellent not be- 
cause the grain is raw but because insects 











and grit are picked up at the same time 
and take their due place in the dietary. 
While ‘Chanticleer’ states that all 
cereals are valuable, his warmest com- 
mendation is reserved for oats. He adds: 
“T would advise that 100 pounds of oats 
weighing 454 pounds to the bushel will 
produce 60 pounds of oatmeal, 26 pounds 
of husks, 12 pounds of water, losing only 
2 pounds in preparation, and that a pound 
of oatmeal will produce at least 25 ounces 
of the dry nitrogenous substance of flesh 
or muscle, while one pound of wheat will 
produce only 1$ ounces, which plainly 
shows that for growing stock oats possess 
the greatest amount of flesh-forming ele- 
ments, while such pulse foods as beans 
and peas should also be mentioned. 
Beans will produce 3{ ounces and peas 
3} ounces for every pound of the whole 
grain. For flesh and muscle producing 
in poultry rearing, the breeding or laying 
oo oats stand pre-eminently first. I 
ave always been an advocate of Sussex 
ground oats for poultry, and while its 
use for young stock is limited to birds 
above twelve weeks, it is undoubtedly 
one of the best feeds placed on the market, 
although a word of warning is probably 
necessary, as good Sussex ground oats 
given in excess quickly fatten all breeds. 
Special methods of milling are employed 
in Sussex, so that the full value of the 
large amount of husk is obtained.”? The 
Sussex ground oats, as we have met them, 
are a combined food, barley being added 
in small but appreciable quantity. The 
term Sussex goes with ground, not oats— 
in other words, the buyer gets oats ground 
in the Sussex manner, and*not ground 
oats which are grown in Sussex. 
07> 


GETTING GOOD EGGS. 


Pointers for Always Reaching to Top 
of the Market. 

Good housing, regular feeding and 
watering and, above a!l, clean, dry nests, 
Daily gathering of eggs and, when the 
temperature is above 80 degrees, gather- 
ing twice a day, says the New England 
Farmer. 

The confining of all broody hens as 
soon as discovered. 

The rejection as doubtful of all eggs 
found in a nest that was not visited 
the previous day. Such eggs should 
be used at home, where each may be 
broken separately. 

The placing of all summer eggs as soon 
as gathered in the coolest place available. 

The prevention at all times of mois- 
ture in any form coming in contact with 
the eggshells. 

The disposal of young cockerels before 
they begin to annoy the hens. Also 
the selling or confining of old male virds 
from the time hatching is over until cold 
weather in the fall. 

The using of cracked and dirty, as well 
as small eggs, at home. Such eggs if 
consumed when fresh are perfectly whole- 
some, but when marketed are discrimi- 
nated against and are likely to become 
an entire loss. 

The marketing of all eggs at least 
once a week, and oftener when con- 
venience allows. 

Keeping eggs a3 cool and dry as possible 
while on the way to town and while in 
country stores. 

Keeping eggs away from musty cellars 
and bad odors. 

The use of strong, clean cases and good 
fillers. 








CO----- 

Experimenters for the Italian Ministry 
of Agriculture claim that eggs may be 
kept perfectly fresh for a year by first 
coating them with lard, then packing 
them in fine odorless shavings so that 
they do not touch one another. 
-OQ-— 

Nut butter is a pretty good substitute 
for meat now that the latter bring such 
high prices. Run walnuts or shellbarks 
through a food-chopper, and rub into 
them about one-third as much good 
fresh butter. Spread on crackers or bread. 

Spars 

One housekeeper has prevented many a 
burned roast or overbaked cake by set- 
ting the alarm clock to the proper time 
to open the oven door. Then she goes 
about her work in the other parts of the 
house, knowing that she will hear the 











The Poultry. Grit. 


Poultrymen who are not quite satisfied 
with the grit they are supplying to their 
hens would do well to look up the adver. 
tisement of the Ohio Marble Company 
now-running in this paper. They are the 
makers of the now—famous ‘‘Pear] Grit.” 
which is being shipped to all parts of the 
country. There are several reasons wh 
this Pearl Grit has been so popular. Ax 
a pure grit it is hard, sharp and white 
and does the work of food grinding much 
better than the ordinary grits supplied to 
fowls. In addition to this it combines jn 
a most satisfactory way certain food ele- 
ments which fowls require for egg shell] 
bone and feather making, ete. It also 
supplies rich colors for the making of 
beautiful plumage. The Company pub- 
lishes a little book which they are glad to 
send out free to inquirers. The book 
gives much valuabie information upon 
the important point of poultry grits. To 
secure a copy simply address the Ohio 
Marble Company, 755 S. Cleveland St, 
Piqua, Ohio. 





O—---———- 
A Young Grafter. — Stranger — “Boy, 
will you direct me to the nearest bank?” 
Street Gamin—“‘I will for a shilling.”’ 
Stranger—“‘A shilling! Isn’t that too 
much?” 
Street Gamin—‘‘Bank directors always 
get big pay, mister.’’—Tit-Bits. é 


“Profitable Poultry,” 

Latest Book finest published. "120 
ma es of practical facts, 160 beautiful half tones, 
‘ells how to breed, hatch, feed and market to 
make big money. Tells about big poultry farm, 
45 pure-bred varieties. Beautiful, hardy and 
money makers. We start you right. Lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 
5c. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, lowa. 














imperative call at the right. time. 
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SINGLE COMB BRO 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are ex- 
tremely active foragers and waste no time in setting. 
Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady 
production. They eat less than the heavy breeds, 


but whatever they consume is put to good purpose. 
Price of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all 
one priee. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 


called the ‘‘farmer’s Friend.”’ the “All Round Fowl,” 
the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for business, 
and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and home 
raising. It is not only a good.layer, but is quick to 
develop for the early market. As a far-sighted 
farmer once said to us, When you kill one you ve 
got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50. $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. We ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


* 
PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 

From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our best breed- 
ing pens, $2.00 per 13, While we do not guarantee the 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all 
settings from which the purchasers receive less than 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The Poultry Yard. 

Lay in the winter’s supply of road dust 
or sifted coal-ashes, as it will be needed 
for dust baths. 

Aload of gravel scattered around houses 
and coops would greatly contribute to 
the health of many a flock. 

A hen will eat at least a bushel of corn 
a year if she can get it. Put aside that 
amount for cach one, and see that each 
one gets her share. ‘ 

Let dressed — of all kinds be cool 
clear through before offering it for sale, 
Limp poultry does not sell so well as that 
which is good and stiff. 

Secure a lot of leaves or other light 
litter for use, during cold weather, in 
making the hens exercise. Idle hens 
become mischievous and unhealthy stock. 

Gather in the poultry that have been 
allowed to roost outdoors. The sooner 
they become accustomed to the house 
the better it will be for their health and 
improvement, 

When a hen is determined to sit, and 
“Tying, ducking and_ screaming ‘shoo’, 
Fail with Speckle, and she sits it through,’’ 

just put thirteen fresh, fertile eggs under 
her, feed and water occasionally, and let 
it go at that. It saves wear and tear on 
the nerves, and she gets over it better 
and more quickly; and if she hatches 
anything you are that much ahead.— 
Farm Journal. 


these we need oyster shell, grit, charcoal 
and plenty of pure water. 

When you have a flock of pullets and 
want to keep them under conditions fav- 
orable for winter laying it is best to feed 
regularly a quart of grain morning and 
night to each dozen birds, a quart of wheat 
bran—dry—in a deep trough, fed at noon, 
and a quart to each dozen, and keep the 
medicated charcoal in small boxes in places 
where the rain cannot get to them and 
where the hot sun cannot shine into them. 

Keep ground shell in small boxes and 
the mica crystal grit in small boxes. The 
birds will not eat any more of any one of 
these elements than they need. Instinct 
is their guide, and you know a flock of 
poultry soon exhausts the grit and bug and 
worm supply on a run, and as the birds 
cannot keep in good condition without 
grit and meat, these two must be sup- 
plied. 

—_——_O---— 


Soft Shells an Annoyance. 

It is truly vexatious to go into your hen 
nest to find that a soft shelled egg has 
been broken over the other eggs and also 
in the nest, causing the eggs to present a 
very unappetizing appearance, says The 

ruckman and Farm. 

Soft shelled eggs are caused by feeding 
too much meat. Strong poultry foods 
bought from the stores, and, in fact, any 
food that is an unnatural food for fowls, 
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fines himself to two breeds of poultry, which is enough for any farmer. | 
In that case the farmer could advertise pure blooded 


one breed were kept on the farm. 


and friends, 
of blooded poultry is making a mistake. 


successfully managed by George Wallis of Allentown, Pa. 
It would simplify affairs if only 

birds and could 
sell eggs for hatching at fancy prices and could also sell pullets and cockerels for breeding to his neighbors 


Mr. Wallis con- 


The man who does not beautify his home and help to make it profitable by the introduction 





197 Eggs in 11 Months. 

Mr. Merwin Spafford, kept tab on a 
hen of his two or three years ago, that 
laid 197 eggs in 11 months. I hunted 
him up, and the conversation was about 
as follows: 

“Merwin, do you remember the hen you 
had that gave you almost 200 eggs inside 
of a year? Can you tell me whether she 
laid an egg every day or for a considerable 
period, and stopped, or about how it 
went?”’ 

“Oh! yes, Mr. Root. I remember very 
distinctly that she laid two eggs and then 
skipped a day; two more and another 
skip, and so on the greater part of the 
time. When she wanted to sit, or when 
it came moulting time, this, of course, 
threw her out of her regular record. But 
the second year it was just the same— 
two eggs voi a skip, two eggs and a skip; 
but she had longer resting-spells, and, 
of course, did not lay as many ‘eggs the 
second year.’’ 

There you have it, friends. If a hen 
here in Medina kept up that kind of reg- 
ularity, and one or more down in St. 
Augustine, Fla., followed the same law, 
is it not extremely probable that the 
hens all over the world have been doing 
It, perhaps, ever since the time of Adam, 
and we have been so stupid that none of 
us have noticed it till just before the 
year 1912? 





Our Ohio Experiment Station had an 
exhibit at our recent county fair. In 
that exhibit were ‘life-sized pictures of 
two Barred Rock hens. These were of 
the same age, looked exactly alike, and 
had exactly the same care; yet one hen 
aid 198 eggs in a year, and the other one 
only 31. A placard read something like 
this: “How many 3l-egg hens are you 
farmers keeping year after year, and do 
hot know it?” om see this 3l-egg hen 
laid only about once a week, and then she 
probably took a good long rest while 
moulting, after which she started out 
again, taking about a week to get up an 
average-sized egg.—From Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. 

Va an 


The feed of all adult bitds consists of 
two essential parts—the whole or cracked 
grains scattered in litter— and the mixture 
of dry ground grains, which has gotten to 

> known as a dry mash. In addition to 


and green bone will cause it, as will also 
warm wet mashes. 

The yolk and germ of an egg is foundin 
the ovary in a transparant membrane. 
As the yolk matures the membrane be- 
comes thinner and breaks. The yolk then 
goes into the egg duct, where it finishes 
development. It is first covered with 
white, which is added layer on layer as the 
egg decends. In the lowest end of this 
duct the shell forms. Then the egg pas- 
ses into the cloaca, where it is ready to be 
placed in the nest. 

If you will examine closely the oviduct 
you will find it full of crevices. These 
hold the lime for the shell, and when the 
lower portion of the egg duct is stimulated 
with unnatural foods the lime is not se- 
creted in amounts sufficient for shell mak- 
ing. Therefore, when you notice a soft 
shelled egg in a nest, note the number of 
the pen, and then give a little thought to 
the amount and quality of food you have 
been feeding to that pen. If a hen is no- 
ticed to be slow about coming for her food 
and inclined to sit late on her roost, and 
go to roost earlier than the others, to stay 
off by herself, etc., you should take her 
out in a coop in a dark place and feed some 
food very rich in lime, but no meat or wet 
food for a _ week. 

Peas and beans given at the rate of a 
tablespoonful per day will cure the soft 
shell trouble. I saw that remedy in a 
— and tried it with excellent re- 
sults. 
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A Little Brown Leghorn Warrior. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower.—All 
of the beauty of the Brown Leghorn 
family is confined to the male. He is a 
gorgeous fellow with long sweeping tail 
feathers and a velvety body that glistens 
in the sun as though set with jewels. 
And what pen can do justice to his proud 
step and his haughty carriage? My 
yard is graced by one of these Romeo’s 
and even I stand in abashed silence be- 
fore him. He holds his little brown 
mates in the most complete subjection, 
they are good little hens, and sometimes 
I feel sorry for them for I know they are 
not fitted by nature to hold their own 
against him, neither can anything else. 
The family cat lives in a state of siege 
under the front porch, and I find pieces 
of fur, hair and feathers scattered all 
over the yard; signs of a conflict in which 


he has conquered or killed, and woe betide ! 








any strange rooster that ventures into 
this yard, no matter what his size or 
powers, he will meet his waterloo. 

This little rooster is a fighter, and so 
far he has never been whipped—not even 
by the butcher’s bull dog. I don’t know 
which was the most surprised the butcher 
or the bull-dog when that misguided 
animal took it into his head that he would 
either put my little terror to flight, or 
kill him. I could not see the conflict for 
dust and feathers, but I concluded that 
the little rooster must have whipped, for 
the bull-dog shot into the house, upset- 
ting people and tables in his mad career 
and fled upstairs and leaped through a 
window onto an adjoining roof, from 
whence he could be neither lured nor 
driven until dark. Now when the but- 
cher delivers meat, he stops at a safe 
distance about a block away from the 
house. 

The other morning the butcher, an old 
German, said to me almost with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘That dog of mine, he is now 
already not one tamed bit of use. What 
kind of a thing is it that you keep in your 
yard? What for you not chain him up?” 
At this point there was an exultant crow 
from my front gate, followed by a blood- 
curdling howl from the bull-dog as he 
fled down the street, and another mad 
dog scare was on. Though I threatened 
to whip my little warrior when he walked 
proudly home, I did’nt do it for there was 
a gleam in his eye that plainly said, you 
had better go into the house and _ not 
meddle with me. Helen H. Preston, Ind. 
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Yes, Very Good. 


Charles A. Green.—Being a subscriber 
to your Fruit Grower, I am much pleased 
with your Personal Talks, and I want to 
tell you that I love you for the Splendid 
Sentiment expressed in your Personal 
Writings. I remember that some time 
back you described the incidents of a 
journey you took to New York taking 
note of the many interesting things on the 
way. Then again in this month’s paper, 
“Nothing but the Band.’’ It is so rare 
in these days that people have the eyes 
to see or the ears to hear the countless 
interesting and beautiful things around 
us in our daily life; passing by most 
beautiful and interesting things without 
seeing them, missing and losing the rich- 
est and most delightful part of living. 
I also am pleased to notice how boldly 





and thoroughly your paper reproves people 
for buying land which they have not seen 
and how you expose the boomers who 
deceive people by selling them places 
which are worthless.—William Bacchus, 
Conn. 

_——_O—_-_—-—_ 


Hillcress Fruit Farm Notes. 

The Carman Peach. — The Carman 
peach fruited for us the first time 
this season and I am especially well 
pleased with it, says Farmer’s Guide. 
It has not been ‘‘boomed’’ by any nur- 
sery, but has come to the front on its own 
merits. The first I knew of it was an 
article in an eastern paper describing the 
peach and recommending it to planters. 
It is a quick, rampant grower and hardy 
in bud and foliage, three-year old trees 
on my place measuring ten feet high and 
four inches through the trunk. The 
blossoms are very large and _ beautiful 
and the tree a prolific bearer. We picked 
two bushels of peaches off of trees only 
three years planted. As for the fruit, 
when properly sprayed it is all anyone 
could wish. Large creamy white with a 
deep red blush, free stone, and as round 
as a ball, an excellent canner and fine to 
eat out of hand. Ripens about three 
weeks ahead of Elberta or latter part of 
July. Any one wishing to plant an early 
peach can not go wrong on this variety. 


——— 





Tests are said to have been made at 
Evanston, Ill., by Dr. Geo. Statz and 
William F. Stahl, using a process adopted 
from England, which give further proof 
that plant growth can be forced by the 
use of electricity. Cantaloupes were 
brought to maturity in nine weeks, al- 
though the normal period of growth is six- 
teen, and flowers were made to bloom 
from the bud in a fraction of the usual 
time. ' Two electric wires were laid under 
the earth at the roots of the plants and 
two others were stretched above them. 
This idea is said to have great possibilities. 
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A Celtic Revival. 

Mistress—‘‘Bridget, I told you not to 
put these silver knives in with the steel 
ones again.”’ 

Bridget—‘‘Sure, mum, I didn’t, the sil- 
ver ones were already there when I put 
the steel ones in.’’—September Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. 
contains over tour times as much egg-making materialas grain and 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ diet. That’s why i 


BONE 
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iM: more eggs. greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


N’S 


MODEL* 


cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 


meat and gristle. Automatically adapts 


40 Days’ Free Trial. 
F. W. MANN CO, 


No money down. Send for our 
Box 39 


to your strength. Never clogs. 5 
free books today. 
MILFORD, MASS. 
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proved them before publishing 


We have sold many thousand 
copies of this book, and we know, 
from the actual experiences of those 
who have read and followed it, 
that these facts can be profitably 
applied by you—whether you have 
a dozen hens on a back lot, or num- 
ber your fowls by the thousands. 


Up in Scranton, Pa., a clerk, 
Robert Liddle by name, read this 
book, followed its directions, and 
at last reports was cleaning up 
$17.00 a day profit on eggs. 


In the light of such experiences, 
we know that farmers need this 
book. That’s why we published 
it and are trying to put it into the 
hands of every poultry owner. 


FARM JOURNAL, 118 





Unvarnished, Cashable Facts 
About Poultry Profits 


If there ever was a straight-from-the-shoulder statement of facts, you’ll 
find it in JOEL M. FOSTER’S book ‘‘THE MILLION EGG FARM.”’ 


Mr. Foster owns the famous Rancocas Poultry Farm, and in his book he 
tells his methods for producing upward of eleven hundred thousand eggs 
a year, and piling up a clean annual profit of close to $20,000.00. 


We know that the statements in this book are cold facts—because we 


“The Million Egg Farm” 


Farm Journal every month for four years and ‘‘The 
Million Egg Farm’’at once, postpaid, for only $1.00 


Do yourself and family the favor of sending in the dollar to-day. 


To serve the farmer is the whole 
purpose cf FARM JOURNAL. 
To serve him with sound advice 
regarding every branch of farm 
work. 


To enable him to profit by the 
labor-saving and money-making 
discoveries of other farmers. To 
serve the farmer’s wife with help- 
ful housekeeping suggestions. To 
serve the farmer and his entire 
family with clean, wholesome en- 
tertainment. 


Upward of four million readers 
welcome its monthly visits. 


You need this paper and you need 
the MILLION EGG FARM book, 
and you can have 


N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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FRUIT INDUSTRY AT ROCHESTER, 
Apples Would Load Train More Than 
Mile Long. 

Ordinarily the apple industry of West- 
ern New York is measured by acres of 
orchard and barrels of apples. However, 
at this juncture, when the products of the 
fruit growers, which have made this sec- 
tion of the state famous in the apple 
markets of the world, are being shipped to 
various points, the increase in railroad 
traffic faithfully reflects the magnitude 
of the industry. 

It should be appreciated that the ap- 
pended information relative to the ship- 
ments of the produce has only to do with 
the Rochester division of the New York 
Central, which includes the Falls branch, 
the Old Road from Rochester to Syracuse, 
the Charlotte branch, and the Canan- 
daigua-Batavia section. If a grand total 
were to be reached, not only would it be 
necessary to secure data on traffic move- 
ments on the Western and Ontario divi- 
sions of the Central, but as well on the 
other four steam lines which tap the fruit 
section adjacent to Rochester. 

Over the Falls branch of the Central,the 
regular freight service is not only operated 
to a maximum, locomotives hauling trains 
of capacity length, but four special trains 
with an average length of sixty cars each, 
daily supplement the usual schedule: This 
is not to be taken as meaning that a total 
of 240 cars loaded with fruit, is daily being 


hauled by extra trains from the territory 
tapped by the Falls branch, for included 
in this increased traffic are empty cars for 
loading, carloads of supplies for evaporat- 
ors, cold storage, and cooper shops. It is 
apparent, however, that it is all business 
stimulated by fruit industry. 

On Tuesday of this week, the traffic over 
the Falls road reached the impressive 
total of 317 loaded cars, about 50 per cent. 
of which were loaded with farm produce, 
principally apples. On a recent day, cars 
loaded with fruit on the branch in ques- 
tion reached a total of ninety-three, or 
sufficient to make a single train more than 
a half mile long. And on the same day 
156 cars of fruit were shipped from various 
points on the Rochester division, which is 
the equivalent of a solid train of fruit con- 
siderably in excess of a mile in length. To 
care for this immense surplus of business, 
it has been necessary to add several 
switching engines to the regular number 
employed in shifting cars and making up 
trains. And Trainmaster M. E. Welch 
has distributed five extra engines on the 
Falls branch and two on the Old Road, 
together with extra engines in the Roch- 
ester yards to facilitate the handling of 
traffic. 

Heavy shipments of farm produce are 
being made over the Old Road and origin 
ating at points west of Syracuse, as indi~ 
cated by the information that a total o7 
499 loaded cars were handled in asingl 
day during the present week, more tha® 

n 


200 of which were loaded with farm pro- 
This is an increase of 165 cars over p 


duce. 
the corresponding day in September, 1910, 
and reflects not only the growing traffic in 
farm produce over the Central, but as well 
the fact that the movement of agricultural 
products is somewhat in advance of the 
average year, owing to the earlier season. 
In numerous instances, the shipments 
at this time are stimulated by inability 
to find room in cold storages, in sections 
where the produce was grown, indicating 
that production is rapidly passing local 
facilities for storage. It comes as no 
unsupported statement then, that stories 
of marvelously productive orchards are to 
be found in the East, as well as West, and 
that the much advertised Wenatchee in 
Washington, and Yakima, in Oregon, have 
no monopoly in the apple business. 
——— 
An Open Letter to Fruit Growers. 
The Northwestern Fruit Exchange has 
sent the following open letter, from Mr. 
John F. Sugrue, President of the Cash- 
mere Fruit Growers Union, Washington. 
“Gentlemen :—‘‘The shipping season is 
again with us. The time has come when 
we are to receive the reward of our sum- 





mer’s work. Bear in mind that-towards’ 


securing net returns from our crop we 
have up to date performed but on:-half 
the work necessary. The marketing of our 
fruit must be successfully performed 
before we can write the words ‘unqualified 
success’ to our year’s work. 
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Ready Money on the Farm 


Poultry and fruit bring in a constant supply of ready cash. 
They work together—each helps the other. 
profitable lines. To handle them right—the profit making way, 


Get the Many Helps 


from these great farm papers. 
poultry paper, a great fruit journal and a great prac- 
Each is a leader in its line. 
will have information covering the whole business of 
Moreover, each paper has also helpful pages 
The whole idea of these 
three magazines is service and value to the farmer. 
This is just the right combination. 


Our Great Offer 


American Poultry Advocate 
Devoted to profitable poultry keeping 


tical farm paper. 


the farm. 
for thé women folks. 


The Practical F 


armer 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


keeping. 
ment and buildings. 


im the country, estab 


“‘Soy Beans’? 


you. 


2500 farmers yearly 
cuts” and “mistakes.” 


make big profits in 
orchards, fruit, soil. 


formation on all fruit 


You will get hundreds of valuable money making ideas from each of these papers. 
idea that means bigger crons—more money, will pay for this small investment many times over. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. oe 


The great national weekly farm paper 


Devoted to profit in fruit growing 


We will send each of the above farm papers for a whole year, if you will 
send us only $1.30. Each may go to a different address if you choose 


The Poultry Advocate 


Is recognized as the most trustworthy authority on poultry 
It gives accurate information on stock equip- 


edge for those who want practical ideas and trustworthy 
facts. It thoroughly covers the whole subject of poultry. 
It is invaluable to experienced poultry keepers and 
beginners. It will pay for itself many times over. 


The Practical Farmer 


4s oneof the oldest and most reliable weekly farm papers 


portant articles will appear in coming issues: 


“Commend”. >.< 200 By Prof. Massey, of North Carolina 
ag (Ee Oe By Prof. Holden, of lowa Agr. College 
“co a By Prof. Lipman, of N.-J. Agr. College 


“Hairy Vetch”... .By Prof. Spillman, of U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
“Essentials to Profitin Live Stock and Dairying” 


sees By Prof. Fisher, of University of Purdue. 


Each of these articles alone will be worth many dollars to 
Besides the usual departments in all farm papers, 
special departments are given to subscribers. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
It is authoritative and reliable—the adviser and friend 
of one hundred thousand fruit growers. 


harvest and market the fruit. 
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Push these very 


You will have a great 


You 


All for only 


$1.30 


It gives the gist of poultry knowl- 


lished in 1855. ‘These six im- 


By Prof. Boss, of University of Minn. 


> Over 
give their “experiences,” “short 
Something no other paper has. 


It tells how to 
fruit growing—how to locate 
It tells when and how to pick, 
You get the latest in- 
growing topics. 


One single 








To succeed we must have an ‘ 

ack.’? This term has been used peer 
glibly by all those who have addresseq 
themselves to this subject. By puttin, 
out an ‘honest pack’ you not only dat 
fairly with the buying and consuming pub- 


lic, but you are dealing fairly with your. . 


selves. 

“It is not alone out of considerati 
the buying public that this letter is beta 
circulated. It is to try and show those 
who have not fully considered the ques- 
tion that by sending out a slack pack we 
injure not only the buyer and consumer 
but actually take good money out of our 
own pockets. 

“To succeed in this business it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we force the public 
to understand and to believe when they 
buy a box of apples stamped with the 
label and approval of the Cashmere Union 
that it is exactly what that stamp or 
label calls for. If this is done—and it can 
be done, in fact has been done up to the 
present—the results cannot but be bene- 
ficial. As our system of distribution jn- 
creases we will prove to the consuming pub- 
lic that we are selling a first-rate article 
and that our guaranice means something, 

“This means money in each and every 
one of your pockets. In packing your ap- 
ples give the buyer the benefit of the 
doubt. If a debatable apple comes in 
put it in the grade one lower than it might 
possibly be placed in. If you are doubt- 
ful as to whether it is fancy or extra fancy 
put, rot in the fancy. If you are doubtful 
as to its being fancy or é grade, put it in 
the C grade. If in doubt whether C grade 
or cull, put it in the culls, We aim to es- 
tablish this fact, namely, that our apples 
be théy extra fancy, fancy or C grade, are 
the best of their kind obtainable. 

‘Let it be a matter of honor with us to 
do the square thing to the public and to 
ourselves. This policy succeeds in all 
lines of business. Ours is no exception. 
This letter is written not as a reflection on 
the honesty of any member or members, 
but merely as areminder of what our aim 
as a union is. We have this year estab- 
lished a system of field inspection, in addi- 
tion to the usual warehouse inspection. 
Our object in doing this is to obviate the 
necessity of any member having to haul 
his fruit away from our warehouse. Again 
before starting the packing season inquire 
at the warehouse on any points which you 
may be doubtful on. Joun F. Sucroun. 


—_—_)—_—- 











One of our Morgan county subscribers 
tells us that he has irrigated 170 acres this 
season with a twenty-five horse power 
gasoline engine working against a twenty- 
six foot head with No. 6 pump. ‘We 
began in March,” he says, ‘‘when the 
country was dryer than tinder, and have 
watered most of the land three and some 
of it five times in barley, wheat, alfalfa, 
corn, spuds, cabbage, buckwheat and 
trees. All was successfully irrigated-and 
a three days run will lay up the ground 
for the winter. Our gasoline cost $380.80 
for the season’s irrigation on the 170 acres 
or $2.25 an acre. We had no engineer to 
board. We retailed some gasoline out of 
our tank and no account was kept to that. 
nor the quantity used to grind the feed for 
all our horses all the time, to grind flour, 
corn meal, etc. for two or three stores, 
nor that used for the threshing. 


——_0O-—-——- 


Fruit Associations.—In some sections of 
western Colorado the growers have or- 
ganized strong associations which attend 
to every detail of packing and marketing 
the fruit crops. The members have only 
to grow the fruit, pick it and haul to the 
packing houses of their association. Each 
grower has a number of picking boxes, 
sufficient to keep his teams hauling an 
his pickers at work. Each box has his 
number stenciled on th2 end. These he 
fills in the orchard taking the apple just 
as they come. At the packing houses 
every lot is piled separately and as fast 
as the packers can work the apples are 
aencak from the boxes onto packing 
tables. Girls are employed to do most 
of the packing. Men empty the lug boxes 
and remove the filled ones to the presses. 
The culls are put pack in the picking boxes 
and the grower may haul them home for 
hog feed or sell them to the canning fac- 
tories or evaporators or otherwise dis- 
pose of them. The association is careful 
not to pack up anything that is too poor 
to pay the freight and other expenses 
neecessary to get it on the market. While 
the association plan had been a success 
and has helped much in the marketing of 
the western slope apple crop it has many 
objectionable features. No plan of or- 
ganization yet discovered is perfect. The 
association packing houses sometimes be- 
come so congested with fruit the grower 
must stop picking and this upsets the 
whole business and makes a lot of trouble. 
Again one grower gets bis fruit packe 
romptly so that he can keep his picking 
come moving while another is delayed. 
In one case the grower’s fruit is fine an 
well colored while his neighbor’s stuff is 
off color or does not keep well and the 
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— que'ity must help to sell the poorer 
ruit. 
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Phyllis Hunting Squirrels. 

By the Editor. : 

‘ e are squirrels in the woods, 
emg and plenty of chestnuts and 
hickory nuts in the orchard. Let us go 
out hunting for them?” 
Phyllis accepted my invitation. It 
was a beautiful October day. I had been 
an enthusiastic hunter from childhood. 
\s a boy the sight of a gun or a hunting 
dog almost drove me crazy. I have 
trapped for the muskrat, mink and coon 
by the creeks and brooks. I have hunted 
the wild pigeon, woodcock, partridge and 


leaves. : 
fox. Stealthily and warily starting out 
for his evening stroll. 
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Some Advice to Boys. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Robert S. Walker, Tenn. 


There are so many things that can be 
said that boys should and should not do 
in order to make great men, that I have 
made up my mind at the beginning to 
make each topic as brief as my subject 
will allow, boiling things down to their 
pure essence. 

First of all, I want to select the phrase, 
“Pure Thought” for my frontispiece. 

Keep the mind pure by keeping it busy; 
train the mind to think of beautiful 
objects, noble deeds, and pleasant anti- 
cipations and there will be little or no 
gall in life’s draught for you. The secret 
lies in keeping the mind employed. 


oy the hour agreed upon I started 
with my horse and buggy for Phyllis 
home. But when I Teached the four 
corners 1 saw her coming with her hands 
full of flowers. z 

“| thought I would meet you part oe, 4 
she said as she leaped into the wagon by 
my side. oo the flowers I have found 

“the way! 
ge oa turned off from the main road 
into the highway which wound here and 
there through the forest. We saw squir- 
rels in the distance but they were so shy 
we could not approach them closely. 
The next thing I recollect Phyllis was 
seated in front of me on the horse’s bare 
back. We seemed to have abandoned 
the carriage; our thought was that the 
squirrels would not be afraid of the horse 
as they were of the _carriage. This is 
strange squirrel hunting you may con- 
clude, but I must confine myself to facts 
as | found them. 

On horse back we proceeded to a wind- 
ing roadway of the forest, Phyllis guiding 
the horse, while I, seated behind her, 
earrving my gun. 


For Satan finds in idle minds 
Some mischief always there to do. 


Cleanliness.—Every boy should keep 
clean. When God made the Earth, He, in 
his wisdom, made three-fourths water. 
So take the hint, and keep clean. Learn 
to love its internal use so well, too, that 
you will never care for an alcoholic drink. 

Most all diseases originate from dirt. 
Don’t allow one particle of it to remain 
on your person. Keep your soul just as 
clean. Don’t permit yourself to indulge 
in an unclean joke. Neither laugh at 
those told by others. 


Be ye not partakers of other men’s 
sins. 
Cleaaliness is next to Godliness. 


Godliness.—From statistics we learn 
that nine-tenths of the members of 
churches became interested in religion in. 
youth. You cannot afford to neglect it. 
It has no substitute. The church has 
done more for the uplifting and the de- 
velopment of pure Christian characters 
than any other agency. The greatest men 
that ever lived were religious. Just look 
about you and see for yourself the class 
of people composing the two divisions— | 
the religious and the irreligious. Get in| 
line at once with the religious class. Re-| 
ligion is one of the great sources of happi- | 
ness. 

Obedience.—Always reverently respect 
your parents, ever remembering that | 
they feel and.care for you more than! 
any other human being. You will never | 
have but one father and one mother. Keep | 
no secrets hidden from them. Confide | 
in them. They will always give you the | 
best advice. Never permit yourself to'| 
speak disrespectfully of them. Bea com- 
panion to‘your parents. Be loyal to them | 
until death. 

Self-Confidence.— Many boys have} 
failed in life for lack of self-confidence. 
Ever remember that you have just as! 
strong mind, and capable or just as great | 
development, by proper training, as any 
person that has ever lived. Believe this | 
and your self-confidence will never be | 
lacking. Courage is half the battle. | 
Don’t allow yourself to become discour- | 
squirrels, It did not take us long to aged. Ever be cheerful, wearing con- 
rach this larger forest. We seated our- gtantly a pleasant countenance, and de-| 
selves at the base of a large oak tree near feat or misfortune can find no handle | 
the border of the woodland. On one whereby to take hold of you. Don’t 
side we could look out on to a great field despair. Failure is continually seeking 
of ripening corn, and in the opposite jnroads to man’s progress through the 
direction could look down into a dark crevices of despair. Be alert. Tenacity 
unbroken forest. : is the price of success. It is the more! 

Who can describe the beauties of an modern word for perseverence. If a 
October day. There are few clouds ob- gpider breaks its web fifty times, fifty 
scuring the key, which are warm and times will it mend it. Go learn the lesson 
hazy. The sun shines boldly in the from the spider. Misfortune, bad-luck 
west, and as there is a vail over it you or whatever you may wish to call it, 
are permitted to cast your eye directly eventually tires of punishing a boy who 
at the bright orb. The foliage on the will not become discouraged. Forge 
ttees is turning, the corn is ripening, and ahead and carry this inscription by 
its long ribbon like leaves are turning Emerson on your banner: 
brown. ‘The birds are not as plentiful 
4s in earlier months, but still are lurking 
in the bushes. The hum of insects is 
heard on every side. 

Silently we sat at the foot of a large 
ire. As the sun was about to set the 
squirrels appeared, coming down from 
the trees, skipping over the ground, 





SAD PREDICAMENT —~ 


I saw a large gray squirrel descending 
from atree. He skipped over the ground 
gracefully and finally stood motionless. 
It seemed to take me a long time to get 
my gun in readiness to shoot this squirrel. 
Meanwhile another large squirrel ap- 
proached from another direction so that 
when I was ready to shoot the first squir- 
rel the other was directly in front of us 
and I killed them both with one shot. 
I thought I could discover a shudder 
fom Phyllis when the two squirrels 
dropped dead, and I could see traces of 
tears in her eyes. 

We saw no more squirrels in this timber 
tract so I suggested to Phyllis that we 
visit a more distant and larger tract of 
timber, near which was standing a large 
field of corn, which would attract the 


So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God io man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must!’’ 
The youth replies, ‘‘I can!” 


Be a master of your occupation. Seek 
no favors, no pulls no pity. Trust your- 
: : self. Go out into the world, wearing the 
tuning along the fence which separated breastplate of integrity, studded with the 
the woodland from the cornfield. I was jewels of a good character, and instead 
tbout to raise my gun when Phyllis of having to seek employment, the world 
placed her hand on mine exclaiming. will seek you. 

“Do not shoot! how beautiful these crea- Water sezks its level. Seek the society 
‘ures are in life, how graceful as they of your superiors. You can improve 
ove about the trees and fences, but slowly with no on2 to copy after but your- 
these two dead ones which you have killed gelf, ; 

have lost all their beauty. See what I 
tan do with these squirrels.”’ 

I laid down my gun while Phyllis scat- 
tered before her some of the nuts she had 
fathered. The squirrels came to pick 
them up and eat them. By and by the 
Squirrels became so tame they would eat 
the nuts from her hand without alarm, 
ind thus the hours passed. 

As daylight waned I pointed to a 
‘ttange object moving along the rail 
lence. “Look”? I exclaimed. It was a 
‘accoon who had left its nest in the hol- 
owed trunk of a big oak tree in the in- 
‘rior of the forest and had come out to 


Continued next month. 
ry 


The right way to cook oatmeal: Put 
a teaspoonful of salt in a quart of water 
over the fire, in the upper part of a double 
boiler. As soon as it boils briskly, sprinkle 
the oatmeal in slowly. Do not stir, but 
let it boil briskly for a few minutes, then 
set it in the lower half of the boiler, 
which should contain hot water; cover it 
and let it bubble slowly, without stirring, | 
for four or five hours at the least. if 
wanted for breakfast it should be cooked | 
the day before, and then finished with | 
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It was the approaching of a 





| I find that Green’s trees can be relied upon as being true to name. 
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more. Special Prices to these 


ONE-PLY -- ++ Weighs 35 lbs., 108 

TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 

THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 


special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun _or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept.9 11, East St. Louis, Ills. 
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In the above photograph the man standing at the left by the pile of fruit trees 
has just received and opened a box of trees purchased from Green’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. The man back of the box is a neighbor who, pointing his hand at 
the trees, asks where they were purchased and what price was paid. 

Reply: “I bought these Cherry and Plum trees of Green’s Nursery Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and they cost me 25 cents for each tree. “ 

Neighbor: ‘Is not that a remarkably low price for such good trees? 

Reply: ‘The price I paid is less than half the price that would be charged by 
tree agents for precisely the same product, but this is about the price I have been 
paying to Green’s Nursery Co. for many years.”’ ‘ = 

Neighbor: ‘I have long been buying trees of nursery agents paying from 75 
cents to $1.00 each for the trees and have never yet received such good trees as 


Reply: “‘Green’s trees are not only first class, well rooted and well grown, but 
This is one of 


the most important of all considerations in buying trees. All you have to dois to 


'send to Green, ask him for his free catalog, then select what you want from the 


catalog, and send the order, with a check for the amount of the bill, and at the 
proper date the trees will come carefully packed in a box such as_ you see I have 
just unpacked.’’ Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Do away with the 
Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads \ 
are different from the painful truss, being medicine applicators } 
LS Ate made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to d 
om" © 


, an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 
Last 7 













No Straps, Buckles or Springs—cannotslip, 30 \\et9 

cannot chafe or compen against the pubic bone. Ki 

housands suffering from most obstinate cases, have successe \\ 

an} fully treated themselves in the privacy of the home without hin- 

Sez jz | drancefrom work. Soft as velvet—Easy to apply—Inexpensive. Awarded gold 

} medaland diploma International Exposition, Rome. Process of recovery is natural, “ a 
use for trusses. We prove what we say by sending youa trial of Plapao absolutely Free. 

RIAL OF PLAPAO Write today. Address The Plapao Corp., Block 12i St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Apple Seedlings 


Both American and French Grown, straight 
or branched roots. 


ALL GRADES—ORDER NOW 


APPLE GRAFTS 


Piece or Whole Roots. Long list of varieties. 
Ask for prices. 
Also a general line of Nursery Stock. 


ADDRESS 


The Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 











as much time as you can allow in the 


te opening to get his supper of green 1 n 
morning.—Farm Journal. 


‘rn. Then later I heard the rustling of 





When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 


in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and the public at large a service by at once reporting this 
Upon receipt of this complaint we will investigate the fon 


If we find ~ 


will deny him space for his future adver- 

















aN AWKWARD POSE WHEN YOUR BEST GIRL 16 PASSING 
—Winner in the Pittsburg Post 


CURRENT COMMENT. 


~Parcels Post or Express Companies, which will win 
When Jas. Buchanan was President he wobbled on the 
issues involved in the Civil War. Asa result, his ad- 
ministration has gone down into history as one “of i igno- 
minious inefficiency. Now President Taft, facing 
another crisis in the history of our country, is wobb- 
ling on the issues of the parcels post,says the Practical 
Farmer. This country has clamored so loudly for a 
parcels post that the administration has be en literally 
forced into action. Instead of meeting the issue 
squarely, however, and creating a capable parcels post 
of at least equal efficiency to that enjoyed by other 
countries, President Taft and his Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock are attempting to delude the country with 
what they term “‘a rural parcels post.’”” The glaring 
inefficiency of this scheme isso apparent that it cannot 
even betermedadelusion. By thisit isintended that 
a parcel mailed on a rural route can be delivered only 
on the route from which it was mailed; that is, to per- 
sons on that one route and on the few branches emana- 
ing from that route. Where is the semblance of a 
parcels post in this? What thiscountry wants isa 
parcels post embracing the same scope as in the letter 
post. 

—Legal size of Barrels and Bags in New York 
State.—Com. Walsh, of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, sent notices a few days ago to merchants of 
this city and farmersin New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia that on and after this date ‘potato ‘barrels and 
bags must be of the recognized legal standard. This 
means that barrels must measure, head diameter, 17 
1-8 inches; length of stave, 28} inches, bulge, not less 
than 64 inches outside measurement, to be known as 
the standard apple barrel, or where ihe barrel is 
straight, or without a bulge, it shall contain the same 
number of cubic inches as the standard apple barrel. 
The law also provides: “Every person buying or sel- 
ling apples, pears, quinces or potatoes in this state by 
the barrel shall b eunderstood as refe tring to the quan- 
tity or size of the barrel specified, but_ when potatoes 


are sold by weight the quantity constituting a barrel 
shall be 174 pounds. No person shall make or cause 
to be made barrels holding !ess than the quantity spe- 


cified, knowing or having reason to believe that the 
same are to be used for the sale of those articles, un- 
less such barrel is plainly marked on the outside there- 
of with the words ‘Short Barrel’ in letters of not less 
than one inch in height.’”?’ Commissioner Walsh says 
in his letter that the law requiring a barrel of pears, 


quince es or potatoes to represent a quiz antit y equa al to 
100 quarts, green or dry measure, will be rigidly en- 
forced. Violations will be punishe »d with $5 fine for 
every barrel used. Bags must be labeled on the out- 
side with the net weight of the contents under $100 
penalty. Commissioner Walsh says that it is the de- 
termination to,do away with short measures from all 
sections. Hesays this already has been accomplished 
on Long Island. 

—The fruit business of the United States, export 
and import, isincreasingrapidly. In 1901 the country 
exported fruit to the value of $8,279,213, and in 1910 
the figures had grown to $23,023, 586, an increase of 
about 180 per cent. Fruit and nut imports in 1901 
aggregated $20,000,000 and the total in 1910was $44, - 
000,000. The increase in the banana trade alone in 
that time was from $6,847,000 to $12,433,000. The 
fruit business is thus growing much more rapidly than 
the population, due largely to the better means of 
transportation and to the cultivation of great orchard 
areas all over the country. The orchard industry of 
the new West especially in Oregon, Washington,Idaho 
and Montana, has developed at a pace that has added 
greatly to the wealth of those states, and there has 
been a similar development, although oot so large, in 
the orchard industry of nearly all of the northern 
states east of the Mississippi river. This systematic 
fruit culture has also taken hold of some of the more 
southerly states in the last few years. Throughout 
the whole of the southern Apallachian mountain re- 
gion new orchards of apple, peach and pear trees are 
being set out every year, ¢ seb. proved of the older ones 
are now bearing. The apple crop of Virginia was 
569,466 barrels last year as compared with 379,644 for 
the year before. In Pennsylvania the state depart- 
ment of agriculture has set out 250 model orchard and 
each summer holds several open meetings in these or- 
chards for the purpose of general instruction. 


ate a nas 

Wants Regular Work.—A farm hand had worked in 
the field from dawn till darkness, doing the chores by 
lantern light. ‘“‘I’m going to quit,’ * he said to the far- 
mer at the e nd of the month. ‘You promised me @ 
steady job.” 

“Well, haven’t you got one? 
reply. 

“No,” said the man, “‘there are three or four hours 
every night that I don’t have anything to do and fool 
my time away sleeping.’’—Success. 


?”? was the astonished 





Does This Mean You? 


A number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower are owing us for sub- 


scriptions. 


Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order blank, mail it at Green’s 


risk, and get Green’s Fruit Grower for 4 years, or to December, 1915. 
Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the 


money NOW. 


‘‘Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 


C. A. GREEN, Editor. 





PLEASE RENEW MY 


(Sign Here 


Green’s Fruit Grower, or to Dec., 1915. 





SUBSCRIPTION TO DECEMBER, 1915. 


Pe eee ei esta Oa has RTs 3 ae Name 


I enclose herewith $1.00 for which please credit me for 4 


To the Publishers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N.Y. 


Post Office 


NOUN Sse eens . State 


years subscription to 








Just Between Ourselves. 





I have been asked why I do not brag more or blow a loud 
horn for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

My reply is that I have not deemed it necessary. I haye 
assumed that my readers have appreciated the work I have been 
doing during the past thirty years in promoting fruit growing, 
and the welfare of the ruralist in the home life, in departments 
of health, and in improvements in general farming methods, 

This is a good season for reviewing the past and looking 
forward to the future. Green’s Fruit Grower was established 
thirty years ago. It was favorably spoken of in its beginning 
by noted pomologists who encouraged the editor and publisher 
by saying that they anticipated that this publication would exert 
a helpful interest in fruit growing, and would promote fruit 
growing in every part of this country. As I look over the 
volumes of Green’s Fruit Grower of the past thirty years I can 
see that there has been a steady and continuous improvement, 
not only in the mechanical appearance and in the quality of the 
paper used, but also that there has been great improvement jn 
its contents and illustrations. 

Consider the amount of work done, the number of articles 
written, the night work necessary to get the paper out on time, 
and all the nervous force expended on this publication during 
a period of thirty years. 

Green’s Fruit Grower has always been issued on time. | 
see some publications that skip a month or are a month or two 
behind time in date of issue, but such delays have never oc- 
curred with Green’s Fruit Grower. There are few readers who 
realize the amount of work necessary in preparing one edition 
of such a publication as this. No matter what may happen, 
whether sickness or other disability or pressing duties, the pub- 
lication must be out at a certain date, and must be up-to-date in 
every respect, and must be made helpful to over one hundred 
thousand families. This cannot be done without much thought. 

How does the editor get subjects to write about or ideas 
to communicate? He must have original ideas, for the editor is 
a teacher, and is looked up to as such, and he is expected to 
have something in every issue that is of some practical benefit to 
every reader. Ideas come to the editor as he is riding in his 
carriage, on the street car, or walking the street, and he im- 
mediately takes out his note book and enters the subject which 
he will write about later. Or he may awake at midnight and get 
an idea which he desires to communicate to his readers. Then 
he will arise and note down his thought in a memoranda book. 

While as editor and publisher I desire to devote the largest 
space to fruit growing, which I cansider one of the most profit- 
able and honorable pursuits, and one of the most enticing and 
interesting, I would not feel that I was doing justice to myself 
or to my readers by not giving in every issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower something for the wife, for the children and every 
member of the family. Surely the husband should not monopo- 
lize the entire publication, leaving nothing for other members 
of the family. Were I to devote every part of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to fruit growing, it would be like serving a banquet 
consisting entirely of apples, omitting all other delicacies or 
substantial items. 

Having devoted the larger part of my life to publishing 
this journal, having thrown into Green’s Fruit.Grower a large 
portion of my life and energies, I confidently expect that the 
many friends I have made through the past years will stand by 
me loyally. I have few disappointments in this respect, but one 
came yesterday. This man said he had long been a subscriber 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, but of late years there were so many 
publications he had no time to read thera all, therefore he had 
allowed his subscription to lapse. There was one encouraging 
note in his letter, which was that he was anxious to see a few 
copies of Green’s Fruit Grower, and so expressed himself, asking 
that I mail him a few copies without delay. He evidently t 
called many pleasant occasions when he had been benefitted 
and regaled by reading the old familiar pages. - 

If you want to uphold and sustain an editor and publisher 
in his arduous work, which on the average brings in small 
profits, you can do it by subscribing promptly to his publication 
the moment your subscription expires. 

Charles A. Green. 
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Margaret Priscilla Skinner Pilcher’s Christmas Dinner. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. V. D. Somberland. 


Margaret Pilcher’s early education, 
along the lines of etiquette and high moral 
standards, was neglected. This neglect 
was due, in part to her mother s unfortu- 
nate and frequent misunderstandings 
with her father, Obidiah Skinner, 

Mrs. Skinner very early in her married 
life manifested a desire to do as she 
pleased; and to hector over and subdue 
Obadiah. She did subdue him—for awhile 
body and soul, and she scolded him and 
threatened him from morning until night. 
Obadiah stood this nonsense until little 
Margaret was a year old; and then one 
cold winter day ‘‘he folded his tent like 
the Arabs, and silently stole away.” 
Then Mrs. Skinner found herself without 
a husband to scold or a house to live in; 
she also found herself without the where- 
withal with which to be clothed and fed. 
So what with washing and cooking for 
people, and serving and doing whatever 
she could find to do, she did not have much 
time to devote to Margaret Priscilla’s 
training in morals and manners. 

Margaret, very early in life manifested 
an overwhelming desire to do as she 
pleased and to wear fine clothes. She 
also showed forth a decided weakness 
for easy places where there was no work, 
no worry, nor no responsibility. When 
she was four years old, her mother found 
someone to take Obadiah’s place; but 
he demanded strict obedience from both 
mother and daughter. This state of 
affairs did not suit Margaret, so she soon 
went to live with her grandparents 
where she could do as she pleased. She 
ruled her grand-parents and had her own 
way more than ever, but she did not show 
any signs of growing angelic as the days 
went by. She was not only progressive 
in mind, but she grew fast in body; she 
grew roly poly, and was nearly as broad 
as she was long, and she looked very much 
like an old fashioned sack of wool tied 
around with a string. She had great big 
blue pop eyes—with a good deal of white 
in them—and a kind of a lisping, drawling, 
babyish voice. 

When she was sweet seventeen, she met 
by accident Sylvanus Pilcher or Silly as 
all of his friends and chums ealled him, 
and by some strange device unknown to 
writers of books entitled ‘“How to Catch 
a Husband,” she caught Sylvanus and 
soon became Mrs. Silly Pilcher. 

Now Sylvanus Pilcher had been called 
Silly all his life, but he never saw clearly 
the enternal fitness in the name until after 
he realized he was actually married to 
Margaret Priscilla Skinner. He knew now 
to his certain knowledge he had done a 
“Silly’’—and the word silly spelled with a 
capital letter—thing, and he soon found 
out his lisping, big, blue, pop-eyed wife 
was like Will Carleton’s unselfish Sister 
Susan. 

There was nothing too good, 

And nothing too nice, 

And nothing she would not sacrifice, 

For herself when all was said and done. 
SELFISH AND LAZY GIRL. 

She was intensely selfish and lazy 
and she had a scolding, malicious, back- 
biting tongue. Her great weakness was 
borrowing. She never said a kind word 
about any one nor a very kind one to 
them unless she wanted to borrow of 
them. She would borrow from a friend 
and try to borrow from an avowed enemy. 
She would borrow from morning until 
night. She would borrow in sun-shiny, 
in cloudy and even in rainy weather. 
She would borrow for convenience and 
she would borrow for gain. She, like all 
intensely selfish people, was very, very 
stingy, and it almost made her sick to 
have to spend a cent of her own or Silly’s 
money, and yet she coveted every thing 
she saw. She would borrow anything 
from a piano to a coffee mill or a rolling 
pin. She would borrow anything along 
the line of wearing apparel from a dress 
down to a pair of shoes or hose, or @ 
handkerchief or a linen collar. When 
she and Silly moved to Harrisonville, 
they were broke; indeed, they were almost 
penniless. Now there were two families 
in the town that were old friends of Silly, 
and Margaret drew on their sympathies 
with her tears and moans until they 
loaned her bed clothes, furniture, fruit 
and even wearing apparel. And with 
these borrowed articles and some rented 
furniture they went to. house keeping. 

In a few weeks Silly found something 
to do and in a short time Margaret began 
to buy new clothes and to rent new furni- 
ture. She borrowed a phonograph. In 
a few months she rented a fourth-hand 
Plano, and then she went around to her 
neighbors, friends and acquaintances and 
orrowed quantities of music bound and 
otherwise; but she forgot to send the 
phonograph home. Soon they begun to 
ave what she and Silly called musicales. 
Margaret borrowed a pianist for these 
occasions and the phonograph and Silly 
id the rest of the musicale. Margaret 
Priscilla Skinner Pilcher had one ambi- 
tion that far out-stripped all the others 
of which there were several dozen, and 
it was the consuming ambition to get 


into society. She thought about it dur- 
ing the day and she dreamed about it 
during the night. 

Margaret did not know exactly what 
she would do when she got in society but 
she reckoned she would borrow her way 
along some how. It would be so nice to 
get into high society so she could make 
those Pilchers, who had never thought 
her their equal, nor half good enough for 
Silly, look up to her, and sorry for the way 
they had treated her since she had been 
in the family. She did not consider the 
north part of Harrisonville the aristo- 
cratic part of the town nor did she con- 
sider her neighbors and the families of 
whom she had borrowed quite up to the 
people of the South side of Harrisonville. 
And then her popularity over here, where 
she was so well known was considerably 
on the wane. So all things considered 
she thought it best for them to make the 
move. So she announced to her neigh- 
bors and friends that she was going to 
move up into the south part of town, 
into the lovilest cottage. She moved 
and there were no tears shed by her neigh- 
bors and her ‘‘loving’’ friends. 

She was so busy moving she forgot to 
send home any of the things she had 
borrowed. Her neighbors took note of 
her forgetfulness but held their peace and 
bided their time. 

ATTENTION OF SWELL SOCIETY. 

After Margaret got every thing arranged 
to her notion in her new home she began 
to seek out ways and means to attract 
the attention of the swell society people 
of the South Side. After much maneuver- 
ing and many failures, her little borrowed 
card receiver contained the cards of six 
or eight society ladies. These ladies 
must be entertained and as Christmas 
would soon come why not give a seven 
o’clock Christmas dinner. The dinner 
would be very nice but then it would cost 
something; but she would borrow what 
she could and then she already had so 
many lovely things borrowed; and _ of 
course guests would think they were her 
own. Did she think of inviting Mr. and 
Mrs. Best ad Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, the 
four friends, who had so generously helped 
them when they were penniless? Of 
course she would not invite them for they 
did not live on the South Side. Would 
she invite poor, unfortunate Mrs. Lansing, 
of whom she had borrowed most every- 
thing that was valuable in her house. 
Not only had she borrowed of her, but 
she had eaten dinners and suppers in her 
home times without number. Not only 
had she been entertained by her but she 
had taken things from her that she knew 
Mrs. Lansing needed for her children, of 
whom she had half a dozen. Mrs. Lan- 
sing came to Harrisonville from the city. 
She gave up her handsome home, her 
husband, her income derived from his 
splendid salary. She came to Harrison- 
ville stripped of almost everything, and 
when she met with another misfortune, 
Margaret Pilcher instead of standing by 
her, talked about her scandalously. She 
would meet her on the street face to face 
and pretend she did not see her. She 
never once spoke to her nor did she ever 
return one borrowed article to this mis- 
treated woman. No, she could not poss- 
ibly invite her, the sight of her would 
make her nervous. So invitations were 
sent out to friends of the South Side only 
and great preparations were made for 
this first social venture. 

Christmas day came at last and it was 
cold and clear. In the Pilcher home 
everything was in readiness for the seven 
o’clock dinner. The home with its rented 
and borrowed furniture, its borrowed 
china, cut glass and silver and its begged 
flowers, was something to behold with 
pride and thanksgiving. 

When six o’clock came Silly and Mar- 
garet were dressed and ready for their 
upper-tendom guests. Soon the bell rang 
and when Margaret ushered in Mr. and 
Mrs. Shallop of Grand Avenue she felt 
indeed that life was worth living. The 
bell rang again and Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Jones of Silk Stocking street were ushered 
in with a great flourish. Again it rang 
and there at her door actually stood the 
great Mr. and Mrs. Joel Harris Allen of 
Swell Head Row. The bell continued 
to ring until six couples of Harrisonville’s 
Four Hundred had graced Margaret’s 
best room with their wonderful and en- 
chanting presence. How Margaret Pris- 
cilla Pilcher’s whole being swelled with 
pride as she looked upon this long desired 
company, and how her little, stingy soul 
filled to the full with the satisfaction as 
she thought how little of Silly’s cash had 
been used in helping her to reach this 
high pinnacle in the social world. 

The bell rang again and Howard Best 
stood at the door. Now Margaret was 
so very anxious for Howard to see her 
grand company so he could go home and 
tell his Ma, she opened wide the door and 
bade him enter. He said he did not have 
time to come in, for his little brother was 
out in the buggy holding the horse, and 
would she please give him the comfort 


and quilt she borrowed of his mother 
two years ago. He was so sorry to bother 
her when she had company but they had 
a lot of kin folks come to stay all night 
and his mother must have them right 
now. Silly turned all kinds of colors and 
Margaret asked the company to excuse 
her, went out to the company bed room. 
She took off all the company’s wraps, 
then took off her fine outside counterpane 
that was bought with Silly’s money, 
snatched off the borrowed quilt and com- 
fort, then half making up the bed she 
put back the wraps, snatched up the com- 
fort and quilt, called the boy to the back 
kitehen door, and gave him his mother’s 
long loaned property. 
ALL WERE TALKING AT ONCE. 

She then went slowly and sadly back to 
the company. Some one kindly started 
conversation and soon all were talking 
at once, when lo, the bell rang again. 
Margaret opened the door very cau- 
tiously this time, stepped out on the porch 
and closed the door after her. Then she 
asked very softly who was there. Mr. 
Smith answered her and said, “I am the 
owner of the phonograph you borrowed 
last winter.’’ She tried to explain to 
him that she had select company in the 
parlor and the phonograph was there 
where they were, and would he please 
wait until they went away. She would 
send it home by Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Smith said he had select company in 
his home and wanted that phonograph 
for their entertainment and he must have 
it right away. So in she wnet after the 
phonograph. - She slipped it out as easily 
as she could, but she was conscious all 
the while that twelve pairs of eyes were 
watching her every movement. Poor 
Mrs. Pilcher! By this time her nerves 
were all unstrung and she felt like falling 
down in a heap upon the floor and giving 
up society forever. Then she remembered 
it was nearly eight o’:lock, and she rushed 
to her kitchen to find a cold stove, could 
soup, cold coffee, and a rather milk warm 
unbrowned turkey. She rushed around 
and after a time she invited them to a 
rather cold collation. But she was so 
flustered, warm and nervous, they felt 
warm rather than cold. They all took 
pity upon the little roly poly woman, and 
as she had bought some really good things, 
and borrowed some already cooked pnes, 
they made out to eat and enjoy a rather 
hearty meal. The poor hostess forgot 
all about serving the dinner, and the 
celery and several gther important items. 

As all things earthly have an end, so 
did that dinner, and soon all were chatting 
merrily in the parlor, and even the little 
dumpy hostess was trying to smile through 
her tears. 

Some one proposed music and as Silly 
prided himself upon his loud voice, and 
one lady of the company prided herself 
upon her piano playing they heard Christ- 
mas music. 

DOOR THROWN VIOLENTLY OPEN. 

They were all growing musical when the 
door was thrown violently open and in 
walked Mrs. Lansing’s four youngest 
children, headed by Evelyn the eldest, 
who said in a high pitched voice—gotten 
up for the occasion, ‘‘Mrs. Pilcher, Ma 
says she wants her cut glasses and her 
salad bowl and her celery dish this minute 
for she has company from the city and 
needs them right now.’’ And when she 
stopped to take a good breath Roy, the 
oldest boy said: ‘‘Please Mrs. Pilcher, 
my sister May said she must have that 
piano stool, and for me to bring it home as 
quick as my legs would carry me.” 
Then Jamie, the youngest boy, said: 
‘Please Mrs. Pilcher, Ma wants her lace 
center piece, Oh! there it is on your little 
table, and her real lace tollar, the one 
you have on now, and she said I must 
stay here until you gave them to me if 
that was until New Year’s day.” 

Then little white haired Dulcie said 
in her small piping voice; ‘‘Mrs. Pilcher, 
you must give me my mamma’s brown 
leather pocket-book, what aunty give 
her, but she said she ’spected you had 
worn it out holding it in your hands so 
much when you went visiting and shop- 
ping. And she says you visit all the time 
if you can find any place to go; and you 
go shopping all the time if you can get 
credit or borrow money from somebody. 
I reckon though, she can sew the pock- 
book up if it is all ripped. She said I 
must stay right here until you put that 
pocket-book in my two hands, and then 
she said I must run home just as fast as 
I could for fear if I didn’t you would 
borrow it again.’’ 

Just about this time one of the ladies 
consulted her watch and was shocked 
to find it was so late, whereupon, they one 
and all stole noislessly out to the tumbled 
bed to get their wraps. Here they 
nanaged to remain until their poor hostess 
should have time to collect the Lansing 
property and start the children home. 
Then returning to the somewhat denuded 
parlor they told their hostess what a 
delightful time they had had, wished her 
a merry, happy Christmas, said their. 
farewells and quickly departed. 

As soon as the door closed upon the last 
guest Margaret Priscilla Skinner Pilcher 


burst into a flood of tears, and declared 
that she was the most ill fated and the 
most unfortunate woman in the wide, 
wide world, and said she was tired of liv- 
ing and that she would never, never, look 
anybody in the face again. And those 
low down, ignorant, mean, uncivilized 
creatures, that had spoiled her evening— 
and even her life—ought to be banished to 
some heathen country where they right- 
fully belonged. Of course Silly had to 
pretend to agree with her, but down in 
his sad heart he said to his own truly 
self: ‘“‘Ah! Silly, Silly you were very 
rightfully named, and your mean little 
borrowing wife richly deserved the treat- 
ment she received this evening from those 
long silent, much enduring but justly 
outraged people. 

In the Lansing home there was music, 
dancing, Christmas cheer and great and 
continued laughter, for they were making 
good the oft repeated old adage that 
says: ‘‘He laughs best who laughs last.’ 
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Easy work for you, light draft for horses, The 
one unbreakable, low down handy wagon. Steel 
wheels, all heights and tire widths. Save rutting, 
Send for free book on labor saving farm hauling, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box24 , Quincy, Ili. 






























Lands in the Southeast, cost- 
ing from $15 to $50 anacre, net 
profits on apples ranging from 
$100 to $500 an acre. 
Abundant rainfall and special soils 
give color and flavor unequalled by 
fruit grownin any other climate. One 
Southern tree last year yielded $124 
worth of apples; another tree $57. 

Peaches, pears, plums, berries and 
pecan nuts yield prolifically. Ex- 
cellent transportation to profitable 
markets. 

Write for full particulars to 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Indus- 
trial Agt, Southern Ry.,Room 44 


. 1320 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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LOVELY 
PICTURE 


FREE 


Your choice of a 
beautiful Motto Pic- 
ture sent free when 
2 cent stamp is sent 
for postage. Home 
Sweet Home, God 
Bless Our Home, 
What Is Home With- 
outa Mother. Size 
12x16 and printed 
in beautiful colors. 
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107 Clinton St.,Chicago 
Send only 2c. stamp and receive 5 very 
finest Gold Embossed Christmas Post 
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ept. 150, Topeka, Kan. 


Capital Card Co., 
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5 AIR RIFLE 


y rifle free for selling 20 pkgs. ART 
Post Cards at 10c per pkge. » Send for cards today. 
When sold,send us $2.00and rifle will be sent re atonce. 
GATES MFG, 00., DEPT. 543, CHICAGO. 


















ARE GUARANTEED 
Get Our Free Booklet—I¢ 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw youneed. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
line of saws, you cannot 
choose without this book- 
F let. Write now. 

APPLETON MFG. CO. 
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Hotel 


Cumberland 


S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th St. 


NEW YORK 


Near 50th Street Subway and 53d St. 
Elevated Station. 





location near 
and Central 


NEW AND FIRE-PROOF. 
$2.50 with Baths, and up. 


Send for booklet. 


depots, shops 


Park. 


Ideal 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly of Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly of Hotel Woodward. 


My Method of Apple Growing. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
T. E. Goodrich, Illinois. 


I have an apple orchard of Duchess, 
Primate, Benoni, Yellow Transparent 
and a few other varieties. The past 
season will be its tenth full crop. 

For ten years the ground has not been 
plowed, harrowed or cultivated in any 
way. Every winter it is carefully gone 
over, trimmed when needed and water 
sprouts removed. Originally the trees 
were headed high to admit the passing of 
men and mules in the growing of sweet 
potatoes in the orchard. Hundreds of 
bushels of which were grown while the 
trees were coming into bearing. 

Every fall the ground is mowed over 
with a machine as far as it can go and the 
| rows mowed by hand. All growth is al- 
lowed to fall down and rot on the ground. 
The ground is very slop'ng, washes badly, 
and for that reason I do not allow it to 
jbe plowed. Cultivation would cause 
| washing of the soil, and eventually the 
| death of the trees. Formerly it was kept 
| clean and as a consequence the trees on 
| the steepest places are badly injured. 
| The soil has been washed away, the roots 
| exposed, some trees killed and others in- 
| jured, in fact I have been trying for sev- 
|eral years to correct my first mistakes by 
| hauling leaves, straw, coarse manure, 
and placing around the trees to protect 
| the roots from injury. 
| I am now changing the habit of the 
| trees by encouraging them to grow and 
bear lower down. This is a great help in 
picking the apples. Climbing high lad- 
ders is both tedious and expensive. 

These trees have grown thousands of 
bushels of apples, and to prevent soil ex- 
haustion I last fall gave the trees on the 
| top of the hill a dressing of stable manure. 
This I could see had a very beneficial 
| effect on the fruit the past season at pick- 
ing time. I shall continue the treatment 
|until the entire orchard is gone over. 
| And why not? I manure my asparagus 
| and rhubarb every year, why not the ap- 
| ples every few years? 
| The orchard has been sprayed ever 
| since spraying was thought of. I began 
last spring March 3, before the buds began 
to swell, and sprayed with eight gallons 
| Grassella’s Lime-Sulphur and four ponds 
| arsenate of lead to one hundred of water. 
| A good strong dose, but I wanted to get 
| in there before the bugs or rot. 
| April 20—Sprayed again, three gallons 
| Lime-Sulphur. Trees Just going out of 
| blossom. 




















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 


and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. | 


Nothing to Equal This in New England. 


Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors. nothing wood but the doors, Equipped 
with its own Sanitary Vacuum (leaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
Send for booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. | 


THE AMERICAN MESSENGER 

An illustrated religious monthly for all the family. 
Founded in 1843, it has since been the favorite 
religious paper of hundreds of thousands of American 
Christian families. It brings each month a message 
of inspiration, comfort and good cheer. It is inter- 
denominational, devoted to the upbuilding of a 
sturdy Christian character and the promotion of 
Good Citizenship. Subscription price 50 cents per 


year. Postage.on Foreign subscriptions, 24 cenis 
additional; Canadion subscriptions, 12 cents ad- 
ditional. As a special inducement, we will send 


to each new subscriber a copy of our beautiful 
picture in colors, “The Good Shepherd,”’ size 14} x 
20 inches. 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





HUNDREDS OF CARLOADS OF 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Evergreens, Shrubs, Hardy 
Roses, ete. 1,200 acres, 
50 in Hardy Roses, none 
better grown. 47 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns,Ficus, 
Everblooming Roses, Gera- 
niums, and other things too 
numerous to mention. Mail size 
postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, 
the queen of beddingplants Acres of Pzonias 
and other Perennials. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, ete. For Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees ask for Catalog No. 1,112 
ages; for Seeds, Everblooming Roses, Cannas, 
raniums, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants in 
general, Catalog No. 2, 168 pages. Both FREE, 
Direct deal will insure you the best at least 
cost. Try it. 58 years. 25 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
BOX 324 PAINESVILLE, O. 








‘| getting them before the bugs do. 


May 2—Same. 

May 18—Same. 

June 1-4—Spray, Bordeaux and lead. 

It is my experience it is best not to 
wait. When warm weather comes and 
bees and bugs begin to fly, start the spray 
on the trees. Spraying is a method of 
You 
must get in yor work first. As soon as 
the blossoms form and have had time to 
properly fertilize, then, as Dewey said at 
Manilla, ‘‘iire when you are ready, 
Gridley.””. Never mind the bees, they 
will take care of themselves. Look after 
the curculios and codling moth and get 
them first. 

This is my method and it is satisfactory. 
'I get good crops of very fine fruit that 
tops the market. This is success. 
 ( 
Some Points Easily Neglected. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 

In this day of progression and competi- 
|tion in every calling, whether it be be- 
hind the cashier’s window or at the plow 
| handles, we haye a tendency to waste 
|time and opportunity by indifference and 
|misdirected haste. In attempting to, 
| keep abreast with the spirit of the times 
|and too often to excel our neighbors, we 
|fail to properly consider many of the 
simple rudiments of good citizenship. 
After once falling into the rut of negligence 
far too many of us are robbed of real 
pleasure and peace of mind by thoughtless 
remarks and little acts that are not at all 
in harmony with our natural disposition. 

Undoubtedly our greatest difficulty is 
the proper regulation of speech and the 
control of temper. Good talkers, not 
great talkers, but those who know how to 
say the proper words at the proper time, 
| are very scarce, and good listners are more 
‘so. Less than either of these two classes 
are those who have the forethought to 
| maintain a discreet silence. How quickly 
a sharp cutting retort springs to our lips 
when they should remain sealed. How 
readily many of us elaborate the faults of 
our neighbors, and worse still listen and 
encourage tales just forthefun of repeating 
them. We should not exploit our own 
virtues, for people will appreciate us more 
if they perceive that we are brilliant. 
Most important of all we ought to keep 
our family history to ourselves, and make 
no attempt to pry into that of others. 

Another important factor that holds 
us high in the esteem of others and that 
is often neglected is punctuality. We 
| should make promptness part of our daily 
jlives. It is a bad habit to always be a 
few minutes behind time. We ought to 














carefully plan our engagements, and then 
allow no trifling circumstance prevent our 
keeping them. Opportunities are opening 
every day, and many are forever lost be- 
cause we are too late—just a little varia- 
tion from strict punctuality. . 

It is really surprising how dishonest 
we are, when the matter is carefully con- 
sidered. We lift our hands in horror when 
a bank is robbed or some other fradulent 
scheme is perpetrated, and then we for- 

t (?) to repay small loans and return 

avors. One is as bad as the other, only 
they are on different scales. ‘We shudder 
at deliberate falsehoods, and the next 
minute we allow a person to leave us with 
a false impression. A lie told by action 
or silence is really the worst kind of a lie. 
Exaggeration is dishonest. Exactness 
should be the keynote of our lives. Our 
word ought to be undisputed authority, 
and sixteen ounces should be the pound— 
not a pennyweight more or less. ‘‘Honesty 
is the best policy” is an old adage, but its 
value to the world will ever remain young. 

Lastly, a word about good character, 
the value of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. Like vegetation it thrives best 
when under constant cultivation, and we 
must keep it well in the sunshine of untir- 
ing vigilance. We may be strictly truth- 
ful in our dealings, but more is required. 
We must keep our reputation, by straight- 
forward moral conduct, above reasonable 
suspicion. A good name that has been 
many years in building can be shattered 
in a very brief space of time. We are 
ever in danger of allowing a sudden im- 
pulse to leave a nasty stain. Surely our 
lives will be more pleasant and we will 
reap more of the rewards that nature in- 
tended for us if we pay a little more at- 
tention to the common everyday prin- 
ciples of right living. 
0 
Frost-Proof Building for AppleStorage. 

What constitutes a frost-proof building 
made of wood or other material, say for 
the storage of apples in Southern Ontario 
during the winter?—G., O. R. 

Answer by Cold Magazine.—Frost- 
proof construction for the storage of apples 
in the latitude of Southern Ontario, 
generally speaking, comprises a building 
wholly or partially below ground insulated 
in the side walls and ceiling, or it might 
be built entirely above ground, but in that 
case some means of heating might be 
necessary during extreme periods of cold 
weather. For insulation, the old style 
construction, consisting of air spaces, 
should be abandoned and the modern 
construction of filled spaces substituted. 
Use for filling mill or planer shavings, or 
perfectly dry sawdust or cut straw or 
any similar material. Whatever is used 
must be protected both on its interior 
surface toward the storage room, and on 
the exterior surface toward the outer air 
by water-tight and air-tight insulating 
paper. The thickness of insulation de- 
sirable depends on type of construction, 
exposure, capacity of room or rooms, 
arrangement, lecal conditions, ete. A 
thickness from eight to sixteen inches 
divided into one or two spaces would 
probably cover the extremes. Frost- 
proof storage should not be depended 
upon for the storage of apples. It is now 
practically out-of-date for this purpose, 
and very few apples indeed are stored in 
the United States in this way, probably 
more than seventy-five per cent. of them 
being stored in regular cold _ storage 
houses. The frost-proof house is really 
a thing of the past, or will be in the near 
future. The cost of installing the im- 
proved Cooper Brine System is so small 
that you cannot afford to operate without 
it. 
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Preston Bill for the Protection of Birds | 
| W. E. Beard, S.C. J. W. Hunter, Ala., secured 1—tested 


| it—ordered 200 since. 


That it shall be against the law to} 


| Price low—$3.25 up; any number of burners. 


and Animals. 


cage, chain or confine any North American 
wild bird or other wild creature except 
for zoological purposes or expose or offer 
them for sale on any public street or 
market place. That there shall be a 
heavy fine for the slaughter of birds for 
their plumage and that it shall be against 
the law to wear any feather, wing or part 
of any bird’s plummage, except the os- 
trich feather for adornment. 

Preston Bill for the protection of the 
Insane.—That all insane people (or those 
accused) shall be given a fair trial in open 
court before the Probate Judge. That 
they shall be carefully examined by brain 
specialists and their testimony weighed 
and considered before judgment is pro- 


nounced. That it shall be against the 
law to hold insane inquests in private 
houses or in Justice of the Peace Courts. 


No insane person shall be kept in jails 
or County houses. That if the State 
asvlum is not large enough only the dang- 
erous and incurable persons shall be kept 
there and the harmless and curable ones 
boarded out or otherwise provided for. 
H. H. Preston, Ind. 


pie ag she coe 8 

Mr. Bunker Newbrough, Morgantown, 
W. Va., has added 800 apple trees to his 
orchard of 4,000 trees, and expects to 
eventually make it the largest orchard 
in his section. 














Why Cultivate an Orchard? 


For the same reason that we cultivate 
a hill of corn. We plant apple trees 
thirty feet apart, while we plant corp 
three and a half feet apart for the Treason 
that the foliage of an apple tree bears the 
same relation to thirty feet that the folj. 
age of a hill of corn bears to three and a 
half feet. Also, that the roots of the tree 
occupy the entire thirty feet of space ag 
well as the roots of corn occupy the three 
and a half feet of space. Cultivation jg 
as absolutely necessary for the one ag for 
the other. Cultivation will give thrift 
to either and unthrift without it. To 
produce a good crop of corn break the 
ground eight inches deep and pulverize 
a fine seed bed. In cultivating the or. 
chard we break three inches deep only 
on account of roots, and make the same 
finely pulverized surface. 

This bed retains moisture to the ver 
surface in a dry season. By this kind of 
preparation and a fine, level cultivation 
we retain moisture to the tree roots dur. 
ing a drouth, and consequently thrift of 
trees and large, smooth apples, fit indeed 
for any market. A hill of corn half- 
cultivated produces small ears of corn. 
An apple tree uncultivated, set in pasture, 
for the same reason, produces fruit hardly 
fit for worms. The downfall of thousands 
of orchards commences when their foolish, 
owners sow them to grass and turn their 
stock in, and if possible, tramp them still 
harder than they were before. A belt of 
grass around a tree is about as fatal as 
a rope around a criminal’s neck, especially 
if it be timothy, the great robber of moist- 
ure. 





DEFEND YOUR TREES 


from Scale and fungus disease 
with a Defender Sprayer, 
Powerful two-line apparatus, 
Made of Brass, perfect con- 
struction, easy working, 15 
outfits to select from. Satis- 
+ faction guaranteed. Descrip- 
tive circular and prices, Free, 


C. S. HARDER, Box 61, CATSKILL, N. Y. 


— Fruit Trees — 
That Thrive and Bear 


Thrifty, vigorous trees; trees with lots of good roots 
and firm, mature wood—these are the kind of trees that 
we grow. They begin bearing early and they continue 
to bear abundantly for years. 

At our nurseries the soil and climate are just right to 
produce trees that are hardy and reliable. Our success 
and experience of 25 years is your guarantee that 
everything in our stock has been carefully selected and 
thoroughly tested. All kinds of fruit trees—apple, 
peach, pear, cherry, etc. 


Write for our latest Catalog. It’s free! 


Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., 
Box 9 Yalesville, Conn. 


























When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Portable Stove-Heating 


Heats rooms, offices, stores, etc. “Intense heat under control. 
No flues nor chimneys. Light—pick it up, set anywhere. 
COMBINED HEATING and COOKING, Quick meals, washing, ironing, 
canning fruit, camping. Winter and summer stove. 
DANGEROUS LIKE GASOLINE. No valves—no wicks. 
Nothing to get out of order. ‘‘The Radiator 
is a grand heater.’’ Mrs. Kate Devlin, Pa. 
**Stove kept the rooms warm.” John C. Hussey 
N.Y. “Baked, Cooked, Washed, Ironed; can do 
anything my range does.”’ Mrs. M. E. 
King, Ky. “Only used a gallon of oil 
last week for cooking, baking and 
ironing.” E. N. Helwig, Ont. ‘‘Safe 
and clean as a lamp.”’ Mrs. E. R. 
McClellan, Ill. PORTABLE OIL GAS STOVE 
SAVES FUEL BILLS, time, anxiety, expense. 
Get rid of kindling, wood, coal dirt, fs 
ashes. Economy, genuine comfort and convenience. Simple, 
durable, lasts for years. Try it. Not sold in stores. Many 
thousands sent to families. Write for description. Abt 
““Was out one day, sold 11 stoves.” B. L. Huested, Mich, 
“You have the best stove on the market; sold 9 in 2 hours 












J. G. Gauthreaux, La., ordered I— 


THESE MEN MAKE MONEY; you have same chance. 


155 since. 
Send no 


money. Write to day, Agent's selling plan, etc. 


THE WORLD MFG. CO., 1106 WORLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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THE OLDEST FRUIT JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
CHARLES A, GREEN, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous |7 | 
Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green’s advice. 

You can do it too. 

Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. ‘ 

Send One Dollar and get Green’s [94 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green's famous book “How I Made The 

h Old Farm Pay.”’ 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 
91 Wall St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A GLASS DINING ROOM. 

Before I forget it, I want to mention one 
feature of Harry’s home which was pe- 
culiar. His dining room was built of glass 
overhead and on all sides, and placed on 
the lawn in a position to command a view 
of the river and the distant mountains. It 
was the most delightful dining room I have 
seen. Heye as we were dining and talking, 
our eyes could feast themselves on the 
beauties of nature, which surrounded on 
every side, located as it was among beds of 





Photograph from Jos. H. Harvey. 


flowers, flowering trees and singing birds. 
The dining room inmost housgzsis placed in 
the most uninviting location. The sitting 
room and parlor are placed where the 
views are attractive, as it is not considered 
that the dining room is important as re- 
gards its outlook. This was not Harry’s 
idea; he had made it the most pleasant 
room in the house. It was twice as large as 
seemed to be necessary, in order that the 
air might be pure and sweet, and that there 
might be room for flowering plants on all 
sides to brighten the place during the win- 
ter season. Among these plants were 
numerous singing birds in cages. 

HO! FOR THE PICNIC. 

The second day after our arrival, the big 
coach and numerous other conveyances 
drove up to the door and the whole com- 
munity of Farnham and the husbands of 
the Farnham girls and their children, 
jumped in with their baskets for a picnic in 
the mountains. I discovered that Harry 
had made roadways over his farm, extend- 
ing to the mountain, which were as smooth 
as those upon the main highway. 

“T have not told you yet,” said Harry, 
“that I have purchased about five thous- 
and acres of land surrounding my farm, 
taking in the mountains which you see in 
the distance. This roadway extends 
around the mountain, commanding the 
most beautiful views, and scarcely a day 
passes in which I do not take this drive.” 

It was indeed 4 beautiful drive, requir- 
ing nearly an hour to accomplish. Now 
and then we would stop at a point com- 
manding a scene of peculiar interest, 
among which was one from which I could 
look back upon the homes of the Farnham 
family in all its beauty below. 

We finally drew up at a log cabin where 
we all alighted. This rustic cabin was 
large and roomy and furnished as might 
have been furnished the cabin of Daniel 
Boone in old times. A monstrous fire place 
was here, in which logs could be rolled and 
turned, and everything about it was as 
wild and natural as the wildest part of the 
wooded mountain: stumps, logs, briars,and 
elders were on every side, and huge rocks, 
mounds of earth formed by the uprooting 
of trees, everything was as nature left it. 
Wild flowers blossomed on every side. It 
would have been desecration to have 
brought here the decorative gardening of s 
the village or city. 

Harry and I soon started out for a fish- 
ing expedition from this cabin, leaving the 
party to prepare lunches and amuse them- 
selves according to the desires of each. I 
found the mountain streams well stocked 

with brook trout. They were natural 
trout streams but Harry had re-stocked 
them with trout. 


“It is very little expense and no diffi- 
culty at all tore-stock these streams,’’ said 
Harry. ‘Fish are economial food on a 
farm, and farmers should give more atten- 
tion to them. I will soon take you to a 
little lake which I have formed at a small 
expense on this stream, which gives fish 
enough to supply our tables. Then think 
of the pleasure we take in catching them. 
I have also a piece of timber in which I 
preserve deer, game-birds, squirrels and 
rabbits. Here is another feature that 
might be made more of by farmers than at 
present. Certainly nothing is more at- 
tractive to rural life than hunting and fish- 
ing.’ 

After. fishing to our hearts’ content, 
Harry and I seated ourselves upon a log 
in the wildest part of the mountains, with 
our feet dangling over the brook where the 
trout love to play. 

“T wish you would tell me,’ I asked 
‘all about your success. I see evidence on 
every side, of wealth. How did you make 
so much money?”’ 

“You have heard how I came to this 
farm. We were on our wedding trip. We 
had no more idea of settling here than we 
had of flying to the moon. We were from 
the city; I had no experience as a farmer or 
fruit grower. My wife saw the sign, ‘‘For 
Rent or For Sale,’”’ on this place, as we 
were going by on the cars. The idea 
flashed across her brain, how novel it 
would be to stop here and live. We acted 
upon the instant. I had a few thousand 
dollars. We began growing fruit; our pro- 
fits were small on the start, but constantly 
increased as our plantations increase. As 
our children grew up they became inter- 
ested in one thing and another; thus the 
enterprise grew and thrived. One boy be- 
came interested in raising poultry and in 
selling not only the fowls dressed, but the 
eggs for hatching, which is quite a busi- 
ness, aS you are aware. He is known all 
over the country as a poultry faricier and 
attends the exhibitions to exhibit his 
fowls. He has orders from the most dis- 
tant parts of the country for fowls and egg. 

Finally we were able to purchase this 
mountain tract of five thousand acres. It 
was not considered of any particular value, 
and we purchased it at a very low price. 





George B. Kaiser, Philadelphia’s great naturalist 
and botanist, who looks as though he had discove red 
a deposit of coal or gold. 


A COAL MINE. 

One day as I was tramping over the hills 
with my gun and dog, I stumbled over a 
piece of coal. I picked it up andsat down to 
think about it. How did this coal come 
here? It was ina most inaccessible place. 
It was evident that no one had used coal 
here and there was no apparent reason for 
its presence. Casting my eyes around, I 
saw on the mountain side above me, a dark 
vein among the rocks, partly concealed by 
shrubbery. My heart almost stopped beat- 
ing. I had made a discovery: Here was 
acoal mine. This mine has been a source 
of great profit. Formerly the coal was 
brought into this section ‘of the country 









left it in disgust. He went to the far West 
to seek his fortune, which he has never 
found. How many there are who leave 
great opportunities near home, not appre- 
ciating them, or not having discovered 
them, for distant fields where only poverty 
awaits them.’ 

‘How much do you consider your home- 
stead worth per acre now, covered with 
orchards and vineyards as it is, beautified 
on every side?” 

That farm which I purchased at one 
hundred dollars per acre,’”’ replied Harry 
“is considered now to be worth one thou- 
sand dollars per acre. It brings a good in- 
come on that valuation. 

‘In telling you of my success,” said 
Harry, ‘‘I must not omit to tell you that 
my wife has been a great factor in this 
regard. Many a man’s failure is owing to 
his wife, but where one man fails for this 
reason a thousand succeed through the 
efforts of helpful wives. I do not see how 
it is possible for aman to succeed with an 
improvident wife, a spendthrift wife, an 
inconsiderate wife, a thoughtless, frivo- 
lous, devil-may-care woman. 

On our return to the homestead that 
evening, we were shown into the theater, 
if you may so call the room which had been 
fitted up for the purp se of entertainment. 
Here were given recitations by the young 
people, some of the girls played upon the 
piano, then there was dancing and other 2. 
forms of amusement. In this room was 
situated a orchestrion: a large instru- 





THIS IS THE 

ORCHARD HEATER THAT 
HAS MADE GOOD 
EVBRYWHERE 


Thousands of testimonials of 
growers from windy Texas to 
Washington state, tell of having 
overcome from ONE to FIFTEEN 
degrees of Frost in their or- 
chards with the 


Hamilton Reservoir 
Orchard Heater 


No other heater even claims 
ONE of these superior points: 
1. REGULATED FIRE 

Draw the cover and control 
the fire. Protection of the 
right kind and oil consump- 
tion just in proportion to the 
demands—true economy. 


RESERVOIR CAPACITY 


No night refilling and plenty 
of oil for a large fire if 


ment which produced music similar to a —— No extra labor re- 
fine orchestra of twenty or thirty mu- q : 
sicians. It was manufactured in Germany 3. a TO OVERCOME 


and cost several thousand dollars. The 
mechanism was similar to that of a music 
box; it was wound up, a huge roller was put 
in and forthwith the drums and the cornets 
and the cymbals began to beat, toot and 
clang, producing music of the finest com- 
posers in excellent style. 

And now as we bid good-bye to Harry 
ard J>ssie, let us be reminded by their suc- 
cess of the possibilities of rural life. Can 
you imagine any life more enjoyable than 
theirs, surrounded by their children, on 
such a beautiful estate, and enticed by 
mountains, rivers, and fruitful orchards 
and gardens.—C. A. Green. 


Only heater that has record 
of having overcome 10 de- 
grees of Frost with a 10- 
mile wind. Our REGULATED 
FIRE heater has met this and 
more severe conditions. Plen- 
ty of proof. 

New literature now ready, con- 
taining much scientific infor- 
mation and expert advice on this 
subject. It is Free. 


Hamilton Orchard Heater Co. 
Grand Junction, Colorado, 


New Agents Wanted Everywhere 












































xperience necessary. Anybody can make money. 
$2600 one month-_profit $1650. Mere boy in Pa. made $9. i in21-2 { 
hrs. “Called at2 gy = made 19 sales,” says A. E. Martin, Mich, 
“Sold 131 in 2 days. Sold 18 first 4 1-2 hrs.” says E. Menn, Wis. So 
ft goes. Hundreds — rich. Room for you. Abundant 

money. Pleasant position. Allofsparetime.“ Canvassed 11 
families took 11 orders,” E. Randal,Minn. “Six dozen ord- fo 
ers in 4 days,” W. R. Hill, Il. “Most simple, practical, neces- 
sary household s article I have ever P 

see Melvin, San Fran- 

cisco. rey quick. Territory 

ing fast. Orders, Or ers, 
Orde ders. ae ——r Mon- 


‘ i ENER 
egest seller ever invented. Opportunity to tich Ya 
bipedal — One man cordene’ jo Wy 


\ Comeon. Youcan do 
tt fe too. Try it: You can make 


\ IN 3K MONTHS 


‘The Easy Wringer Mop—bigcest 
= ee ror ry of it! A Self-wringing Mops Ne seas No putting P hands ta in the = 
water. Noaching backs. No ig against soiled clothes. 
No contracting deadly disease from oncking hands to Sieh oad — that 
come from floor. Can use scalding water containing stronglye. Two turns 
of crank wrings every drop water. Makes housekeeping a 

easure—makes the day happy. Simple, practical, reliable, durable, it lasts 

\ r years. Every woman interested—and buys. No talki i 
oN I it selisitself. Simply show itand take the order. Cou! 
an easier, ee better way to make money than 





imagine 
supplying this 





a We want more agents, sa anagere, to ers, appolat, 
supply, control eub-egests. 150 ween profi No tt sat required. 
‘We own patents and give you exclusive territory, 
assistance. You can't fail, because you risk nothing. Act quick. ‘Write for 
your county today. We Want a Thousand Men and Women. 

‘Send =e mame and address for information, poe and valuable booklet 
vour “°™me and address clearly, giving name of county. 


U.S. MOP COMPANY, 1383 Dorr St., Toledo, O, 

















I Made the farm ley | 
By fruit roving 





















- of publica’ 
C. A. GREE! 


ling. Address, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Papa” All you have to do ts i is te 
GREAT 


Seer THIS 

7-s0-& TALKING DOLL 

coy ME ate Send No Money— 

ai. 7 te rar ny & es , Soot one em 8 betrees 

Dolls il ay ‘Mama? and an = Se stam don’t want any money. 
ttlest, daintiest [MRS “ 
OMx....°O i _,.. ever saw. Elab- 
erately and stylishly eressed: tace tri t i 4 





over railroads, from mines thousands of 
miles away. 
‘“‘The man who used to own this mountain 






‘and gown; shoes and premey y 17 ins. high. Pretty and Papa 

head. Leng voeden curls. Will close its eyes. There ~ is every- Doll. NOT ONE 

thing about this doil to endear it to the heart of its ewner. MONEY ts 

EXTRA PRIZE An extra prize for all little girls whe write REQUIRED. Write at once. 
promptly. You want to get the EXTRA PRIZE UP-TO-DATE 


sure. Net one cent of your money Is required, so write teday.[2" “Ga Dept. 38 . Indianapolis, ind. 
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Edwards Interlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 


Write to-day for our big Free Catalog No. 1254, which 
gives full details about Kdwards Interlocking **Reo” 
Steel Shingles and other metal roofing and materials 
made by us. It tells you all about the Ten Thousand 
Dollar Guaranty Bond, which insures every Edwards 
“Reo” Steel Shingle Roof against destruction by 
lightning for all time. 

awards “Reo” Steel Shingles are made of high- 
grade Bessemer Steel in sheets 5 to 12 feet long and 

















24 inehes wide. Either painted or galvanized steel and 
all ready to put on. You can easily put them on your- 
We have a Special Cash Money-Making Propo- 
sition for the man who writes for it, in each commu- 
the man, ay : 
Send dimensions of your buildings and we will quote 
you cost of an Edwards Roof—freight prepaid. 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 1204-1254 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Manufacturers of Steel 
Roofing Material in the World (50) 
«4 MADE IN THE 
a YEAR 760 B. C. 
ISAIAH 11:4 
present, but little improvement 
has been made in Pruning Hooks. 
A. D. 1907 a practical Tree man 
age, brought out the now famous and 
unexcelled KANSAS PRUNING 
KNIFE, Improved, as well as the 
UNING KNIFE, 
These knives are automatic in action, 
are fast and easytooperate. They do 
here limited, story continued in our 
circulars. Please send for them. 
INTERNATIONAL TOOL CO. 
Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more, It 
will certain:y pay you to look into it. 
information. Tells how to take off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our marvelous brush 
advantage to the customer. especially 
on horse hides and calf skins; about 
the goods we sell, taxidermy, etc., but 
except upon request. If you want a 
copy send in your correct address. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
a 
Sse 50,000 SAMPLE RINGS 
ff, WMT like illustration, gold filled, warranted to 
*~ 0 Zz = 










self. Only hammer and nails required. 
nity. If any of your buildings need roofing, you are 
Write for offer—NOW. 
= A PROPHECY 
From that period until the 
in a vision and with mind gifts of the 
papier HAPPY THOUGHT 
heavy as well as light work. Space 
51 Porter St. DETROIT, MICH. 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of 
dyeing process which is a tremendous 
we never send out this valuable book 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
wear, any initial. Catalog, ring and en- 


graving Free. Send 10c to cover adv. and 
postage. BEST RING CO. Dept. R.H, 
83 Chambers St., New York City 

Read tiunter-Trad- 


TRAPPER er-Trapper, illus- 


trated, 123 to 200 page magazine 
= about Steel Traps, Deadfalls, Trap- 
ping Secrets, Raw Furs, Dogs, Guns, Ginseng, Big Game 

ing Sample 10 cts. Buyers and Trappers, you 
need the 16-24 page weekly, Camp & Trail, contains Raw 
Fur Price List, Market Letters, etc. Sample 5c., ortwo 
copies of each, 25c, A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 519, 


me Ta 


Not a CHEAP, but a VALUABLE 
Book with pictures of all animals, 
their tracks and signs, game laws 
and valuable information FREE. Don’t go through 
Tr season without it, as it will mean dollars to you. 
Our **BEST’’ BAITS, recommended by the we 8. ee 
ii ill i P c . J inators 
Service, wilsending circulars to Trappers direct. 
WEIL BROS. & CO., Box 79 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The Square Deal House, where you get those good returns 





Make More Money. 
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When you write advertisers 
Pléase mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
A beautiful illustrated religious paper for the little 
Large, clear type; every issue printed in a fine 


ones. 

tinted ink; a splendid full page picture, fine half- 
tones, each week. Short stories, Sunday School 
lessons, and attractive illustrations. Published 


Arranged in four-page parts for weekly 
Postage on Canadian 
copy ad- 


monthly. 
distribution. 30 cents a year. 
ind foreign subscriptions 12 cents per 
litional. 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





For Sewing 
Leather 


Myers Famous 
Lockstitch 
AWL 


Natural 

Harness, shoes, canvas, awn- Tension. 

ings, straps, anything heavy or light. Mukes 
lockstitch. Makes repairs neat and quick. Sells 

on sight. @1 prepaid. Agents getting rich. 
C.A.Myers Co., 6341 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 





Christmas. 
| Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by B. F .M. Sours. 
Over the gloom and dark of night 
| On tields of Bethlehem, 
Lone were the shepherds with their sheep 
} When glory burst on them— 
Out of the skies a flood of light!— 
An angel!—then the news 
That a dark world, from sin’s despair, 
Hope’s triumph would infuse! 


Over the shepherds angels cast 
| The glow of Christmas joy: 
Out of the heavens came the news 
No ages shall destroy. 
O happy heart! O happy life! 
j Blest by the love divine!— 
The Christmas glory covers me, 
For all its joy is mine! 
| Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
ideale eae 
OF FRAUDULENT TREE 
AGENTS. 


|Warning from the Ohio Agricultural 
| Experiment Station. 

The attention of the Ohio Experiment 
Station has frequently been called to the 
|fact that unscrupulous parties purport- 
|ing to represent nursery firms, both of 
(known and unknown reputation, have 
|been selling forestry nursery stock at 
|exorbitant prices. These operations ap- 
| ply almost wholly to locust and catalpa 
| seedlings. 
| The Station has been informed that one- 
| year-old seedlings of this stock are being 
| sold at from $20 to $40 per thousand. In 
' order to enhance sales, misrepresentations 
| of the grossest character have been made, 
|especially with respect to rate of growth 


| BEWARE 





has come to be looked upon as little bet- | 


ter than a fluke, we ought to pay more 
attention to growing dewberries. 
———-0--—— 

A carload of Beurre D’ Anjou pears was 
shipped this week from Grand Junction 
to South America. The price was $2.50 
f. o. b., which is the best figure obtained 
this year for the pears of any kind. This 
means $3.25 in New York to which port 
the pears were shipped and that the con- 
sumer in South America will have to pay 
from $5 to $6 a box. The D’Anjous were 
selected on account of their excellent 
coloring and unsurpassed keeping quality 
which makes them:in demand for export, 
particularly to tropical climates. 

Sita Bee 

The Denver commission trade is always 
leary on big apples and when a consign- 
ment of Wolf River comes on the street 
takes on a chill. They all know that it is 
quite impossible to sell great big apples 
like the Wolf River, Bietigheimer and 


Gloria Mundi and for this reason the deal- | 


ers do not want them. A Larimer county 
grower named E. M. Bushnell got rid of 
his Wolf Rivers the other day at ninety 


cents a hundred which is not so bad when | 


we consider that his fourteen trees yielded 
475 boxes by which each tree made $12 
apiece. This is pretty good sledding in 
a dry season. There is just as much 
apple in a box of Wolf Rivers as any other 
variety commercially speaking and they 
are splendid cookers but the dealers do 








Mt. Tabor cave, shown in the above photograph, was discovered in 1898. 
| one-half miles north of Mingo and about 300 feet from the home of Mrs. Anna D. Reames, a subscriber 
There is about 5,000 feet of space in this cave with fine | 


to Green’s Fruit Grower, West Liberty, Ohio. 
scenery throughout. 





of the catalpa and the number of tr2es 
required per acre. Statements were made 
to the effect that the catalpa tree would 
reach post size in three years’ time, and 
become pole size in six years. No such 
cases are on record, and such utterances 
are absolutely false. Prospective planters 
were told that 5,000 trees are required per 
acre. One third this number is too many. 





One individual operating in northwestern 
Ohio makes the statement that his com- 
pany receives ten cents per tree for each 
one sold, the purchaser paying two cents 
per tree and the state of Ohio a bonus of 
eight cents to encourage planting. This 
statement is false. Farmers who have 
contracted for trees under these condi- 
tions should not accept the stock. 
Another matter of far greater import- 
ance to the planter is the fact that the 
larger per cent. of stock purchased in this 
manner is not only inferior as regards 
quality, but in spurious and not true to 
name; furthermore, there is no assurance 
that it is furnished by the nursery com- 
pany which the agent claims to represent. 
The most important feature regarding 
sxatalpa growing is that of obtaining the 
genuine catalpa speciosa and the risk of 
obtaining inferior varieties is too great 
to warrant promiscuous purchase of stock. 
Planters are urged not to buy from un- 
known parties, and especially agents. 


—_———-9 —— 


Fruit Topics From Denver Field and 
Farm. 
T would like to know how to keep new 
cider sweet. S. R. B., Paonia, Colo. 
Answer.—Make the cider late from 
sound apples, then put into each barrel 
one-half pound of ground mustard, two 
ounces of salt and two ounces of pulver- 
ized chalk. Stir these up in a little of 
the cider, put into the barrel and shake 
well. Keep in a cool cellar in winter. Or 
bring the cider to a boil, skim well and 
seal in fruit jars while hot. 


The Palteau valley dewberry growers 
came through with a very good season 
this year and will continue to put out 
more plants. It costs about $1 a crate to 

roduce and market this fruit and_ it 

rings from $2.25 to $2.50 a crate. The 
vines must be laid down and covered for 
the winter and uncovered in the spring 
when the white buds appear. The Den- 
ver market people complained that they 
could not get enough dewberries to sup- 














ply the trade and as blackberry culture 





Caves are often caused by ancient underground water courses. 





The cave is four and 


not like them and they are always passed 
up. 
a eae. 

Why should our mountain states be 
more advantageous for fruit culture than 
other regions? In the first place they 
are high. When we get away from sea 
level we get away from the smoke, fog and 
dampness of the lower levels and into 
clear air. This clear air and bright sun- 


H 
| 
| 
} 
| 

: | ing, automobiling for your leisure. 
| 





| 
| 


shine brings the very things with which | 


to raise fine fruit. The thing that brings 
the tourist of summer is that which paint 
the bright color on the outside of the fruit 
and puts the rich flavor inside. Sunshine 
brings beautiful flowers and fruit. In a 
country that is foggy and damp they can- 
not raise flowers or fruit as we do. So the 


fact that our mountains are high makes | 
them naturally a fruit growing region. | 


The greatest disadvantage to cultivation 
in the mountain regions is the great slope 
which is conducive to washing. There 
is an advantage in sloping land however, 
for it gets especially good drainage. If 
the roots are in water, the trees become 
unhealthy and die out. 
certain seasons the trees become water- 
logged. 


eras 


Underdraining the Orchard. 
Locate drains midway between the rows | 
of trees. i 
be from four to five feet, not less than 
four and as much deeper as the outlet and 
convenience will allow. The tile should 
be two or three sizes larger than would be 
necessary to use in ordinary land drain- 
ing, to give aeration to the soil, and not 
be liable to obstructions from small roots. 


In low lands at | 





If the drains midway between the rows | 
and as much as four feet and laid with 
five or six-inch tile, the roots of the trees 
will not likely reach the drains in sufficient 
numbers to seriously affect the drainage. 
The deeper the drains the deeper the roots 
will penetrate the subsoil. If the drains 
were eight feet deep the earth midway 
between the drains and directly under the 
rows of trees would be affected as deep as 
seven feet in a few years’ time, and the 
roots of the trees will penetrate as deep as 
the subsoil is drained within a reasonable 
limit, say ten feet, possibly more. Trees 
so deeply rooted are the better secured 
against injury from the extremes of the 
weather. With the sufficient under drain- 








age of a fertile, retentive clay soil the 
intelligent orchardist with persistent 
energy is master of the business. 
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Season’s Great Hit. A Rip-Roaring Sy 
raring Success, 

Experience Unnecessary. ‘‘Sold out be. 

fore breakfast; 6 sales in 30 minute, writes Hoft. 


SST eTET eed Sell in covery (aye5° Sold, 


Sell in every house” wr 
Cook, Michigan, “Selle ce 























eee R sight. Women ali buy 
oe Never had such a cinch,” 
Cae writes Williamson, N, ¥ 


who orders 1 — then Q. 
Melenson, Kansas, Glas 
first day with 20 sales 
(Profit $20.00). Hundreds 
men and women actually 
making a week's wages 
every day—really banking 
money, getting indepen. 
dent, buying homes, auto- 
mobiles. New invention 





HOME COMFORT 
FLOOR SCRUBBER 


breaks all records, 

ew, popular, irresis. 
tible—double your 
money every sale, Ey. 
ery housewife an eager 
. customer. Re }. 


ad the splen: 
did news! No 
more back- 
breakin 
scrubbing a 
floor-cleaning days. New marvelous machine dis. 
places hands, old-style brushes, ansanitary rags 
and hands-disfiguring mops. Vibration does 
the work. Scrubs, dries floors, cleans, brightens — 
removes dirt, grease, stains, germs—works like magic. 
Mrs. Plerson, Miss. writes:—“It’s a wonder. 
Scrubbed 196 Square feet in 5 Minutes. 
A God-send to women. See the 8 big features! Self- 
feeding, self-drying, self-sudsing. Turns scrub. 
bing and floor-cleaning drudgery into neat, easy, quick, 
leasant task. Child of 12 can do itthe Hometom: 
Weighs 5 lbs. Sells for $2.00—lasts for 
t sold in stores. Well named Home 
omfort. Truly a never-ending household boon. 
Pleases,gstonishes all. Customers wonder how they 
ever enjoyed life without it. H, Pollard, Ml., writes: 
I king orders like lightning, Ittakesevery 
storm.”” What woman hasn’t been eagerly 
‘or the Scrubbing and Floor-cleaning Ma- 
chine? It’s here—perfected—selling like wild-fire. 
Sells for $3.00 — anishes forever woman's worst 
torture. . e haste — jo’ nds with gigantic 
success—make easiest money of your life. Beat others, 
Get exclusive territory—make a fortune. Send 
today for and lib credit terms, 


Sanitary Supply Co., Box 374 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 
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Wonderful Labor Saving Household Invention, . 








Grow Fruit in Florida 


Lake Wales and Iron Mountain 
Subtropical Florida’s most pictures- 
que region now accessible by railroad. 
Finest lands for growing oranges, grape- 
Jruit, tangerines, and for midwinter 
trucking. Plenty hunting, fishing, boat- 
Un- 
spoiled, elevated tracts and home sites 
on lake fronts for sale. Low cash 
prices. Write for illustrated booklet 
and arrange to visit Lake Wales this 
winter. 


LAKE WALES LAND COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA. 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Special Combination Offer: 
GrReEEN’s Fruir Grower 4 years and Farm AND 


The depth of the drains should | pose 1 year, all for $1.00. Address: 


GREEN’s Fruit Grower, Rocuester, N.Y. 


INTERESTING ; 


While you are boiling clothes for your washing machine or 
tub, the Basy Way is washing them on the stove. P 
SOLVED AND LOOSENED in all garments at 
the same time; dirt drops to the 
bottom or comes off in the rinse. 
No chemicals; use soap. Wi 
DAINTY THINGS: embroideries, laces, 
curtains without injury— heavy 
things like blankets, spreads, quilts, 
farmer's garments, greasy overalls. 
Saves money, time, labor, aching 
back and limbs. ‘*The clothes 
were on stove WASHING THEMSELVES, 
a while I was washing dishes. Mrs. 
M. A. Brooks, $. D. “‘Done 2 weeks washing in 45 mins. 
without rubbing.’’ F. E. Post. Pa.,"THE EASIEST WASHING | EVER 
DID.” Mrs. A. Cuyle, N. Y. ‘Washed a pair of overalls full 
of grease, they were clean.”’ H, Emerv, Mich., ‘Four Blan- 
kets, five quilts and a spread.” J. P. Mitchell, O. SENT 
ANYWHERE; not sold in stores. 100,000 SENT 10 FAMILIES. 
Light—12 Ibs. Price, $6.00. Write for description. y 
C. O, Garret, O. “Showed Easy Way to seven families, sold 
six.” J. T. Peay, N. C. ‘Been out two days, sold twelve. 
Will R. Stephenson made in two months $726. 


THs 6 MAKING MONEY e, FREE SAMPLE ire us 1a. 








| HARRISON MFE. CO., 1903 HARRISON BUILDING, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you sre honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
4 your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
# Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
$j Representative of my Company in your town; 
~- <9 start you in 8 profitable business of your own, 
fend help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capitas to come independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 47 Marden Bullding 
washington, D. ©. 


B. MARDEN 


President 


Lot of Inferior Apples on The New 
York Market. 


The apple market for the past two 
weeks has been in a bad condition here 
on account of the break in the European 
markets. A great deal of fruit that was 
intended for export has been thrown 
on sale here, which, together with a lot 
of trash representing clean-ups in orch- 
ards around the state and New England, 
has in a way demoralized things. Some- 
thing choice in red fruit sells around 
$3.50 to $3.75 while large Snow apples 





sometimes reached $4.50. Fancy Jon- 





Your Own Fertilizer 


mall Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


> Bone 

rs, hand and power 

or the poultrymen; it 

mails family grist mile 
mills, fa 

rap cake inills. Send for 





athans sold at $4.50 to $4.75 and there 
is a limited demand for exceptionally 
fine Spitzenburgs up to $5, says the Packer. 
On the average, though, receipts of all 
kinds of apples sell generally at $1.50 
to $2 while drops, windfalls and seconds 
bring around $1.50 to $1.75. Few of 
the Greenings coming exceed $2.50 and 
the bulk of offerings are very poor, selling 
at $1.75 to $2. A few cars of extremely 





Send for our Spray Pump Catalog. 
a Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y 


BRACEL woe, This Besutiful Adjustable Bracelet has large 
Maida fi signet front, set with 6 sparkling imitation 


jiamonds. Heavily plated. GUARANTEED 
We give 








Yom perpkee. Order 
gold, send $2.00 and Bracelet and Ring will be sent 
Guroved. GATES MFG. O0., Dept. 
STP AID Chinese Jade Bracelet, 19c. 
PO Complete Safety Razor, 30c. 
JOE KANEMATZ, Box 529, PORTLAND, ORE 


GON. 
9 : EXTRA FINE POST CARDS | Oc 








Christmas, New Years, Silk Rose Greet- 
ings, etc. Your Name or town —_- 
in gold or velvet on 12 fine flower ca: 
for 10c Extra, - 
G. F. GROSS CO., 247 Arthur Avenue, NBW YORK 


RINC& 
CHAIN 
MA cvainF REE 
Watch, ‘Ameri ‘made, 


e eh ve 

AUTIFULLY ENGRAV. ATCH, equa! 
JG in appearance to Solid Gold ican 

5 years, and a beautiful | 








Ee 2H Ring, for selling only 20 packages of 
ay beau high grade art post cards 
(Cae at lice Order 20 pack- 
Dv ages, and when sold, send us $2, and 
ee we will positively send you the Wateb, 
Qing ond Obain, WELLS MFG. (0., DEPT. 3093 CHICAGO, 
‘is a BUGGY WHEELS STece on $872 
N oy) With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheele Rerubbered, 
$4) 810.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. $6.50, 
Sh 10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Ca‘ M 
Obie. 


QPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00., 503 F St, 





; r our Catalog of Garden Tools. 
— Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 
We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a price 
list, do so at once, and kept 
ted throughout the season. 

e want 
States and Canada only. 


Charles A. Kaune, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 











Send for our Spray Pump Catalog. E 
Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Spraying Simplified. 

No fruit grower, however experienced 
can afford to pass by without considering 
the experience of othersuccessful growers. 

Therefore, every fruit grower should 
obtain a copy of the new book, “‘Spray- 
ing Simplified,’ just published by the 
Vreeland Chemical Co. 

There are two points in this book of 
especial interest to the experienced grow- 
er. The section on ‘‘Fall Spraying’’ and 
the recommendations for the extensive 
use of lime-sulphur solution as a fungi- 
cide. A few growers, no doubt, will take 
issue with some of these spraying direct- 
ions. But as the book was compiled from 
the recommendations of the highest 
authorities and from the experience of 
practical growers, who have used and 
thoroughly tested out the spraying sug- 
gestions recommended, they are entitled 
to respectful consideration. 

The recommendations are new—not a 
rehash of old matte® which has been 
proved absolete inthe light of our later 
and more complete knowledge of the 
orchard’s enemies. 

“Spraying Simplified’ is one of the 
most comprehensive yet concise booklets 
ever issued on this subject. While writ- 
ten to meet the needs of the average 
farmer who does not niake a business of 
fruit raising, there is much inits 68 pages 
that will interest every raiser of fruit. 

A free copy will be sent to any grower 
who will mention this paper in writing to 
the Vreeland Chemical Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 









fancy Michigan and New York Greenings 
made as high as $5.50 during the week, 
but such sales are scarce. 
oC 
Hunting.—It is a well established prin- 
ciple of law that the owner or occupant 
of a farm can legally exclude hunters 
from the premises. Unreasonable as 
it may seem to the city man with the new 
gun and fancy game bag, the owners 
of field and forest have the right to post 
notices forbidding hunting without ex- 
press permission. Where such notices 
are in evidence the man who enters upon 
such posted premises without permission 
may be regarded as a trespasser. 
Ce 
MANURE iat gal SAYS EX- 
ERT. 


Apple Orchards Thrive Without Ferti- 
lizers. 

A bulletin just issued by the State 
Experiment station, at Geneva, i 
and treating on the subject, ‘‘Is it Neces- 
sary to Fertilize an Apple Orchard?” is 
attracting attention among fruit growers. 
The bulletin is a report by Horticulturist 
U. P. Hedricks, of the station staff, upon 
a fifteen year experiment to determine 
the question. The conclusion of Profes- 
sor Hedrick in his study of the results of 
the experiment is that the trees in this in- 
vestigation would be practically as well 
off in every respect had not an ounce of 
fertilizer been. used about them. 

“Tf fertilizers’have no value for young 
apple trees in this orchard they have no 
value in innumerable other orchards in 
New York.’’ concludes Professor Hedrick. 
“Fruit growers are spending money and 
losing time in carrying coals to New- 
castle.” 

The conclusion is contested by some 
fruit growers who have received the bulle- 
tin, but Professor Hedrick declares that 
while it may be necessary to fertilize 
some orchards on sandy or gravel soil, a 
great deal of fertilizer is being wasted and 
a fruit grower may assume that his trees 
do not need fertilizer if they are vigorous 
and make a fair amount of new wood. If 
not, the drainage, tillage and sanitary 
condition of the orchard should be looked 
to first and the fertilization afterwards, 
if necessary. 

Professor Hedrick calls attention to 
several reasons why the apple is better 
able than farm and garden crops to use 
the food of the soil. For these reasons 
he explains that comparison between the 
fertilization of orchards and other crops 
are of little value. 

—_——_—_—Oo 
TREES THAT DROP GOLD. 


Or the Next Thing to It, If One Counts 
the Income They Bring. 


The Inland empire is the name applied 

















Gilbert thirteen-acre orchard at North | 
Yakima sold for $15,192, or $1,168 an acre. | 
From one acre of apples in the Wenatchee | 
valley A. V. Huff one season sold 2,200 | 
boxes, which at $1.50 a box netted him} 
$2,200, and Charles B. Reed the same year | 
got a net return from his pear orchard of | 
$1,700 an aere, while O. C. Haggart, who | 
lives near Spokane; one year sold $360 
worth of strawberries and plants from 
one-third of an acre. 

Editor’s Note:—Such_ reports, over 
$2,000 received from half an acre of pears, 
would seem to be misleading. I would 
not advise any friend to buy land and be- 
gin fruit growing on.the strength of such 
reports. A safe assurance is that fruit 
growing is the most profitable way to 
occupy suitable soil.—Chas. A. Green. 
0——— 


Orchard Manuring. 

So much mischief can be done by apply- 
ing manures of the wrong kind in orch- 
ards that I doubt if we do not lose more 
by manuring than by neglecting to ma- 
nure. Fruit trees do not require at any 
time barnyard manures, or their equiva- 
lent. What they require is a supply of 
inorganic food. You can do better no for 
apple trees than to supply them with 
coal ashes in which there is a liberal ad- 
mixture of wood ashes. The coal ashes 
loosens the soil; the wood ashes furnish 
the fertilizer. If you can get a supply of 
old mortar you have just the thing you 
need. A mixture of lime and salt, when 
so mixed as to leave no free salt, is excel- 
lent for all fruit trees. All such ma- 
nures should be applied as a top-dressing. 
A peach or plum orchard needs nothing 
better than swamp muck or earth from 
the woods, with a slight addition of phos- 
phate and potash. 

If barnyard manure is applied at any 
time, it should be thoroughly decomposed 
and applied as a top-dressing. Such ma- 
nure, if placed about the roots, when 
planting a pear or apple tree, will kill it. 
Grapes of course want phosphate and 
potash. They will also respond to a free 
application of liquid manures during their 
periods of rest, both in winter and in 
mid-summer. All the tall growing ber- 
ries, of the bramble sort, will use a large 
amount of organic manure. But be care- 
ful about dressing your raspberries with 
rank undecomposed barnyard manure. 
The probability is at any time you will 
develop a fungoid disease that you cannot 
easily master. If you use barnyard ma- 
nure in raspberries it should be thoroughly 
comminuted with the soil as a compost. 
In fact, I prefer to compost every manure 
before it is placed on my gardens. Equal- 
ly important as the manure is the mulch- 
ing of our fruit trees and bushes of all 
sorts.—E. P. Powell in Orange Judd 
Farmer. 





—COC"" 
A New Dried Fruit. 

Dried bananas or “‘banana figs’’ were 
exported from Jamaica to the amount of 
$9,813 in 1910, and the demand for the 
product has been far in excess of the 
supply, according to a consular report 
from Port Antonio. The process, begun 
as an experiment five years ago, is a 
secret one, and it is said that there are 
only two machines for drying the bananas 
in the world, one in Jamaica and the other 
in South Africa. 





Heaves 
Cured 


NEWTON'S REMEDY ~ 

removes the cause, Prevents and cures Indigestion, 
Coughs, Distempers. Death to Heaves. Removes intes- 
tinal worms and is an exceilent conditioner. Standard 
remedy fer 21 years. Guaranteed for Heaves. At dealers’ 
or direct, prepaid @can. Book explains fully, free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY Co., TOLEDO, On10 








Send for our Catalog of Garden Tools. 





Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GOODS FOR EVERYBODY Lamps, House 
Lighting Plants, Telephones, Xmas 
Tree and Flash Lights, Toys, Rail- 
ways, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. Belts, Bells, Batter- 
ies, Books. Fortune for agents. Big catalogue 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Send for our Spray Pump and 
Spray Mixture Catalog. 
It contains everything for 
the Orchardist. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


I N STI TU TE ‘wo year courses for 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. training of supervisors 
of Manual reining in High and Elementary Schools. 
Courses in Household Artsand Sciences. Diploma recog- 
nized by N. Y. State Education Dept. Three year courses 
in Dept. of Applied and Fine Arts fitting for professional 
work in any art. Mechanical and Electrical Courses open 
to grammar school graduates. Normal course open to high 
school graduates. Full tuition, $75 a year. Address 

The REGISTRAR, 51 Plymouth Ave. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WE PAY 50 t Thousands of dollars in suc- 

' per cent. cessful songs. Send us your 
work, with or without music. Acceptance guaranteed 
if available. .ysckiinghon only place Weseete conrsiqns. 
Valuable booklet and examination FREE. H. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Desk 262, Washington, D. C. 





Prepares for mechan- 
al, electrical and in- 
ustrial careers in 

three years. Brief 

Engineering Oourses. 








Send for our Spray Pump and 
Spray Mixture Catalog. 
It contains everything for 
the Orchardist. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at your 
house is not silent. 

He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers tosell his trees. Green's catalog 

makes a silent call at your 
house. This catalog will lie 
on the table until you are 
ready to open it and read its 
contents. Ifyou desire tobuy 
avything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at Jiberty todo 
so, but you are not talked to 
death meanwhile. Green's 
catalog with lithographed 
covers is an ornament to any 
farmer's table and can be read 
with pleasure, profit and in- 
terest. If it leads to your planting an orchard, ora 
fruit garden for supplying your home with fresh 
fruit, our catalog may be the most profitable book you 
have inthe house next tothe Bible, Green's catalog 
sent free when called for. Capital $100,000. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 




















Calendar 


FREE 


This lovely new 4- 
page 1912 calendar 
with four beautifui 
cards sent for two 
cent stamp to cov- 
er postage. ° 
A. PORTER 
107 Clinton St., Chicage 
Dept 636 





























to that part of the United States that 
lies between the Cascades and the Rockies, | 
more especially to the 150,000 square miles | 
around Spokane, embracing eastern Wash- | 
ington, northeastern Oregon, northern | 
Idaho and part of western Montana and | 
southeastern British Columbia, says The | 
Rosary Magazine. 

It is often called the Spokane country, | 
because Spokane is the geographical, | 
financial and commercial center and the | 
only large city init. Spokane has a larger 
and more resourceful territory exclusively 
tributary to her than any other city in 
America. 

In Inland empire is a rich and agricul- 
rural area as there is anywhere. As for 
fruit—well, from fifty-four d’Anjou pear 
trees occupying half an acre, J. H. For- 











The Farm and Garden Rule Book. 

By L. H. Bailey, Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College, Cornell University: Price 
$200 postpaid. The MacMillan Com- 
pany publishers, New York, N. Y. 

The Farm and Garden Rule Book con- 
tains 587 pages 12 mo. and is a mine of 
‘nformation for the orchardist, farmer or 
student. Technical knowledge well con- 
densed and to the point. A complete in- 
dex in the back of the book and as it is 
Written pC aman who knows what he is 
talking about it will find a large sale. 
Green's Fruit Grower can furnish you 
‘ith a copy of this new book on receipt 
°! price.—Editor. 





man, of Parker, in the Yakima Valley, 
in one season sold $2,200 worth of fruit. 
The next year he got a net return of $2,650 
from the same trees. 

E. L. Stewart ‘‘the — king’’ of Pros- 
ser, president of the Washington State 
Horticultural Association, got a yearly 
net return of $725 an acre from a six acre 
orchard, and for five years the same or- 
chard has paid him an annual net interest 
of ten per cent. on a valuation of $4,000 
an acre. 

B. Holcomb sold $1,806 worth of 
apples from one acre in the Wenatchee 
valley, and the same year the peaches, 
apples and pears from the Richey and 





Established 1847. 


PLASTERS 


The World’s Greatest 


Pains in the Back 
Allcock’s Plasters have no equal. 
Strengthen Weak Backs 
as nothing else can. 





Pains in the Side 
Allcock’s Plasters relieve promptly 
and at the same time 
strengthen side and restore energy 


Allcock's is the original and genuine porous plaster. 
It isa standard remedy, sold by druggists in every part 
of the civilized world. Apply wherever there is Pain. 


When you need a Pill 
maxEA Brandreths Pill 


For CONSTIPATION, (BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, 


SNDICESTION, Etc. 





(Est. 1752.) 


Purely Vegetable. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No ciaplay advertising will be placed im this de- 
partment and no type larger than ‘6poimt. The first 
three werds only to be primted in .capital Jetters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count :-as one 
word. No advertisement imserted for Jess than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words -or less will 
tbe imserted at $1 per issue, additional wards ten 
cents each. Cash must accompany every order. 
We cannot afford to do any Sethe tnaging at this 
rate. Orders must reach us not later than the 15th 
of the month previous to the month m which the 
advertisement 1s to appear. R 

S Price to Subsecribers.—Paid im ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1:00 ‘for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents jper word, to 
subscribers only. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDDR. Address, 

\Green’s Fruit :Grower‘Co., ‘Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE ‘WANTED— 
Splendid income -assured ‘right man ‘to act as our 
representative ‘after learning our business thoroughly 
iby mail. ‘Former experience unnecessary. All we 
require is ‘honesty, ‘ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative busi No soliciting or trav- 
ling. This is‘an exceptional opportunity ‘for aman 
in your section to get into a big paying ‘business 
without capital and become independent ‘for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National -Co-Operative Real 
‘Estate ‘Company. L638 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, Se 














FOR SALE 


WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine :iarm :raised stock. 
Jno. Kenel, Atglen, Pa. 











BLK FOR SALE.—One ‘hundred dollars a jpair. 
‘Phillip Dewey, New Richmond, ‘Ind. 


USE PRINTED ENVELOPES. ‘No lost'letters. 
100 for 45c. Satisfaction. ‘Star ‘Envelope :Ge., ‘Clif- 
tondale, Mass. 


IN SOUTHERN OHIO, forty:acre bearing apple 
orchard. For particulars address, Kerr & Kerr, 
‘Gallipolis, -O. 


~ BARRED ROCKS, Brown ‘Leghorns, Toulouse 
‘Geese, ‘Runner Ducks. ‘Circulars free. ‘Nelson 
Brothers, ‘Grove ‘City, Pa. 


BIG BARGAINS, ladies’ handkerchiefs, new.de- 
signs. Send ‘for -circular. Mrs. Marie Lewis, 
Moundsville, West Va. 

















FORTY YEARS DEVOTED ‘to Thoroughbred 
Poultry. High class Steck and Eggs. No-extrava- 
gant prices. Exhibition and utility ‘Orpingtons, 
Leghorns, Recks, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 45 


Florence Poultry Park Co., Easton, Pa. 2 


a 








FARMS FOR‘SALE 


LIMONA, FLA. Northern :town, healthy, 10 
miles from Tampa, ‘Citrus groves, principal industry 
oranges. Address Exchange Manager. 





TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern -colony, 
mild, healthy climate, small farms ‘five or more 
acres, good schools, cheap transportation, near good 
markets, stamp for:circular. ‘Deverell.&‘Co., Clare- 
mont, Va. 


I BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS TO- 
GETHER. IH you want to buy.ar sell any kind of 
real estate-or business, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P.‘Cleveland, 2855 Adams Express Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











DELAWARE FARMS—Fine fruit, grain, truck 
and poultry farms at lowest prices, adjoining and near 
State Capitol. Delightful climate, productive soil, 
best ‘markets. Ideal farming country. Write for 
free catalogue. Crawford .& Co., Bex T253, Dover, 
Delaware. ! 

MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout fifteen | 
states; great variety, size and price. Stock, tools 
and crops included with many to settle estate quick- 
ly. Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 34 free. 
E. A: Strout, Station 1233, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW 








JERSEY 


FARMS, Burlington County Farms, the best soil a 


for imtensified farming, garden and fruit farms. 


Be Careful. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by A Manly. 

In handling Arsenate of lead. I will 
jot down, a few experiences of ourselves 
and neighbors in handling that spraying 
material this year 1911. 

First in spraying our trees the horses 
were not covered and the men when they 
came into dinner complained of such a 
burning sensation ef hands and face, and 
their eyes were badly inflamed, especially 
the one that held the nozzle and directed 
the spray. 

We did not then realize just what the 
trouble was, but our horse was taken sick, 
swelled up and was im terrible shape, 
came mear losing him, had a veterinary 
twice, he was sick two weeks or more, 
right im the busiest ‘time, when we n 
him every hour of the day. 

About that time the hired man »reke 
all out in a rash and blisters and had te 
go to a doctor for treatment, and another 
man we heard of was nearly blind for a 
month, and was nearly wild with pain 
from the posion. 

As we had plenty of it we used it to kill 
potato bugs instead of buying paris Green. 

Well I lost seven White Rock chickens, 
and many others dreoped for a long time. 

‘Our next door neighbor used it too near 
the house, same .as we did and his wife 
came over and said: “This is the last of 
my raising chickens, I’m going to lose 
every one of mine from that arsenate of 
lead sprayer.” 

But she went to using all the antidotes 
for poison that she and I could think of 
she did not lose as many :as I did, but it 
made her lots.of work dectoring them, and 
they .all drooped for :a long time. 

So when in spraying you use Arsenate 
‘of Lead, handle it :as you would rotton 
eggs—carefully. 

peck arent 
WANT BAILEY RETAINED. 
Cernell Alumni of State College of 
Agriculture Ask Him te With- 
draw Resignation. 

‘The agitation of the 2/000 or more 
alumni of the New York State College 
of Agriculture of Cornell university, 
backed -by other Cornell men and influen- 
tial citizens to procure the withdrawal 
of the resignation ef Direetor Liberty 
Hyde Bailey of the college has borne 
fruit in the unanimous request of the uni- 
versity board of trustees asking Dean 
Bailey to vyveconsider his resignation 
and upon his refusal to do so in the ap- 


whieh is to endeavor to provide some 
way in which Dean Bailey ean remain 
in eharge of the state college. Strong 
sentiment against Dean Bailey’s leav- 
ing Cornell eame from all parts of the 
state. 





aed 
Theroughly Drained. 

“My farm is thoroughly tile-drained,”’ 
said Peter Wilkins. 

‘How so?” asked the would-be pur- 
chaser. 

“Will you please show me your plan 
that I may examine it?” 

“Oh! I have no plan marked out on 
paper but I can show jou where the 
rains are.”’ 





good markets, mild climate, gvod home surround- 
ings. Send for list of farms. Albert Warren Dres- | 
ser, Burlington, N.J. 


FLORIDA FARM SACRIFICE—To close estate 
at once I must sacrifice beautiful 26 aere Florida 
home, 6 room cottage, modern improvements. Barn, 
outhouses, all necessary live steck, poultry, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Will yield over $4000 a 
year if properly cared for. Price complete $1500. 
Terms $50 cash; $25 quarterly if desired by re- 
sponsible party. Possession Mareh 1. Owner, care 
of A. Jordan, Glidden, Wisc. 











WANTED 


TO SELL YOUR PROPERTY write Northwest- | 
ern Business Agency, Min>eapolis. 








| 

7ARMS WANTED—We have dircet buyers. | 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 

naming lowest price. We help buyers loe:.te desir- 

able p' rty free. American Investment Associa- | 

tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. j 

set tine: Ut ate So RE at H 

| 

i 








MISCELLANEOUS 


~ NATURAL PULPLESS FRUIT, 3c. per gallon. 
Superior to other fruit in digestibility. escription 
free. C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 





BROTHER accidentally discovered root wil] eure 
both tobaeco habit and indigestion. Gladly send | 
particulars. G. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


‘ ILLUSTRATED GUIDE POSTPAID. Describ- 
ing ‘‘Grandview Farm’’ paying $5000 yearly. } 


CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, Boston, Mass. | 








EASY MONEY WITHOUT CAPITAL; gather- 
ing ferns, flowers, roots and herbs, anywhere. We 

pay $60 per ton for evergreen branches F. O. B. | 
ears. 10¢ brings price lists, samples and advice. 

Botanical Bureau, 7 Columbus and Redfield, New 

Haven, Conn. 





Patented 
Oct. 6th 
1908 








PRUNING SAW 


Operates from ground, No breaking of limbs 
by climbing. No moving of ladders, No sawing 

of wrong limbs. Can reach topmost branches and 
shape tree better than by old methods. Will save ite 
costin one day. Nothing to get outof order, Will last 
for years. Thousands in use, Recommended by all users. 
If your dealer can't furnish it, write for full descriptive 
circular and prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


FRUITGROWERS’ SAW CO., Scottsville, N. Y. 


need any draining.”’ 


“Very well; that will do.”’ 

“In this field; we eall this the ‘Cole’ 
| field, because a man named Cole used to 
|live up in the corner yonder; well, this 
field has a drain in that low place you see 
running through the land down there.”’ 

‘How many rods?”’ 

“About forty rods, and then there is a 
branch drain running off through. that 
low plaee you see on the other side.” 

‘How many rods?” 

‘“‘About twenty rods, I reekon.’ 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes; the balance of the land don’t 
need draining.”’ 

“Sixty reds in all, in the field?”’ 

“Won”? 
ee is the size of the main line of 
tile?’’ 

“The first twenty rods is 5-inch and 
the rest 4-inch.”’ 

“How many acres in the field?’’ 

“Fifteen.” 

Passing to another field the owner says: 

‘We call this the ‘Miller’ field beeause 
a man by the name of Miller had the 
job of clearing it. There are three drains 


’ 


‘in this field, one in the far corner, one 


on the south side, and one on the west 
side; they all enter into the branch that 


cuts across the corner,”’ says Drainage 


Journal. 

“How many rods?’ 

“Tet me count up—twelve and seven- 
teen make twenty-nine and twenty-two 
make fifty-one rods in all.” 

‘‘How many acres in the field?” 

“Twenty-two acres.” 

“The field across the way, ot eighteen 
acres, has about fifty rods of tile in the 
low ground, and the upper field does not 

‘‘How many acres in the upper field?’ 

“Twenty acres.” 

“So you have 161 rods of drains on 
seventy-five acres of land?” 

“YVes.”’ 


pointment of a eommittee of the board, 


99? 


“And you call that thorough draining? 

““we.”" 

“About as therough as many others 
claim. The work done so far, so good 
but if the land is tiled out as it should be 
it is very probable that what is done 
would have to be relaid with larger tile. 
Fifteen reds to the acre can hardly be 
called thorough work, yet that would 
aggregate 1,125 reds.”’ 

“J would not do that kind of drainage.”’ 

“‘But it pays and pays weil, and is really 
nee if we would save the fertility of 
the soil. By thorough drainage the sur- 
face washing of the soil is prevented and 
the soil made open, so that the roots of 
our crops go down deep inte the earth for 
feod and moisture. The soil is made 
warm and friable. It is very evident that 
only the soil near the few drains which 
you have laid is affected by them, the bal- 
ance of the land is not affected in any 
way by the drains. Consequently you 
have really drained about ten acres out of 
the seventy-five acres. But there are 
many who would think your farm well 
drained, when in fact, the work is only 
fairly begun.” 





 piemeeaeead 

Food Value of Asparagus—These who 
distrust asparagus as a food are reas- 
sured by a writer in the Lancet (London, 
May 6). ‘This vegetable, he says, when 
young and tender, is very digestible, 
even for invalids. We read: “Tho not 
a powerful source‘ of nutrition, there is 
very little doubt that its use leads te a 
true economy of food during digestion 
or, in ether words, toa healthy assimila- 
tion of food principles, and more particu- 
larly the proteims. It is probable that 
the peculiar principle asparagin, which 
contains 21.2 per cent. of nitrogen, is 
responsible for this action, but asparagin 
exists also in other vegetables, notably 
the potato, tho the amounts are less than 
in the case with:asparagus. Purin bodies 
or wuric-acid-producing substances are 
present in asparagus to an extent which 
ean not be neglected, and this fact has 
raised fears in the minds of the gouty 
and rheumatic. It is probable, however, 
that the alkaline salts in asparagus and 
in vegetable foods in general would com- 
pensate any uric-acid-forming tendency 
and keep the blood sufficiently alkaline 
to prevent the formation of insoluble 
urates, besides which asparagus appears 
to have a mildly stimulating action upon 
the kidneys. It is interesting to recall 
that asparagin has been recovered from 
asparagus and prescribed in doses of one 
grain three times daily for relieving 
dropsy associated with disease of the 
heart, and asirup of asparagus isemployed 
medicinally in France, while at Ais-les- 
Bains the eating of asparagus at one time 
formed part of the cure for rheumatic 
patients. So far, therefore, as the ques- 
tion has been investigated, the evidence 
obtained appears to give little support te 
the idea of asparagus being an objection- 
able article of the diet, and its estimable 
qualities of taste and flavor may continue 
to be enjoyed without offense to physio- 
logical exactions.”’ 

Young Bride—‘‘I didn’t accept Harry 
the first time he proposed.”’ 

Mias Ryval—‘‘No, dear, you weren’t 


there.”,-—Boston Transcript. 


——= 
Purdue Bulletin on Apple Growi 

Professor C. G. Woodbury and w P4 
Richards of the Purdue horticult, oe 
department have recently written 
of the best bulletins on apple gro One 
that we know of. The circular jg an 
ber 30, contains 124 pages. nap 

“The possibilities for success ip 
mercial apple growing in Indiana ae 
as great as those possessed by any _ 
locality. In the undeveloped apple land. 
the state possesses an agricultural . 
source of immense potential valye i 
which advantage should be taken at * 
early date. Indiana apple growers ha 
an advantage of approximately $175 ; 
car, over growers in the northwest . 
gon rates alone a transportation 
of their crops to the Chic law 
York at ay ete: 

“Other conditions favorable to the 
development of commercial apple grow- 
ing in Indiana are~low priced fryj; 
lands which are already producing >. 
ples of a quality second to none: a 
sibility of a large number of good markets: 
an under supplied home market; an jn, 
—s — for the crop. ” 

“Many Indiana apple orchard " 
been allowed to fall into decline ow” 
many potential fruit growers have pp. 
frained from going into the business 
because it was thought to be an impos- 
sible or prohibitively costly and com. 
plex operation to protect the crop from 
its natural insect and fungus enemies 
By modern methods, however, it is pos. 
sible for the fruit grower to protect the 
crop with a great degree of effectiveness 
at comparatively small cost. 

“The experiments carried on by the 
Station have proven that an investment 
of 15 to 20 cents per tree in spraying 
may increase the percentage of sound 
fruit from five per cent. on the unsprayed 
trees to 90 or 95 per cent. on those prop- 
erly cared for. These results have been 
secured by inexperienced men at their 
first attempt. Experienced fruit growers 
expect and secure such results as a matter 
of course.” 

1) 
Western New York Orcharding. 
¥. H. L. of Pennsylvania asks for full 
information about fruit growing in West- 
ern New York. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: Some varieties 
do not bear every year. Varieties differ 
greatly in productiveness. Certain sec- 
tions near Lake Ontario yield twice as 
much per tree as other sections, Highly 
cultivated and sprayed orchards yield 
twice as much as numerous orchards which 
are not cultivated or sprayed. As a 
rule fifty trees are planted per acre. We 
plant about two rods apart each way. 
Many times fillers are planted, such as 
peaches, plums, cherries, or dwarf pears, 
between the rows of apple trees and in 
the rows of apple trees. 

$2.00 a barrel is considered a good price 
for apples. Even at $1.50 per barrel 
they are considered a profitable crop. 
We often get $3.00 per barrel for fine 
fruit, much depending on the variety 
and quality. 

The Genesee valley is especially adapted 
to fruit raising, but is not so desirable 
as other localities near the lake. I would 
not select a valley for planting an orchard. 





wants a telescope. Noth- 
. Enjoy it day and 
pawl 4 


et a distance 
felks and old wild about it. Telescopes this size have sold for $5 te 





le at 15 miles and a nickel | NOTHING 


see catt 
600 yds. T.S.Sepeda, MorgenHili,Cal. | for our free offer. 





I cansay | We have already given awa: thousands. 
2 every time ft is| opens out OVER LONG 
worth $10.00 to me. I can|on ends. B' 


Measures closed, 
1-2 FEET . Brass bou=d, brass safety ¢aps 
le sight cost 





R jul; 5 to 10 mil -_ it will 
aor ‘ONE Crk OF ong S REQUIRED. UIRED. oy 










as a gift of $25 to 
and reputation on the quality of these engines. 


gine possible. From 1% to 15 H. P. 


The New Galloway § 
Bossofthe Farm ff 





WANT 


In Every Township To Get 
My New Special Proposition 


4 I have made up my mind to place 
YES,SI R! 10 Callowa Engines in every 
township’in the United States. 
make you that knocks the bottom out of the lowest en- 
gine prices you ever heard of, 
taken the wind out of the sails of every engine manufac- 
turer in the country—they’re dumbfounded. 
tually going to make you a he gg sg on is as good 
memes , accordin Oo size you want. 
Think of that. Write today and get full information on the Grantect nasiae Offer 
ever made. I will stake every dollar of my own and the company's capital 
Send me your name and 
address now and I’llsend you a proposition that will certainly open 
youreyes. Be on the safe side and write me now, There isn’t a better 
engine made at any price—no higher quality possible—no better en- 


William Galloway Co. 


Wm. Galloway, President 


“TEN 
ME® 















have a proposition to 
This special offer has 


Iam ac- 
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wit How to Get the Greatest Set of Postal Cards Ever Made 


cultural 
en One 
grow) Ing 
iS num- 


m com. 
Na are 
Y Other 
le lands 
Iral ye. 
lue, of 
Nn at an 
Ts have 
175. per 
vest, in 
ortation 
nd New 


-:| [ll] ~BOYS AND GIRLS 


d fruit 
ing ap- 


enon Bes ‘s.4 Ba Do you want this set of fifty beautiful Postal Cards 
— - are =A Trip through Europe” free? You now have your 
Are | chance to go through all the different countries of 


ave Te. 


busines | * M@ Europe which you have studied about in school. You 


| impos 


+ sae || will see the most wonderful things in each country 
>nemies 


Ps —castles, palaces, bridges, boats, Eskimo family, Swiss 


tect the 


Svea era mountains, great wind mills, Irish jaunting car, Turk- 
by te CG Me ish barber shop, milk cart, dogs, and lots of other 


est ment ; 
spraying x wail 
f sound things. 
sprayed 


ae er Each card is printed in seven beautiful colors 
‘corn Whee. mm with a description on opposite side of the view shown, 
a sotelling what it is, where it was taken and the historic 
rs Pe nan “ interest. 

4 : | The greatest set of Postal Cards ever 


varieties 


es dity | [7 ia mm made. Use them to entertain your friends. 


jaln sec- 


tie These cards are too valuable to send away. 


coke fitters You will want to keep them. You cannot buy 
. As a =: 


ef enema this wonderful set of 50 Postal Cards anywhere. It is 


ich way. 


such a ™ not for sale. Just a few of these sets are left and we 


rf pears, 


a v4 want to send a set to you. Do you want itP All you 
ni | eee have to do is to get six men who own land or farms 
fot | =H = to subscribe to Green’s Fruit Grower (this paper) for 
a Staledit eae one year at 35c each. Get six men to give you 35c 
‘esr oe ‘each, or $2.10 in all, send us the money, names and 
7 addresses and we will send each man the paper for | 

one year and send you the wonderful Postal Cards 

all charges paid to your door. We have just a few 

sets of these cards. You should begin at once and 

get the six men who own farms to subscribe now. 

You know there will be a great demand for these 

wonderful “Trip through Europe” Postal Cards and 


you should get yours at once. 
Start now! 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BEGIN TO-DAY—Sena us your name and address and we will send you sample copy of Green’s Fruit Grower, talking 
points and order blanks. IT’S EASY. Begin at once and get these beautiful cards before Christmas. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 










































Sharpen Tools 
30 Days Free 


You can try this all metal, shaft drive tool grinder, with 
its Dimo-Grit (artificial diamond grit) wheels for 30 days 
absolutely free, and without putting yourself under any obli- 
gations. You can put all your tools in bright, shiny, keen 
condition, and you will be amazed how quick and easy you can 
do it. You can grind your discs and plow points, sharpen your 
saws, axes, ensilage cutter, and mowing machine knives—every 
tool on your farm—all at no cost. Use the outfit 30 days—then 
if you want to part with it, send it back at my expense. 4 


Dimo-Grit— 


“the wheel for steel” 


25 times faster than Grindstone—10 times 
more efficient than Emery—no danger of 
drawing temper—no need of cooling with water 
































Dimo-Grit is the new artificial diamond abrasive, a twin product of carborundum you 
have heard so much about, but Dimo-Grit is especially adapted to steel, leaving the keenest, 
smoothest edge. Dimo-Grit cuts hardest steel as easy as emery does copper. The Dimo- 
Grit wheels of this grinder, turning 4000 revolutions per minute, make the hardest job of 
grinding but a few minutes’ easy work. Prove it by trying this outfit on your own tools 
30 days free. Dimo-Grit crystals are really artificial diamonds as hard as real diamonds, 
made of same elements as real diamonds, fused in the marvelously hot electrical furnaces at 
Niagara Falls in which fire brick and metal melt like beeswax and are vaporized like water in 
a kettle. Genuine South African diamonds could cut steel no quicker than Dimo-Grit. 
Carborundum wheels furnished if wanted. 


Luther Hummer Tool Grinder 


Farm Outfit consists of machine and 14 attachments—16 
other attachments from which you can select what you want 


No machine ever built is like the ‘‘ Hummer’’—it is all steel and iron—nothing to wear out—steel shaft 
drive like automobile—dust proof ball bearings. Costs no more than cheaply built chain drive grinders. 
Runs as easy by foot as a sewing machine—engine power can be applied. The 14 farm attachments, equip you 
to do all farm grinding. From the other attachments, such as jig saw, rip saw, lathe, drill, etc., you can 
select what you want. No other machine so moderate in price saves money so many different ways. You can 
prove it by 30 days’ free trial. Five yearsguarantee. Over a half million Luther Tool Grinders now in use, 


Bis illustrated 
40-pase book free 


This book contains the story of artificial diamond sharpen- 
ing substances, and of the marvelous electrical furnaces at Niag- 
ara Falls, one of the wonder stories of modern science, exactly as 
printed in McClure’s Magazine. It fully describes the Luther 
““Hummer”’ Grinder and attachments and gives pointers on tool 
sharpening. You will find it valuable to you in many ways. 
This book is free. Return the coupon and get it, along with 
our 30 days’ free trial offer. 


Return this coupon 
for free trial offer 








Separate _ at- 
tachments 
from which 
you can select 
what you want 


Besides the sharpening 
attachments which are in- 
cluded in the sharpening 
outfits, there are 16 other 
attachments from which you 
can select what you want. 
In this way you can secure a 
turning lathe, drill, circle 
saws, jig saws, metal polish- 
er, skate sharpener which 
hollow grinds them per- 
fectly, etc.—16in all—simply 
by getting these attachments 
to go on your “Hummer” 
Grinder. 

If you were to purchase ma- 
chines to do the same work 
that these attachments will 
do, it would cost a good deal, 





















describes all attachments. 


Dimo-Grit 


Sharpening Stones 


Ask your dealer for Dimo- 
Grit sharpening stones, the 

























“Dimo-Grit’’ on the stone. 






















Fourteen Machines in One—1, fine Dimo-Grit wheel; 2, eoarse Dimo-Grit 
wheel; 3, universal tool rest; 4, chisel and plane bit guide; 5, Dimo-Grit razor 
hone; 6, Dimo-Grit scythe stone; 7, Dimo-Grit saw gummer; 8, Dimo-Grit 
polishing wheel; 9, medium Dimo-Grit wheel; 10, buffing wheel; 11, Dimo-Grit 
oil stone; 12, Dimo-Grit pocket hone; 13, sickle grinding attachment; 14, disc 
grinding attachment. 





Save time and money with 
this wonderful machine 


With the flexible shaft attachments 
you can sharpenensilage and threshing 
machine knives and mower guards, 
flutes on corn huskers, etc., without 
removing them—you can sharpen horse 
shoe calks, clip horses, shear sheep, 
etc. 

The tool rests and attachments auto- 
matiéally give proper bevel to tools, 
enabling a 14 year old boy to do diffi- 
cult grinding such as grinding discs, 
gumming saws, sharpening twist 
drills and other all edged tools. 


Milk Tester Alone Pays for é 
Grinder Many Times Over 


Over one third of the cows of America do not 
produce enough butter fat to pay for their keep. 
as any agricultural college or station will tell 
you. The Babcock milk tester attachment will 
show you which cows are making money for you, 
and which are losing money. This attachment 
alone will more than pay for the complete outfit. 

Price only $2.75. 























What Others Say 


Here are just a few of the thousands of testi- 
monials we have received. Our Free Book gives 
hundreds more—all enthusiastically praising 
the Luther Grinder. 


A¢éricultural College Recommends It 

I find the Luther Grinder an ideal machine 
for general farm use, and I believe it will be 
money well spent for any farmer to have such a 
grinder to keep his tools in shape on the farm. 
It is as far in advance of the old fashioned grind- 
stone, which required the small boy to turn the 
crank, as the electric light is in advance of the 
tallow candle. The machine is well put up, and 
I am happy to say is sold at moderate cost. 
HENRY G. KNIGHT. 
Director of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Government Officer Approves. 
No doubt you wonder how I like the grinder; 
will say that I am very well satisfied with it and 
wouldn't be without it for twice the price, 
Everyone that sees it says it is sure all right. 
C. H. SUTHERLAND, 
Flint, 8. D., 
Dept. of Interior, U. S. Indian Service. 


Could More Be Said? 


As yesterday was a stormy day, I thought it a good time to thoroughly test 
my grinder. I have a heavy hand axe that had cut so many nails, and had be- 
come so badly ‘‘nicked’’ and ‘‘gapped”’ that last summer I decided it would be 
economy to buy a new one rather than take time to grind it. I bought a new 
axe, but the thought struck me that the old nicked hand axe would be a good 
test for the Luther Grinder, so I put on the coarse wheel and went after it and 
it took me just 16 minutes to grind every “‘gap’’ out and put the old axe in 
better condition than it was when it came from the factory. Any carpenter 
knows what it means to grind ‘‘gaps’’ out of an axe on a grindstone. It would 
have taken me half a day to have done the job on a grindstone. : 

The machine is all you claim for it and more too. Anyone who will give it 
plenty of speed and very light pressure will obtain results he can’t get on any 
other grinder. It runs so free and light that it is not tiresome to grind with it. 





Oswego, Kans. J. L. BALLARD. 
* 





places you under no obligation whatever—it is just a request for information. 
Send for our free trial offer today and get a quick answer. 


© obligation, your 30 days’ Free 
Luther Grinder Mfs. Co. Trial Offer and large free book. 


6G fastest and smoothest cutting en ° ° 
gor!” uM shapening stones in the mar- 165 Stroh Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
wrtA ket — look for the name 


Send the coupon for full particulars about this wonderful machine—then decide 


mente fe yore prinder wou if you would like to have us send this great labor-saving outfit for 30 days’ free Coupon 
nr pene Be trial, absolutely without the slightest risk or obligation on your part. With the bes 
small cost. Our Free Book § free trial offer we will send the 40-page book. Please remember that the coupon Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 


165 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


a Please send, without cost or 
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